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SECTION XXVIL 

JL HE subsequent reigns of Richard the Third, Edward the 
Fifth) and Henry the Seventh, abounded in obscure versifiers* 

A miidlated poem which occurs among the Cotton manu- 
scripts in the British Museum, and principally contains a satire 
on the nuns, who, not less firom the nature of their establishment 
than from the usual degeneracy which attends all institutions, 
had at length lost their original purity, seems to belong to this 
period*. It is without wit, and almost without numbers. It 
was written by one Bertram Walton [Waton], whose name 
now first appears in the catalogue of English poets ; and whose 
life I oQmly resign to the researches of some more laborious 
and patient antiquary. 

About the year 1480, or rather before, Benedict Burgh, a 
master of arts of Oxford, among other promotions in the church, 
archdeaccm of Colchester, prebendary of saint Paul's, and canon 
of saint Stephen's chapel at Westminster^, translated Cato's 

* Disadvantageous suspicions against dem, ut sic phvsice, si esset inter eas cor- 

tfae chastity of the female religious were ruptela, expenretur.'* Matt. Paris. Hist. 

prettndtd in earlier times. About the p. 789. Henkicus iii. edit. Tig. 1589. 

year 1250, a bishop of Lincoln visited fol. An anecdote, which the histoiiaii 

die nunneries of his diocese : on which relates with indignation ; not on account 

occasion, says the continuator of Mat- of the nuns, but of the bishop, 
thew Paris, <<ad domos religiosarum ^ See Newcourt, Repertor. L 90. ii. 

Teniens, fecit exfkimx mamillas earun- 517. The university sealed bis letters 
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Morals into the royal stanza, for the use of his pupil lord 
Bourchier son of the earl of Essex *^. Encouraged by the ex- 
ample and authority of so venerable an ecclesiastic, and tempted 
probably by the conv^iknt opportunity of pilfering phraseology 
from a predecessor in the same arduous task, Caxton translated 
the same Latin work; but from the French version of a Latin 
paraphrase, and into English prose, which he printed in the 
year 1483. He calls, in his preface, die measure^ used by 
Burgh, the Balad Royal. Caxton's translation, which super- 
seded Burgh's work, and with which it is confounded, is divided 
into four books, which comprehend seventy-two heads. 

I do not mean to affiront my readers, when I inform them, 
without any apology, that the Latin original of this piece was 

testimonial, Jul. 3. A. D. M33. Registr. commonly signified the octave stanza, 

UniT. Oxon. supr. citat. T. f. 27. b. All those pieces in Chaucer, called Ctr^ 

He died A.D. 1463. ^ tame BaliadSf ieure in this measure. In 

[In fbe Britidi Museum there is a Chaucer's Legend of good Woxek, 

poem entitled, '* A Criscbmasse Gamb^ written in \aDg ▼erse, a song of three 

madebymaister Hxs-BthoweGodAlmyghty octave stanzas is introduced ; beginning, 

te^ to fds apostdys and echeon of tkem Hide jSndon thygiUe trestis dere. t. 249. 

were bajjtisUt and none knew of otfur." p. 340. Urr. AfUfwards, Cupid says. 

Hie piece consists of twelve stanzas, an t. 537. p. 342. 
apostle being asngned to each stanza. ^^^^ ^ ^.^j ^^^ neeliirence 

^r^K''!S%.^r%<.t ^^t WasittotheCthataaXetboumade, 

Burgh. MSS. Hael. 7533. This is jTuie ulbsoUmthy trcsds, u, ju^labt,. 
saint Paul s stanza. , , ^ ' 

^ - ., *. ^ , ^n tl>e British Museum there is a JTa^ 

DoctQur of genule^, a perBte Paule, j^„^^ ^ Englysshe, made m Balade bw 

By grace convertid from thy grete er- j^^^^^ John LvdgaU monke of BuZ 

rOOTe, J ,, , ^ That is, in this stanza. MSS. HarL 

And cmelte, changed to Paule from 1706. 2. ftd. 10. b. The reader wiU ob- 

__ _ ?* J ^ _i!_^ serve, that whether there are eight or 

Of foyth and trouth most perfyte pre ^^^ ^^^^ i y^^^ ^^^ -^ ^^ ^^^^ 

choure, stanza. Lydgate has, most commonlvi 

Slayne at Rome undir thilke emperoure ^^Xy seven finS. As in his poem on Guy 

Pursyd Nero, Paule syt dowh m thy ^1 ^f Warwick, MSS. Laud. D. 31. 

place foL 64. Here annelh the luf of Guy of 

TethcOTdaynedbypurveaunceof grace. ffTarwyk. [Pr. Prom CristeWrth coml 

Additions. ^^^ j^ij^ joo yere.l He is speaking 

[The Harl. MS. 1706. contains of Guy's combat with the Danish giant 

•« Aiistotlcs A, B, C, made by [this] Colbrand, at Winchester. 

, mayster Benet. **— RrrsoN. ] Without the sate remembered aa I rede^ 

^ Gascoigne says that ''rithme royal The place caSyd of antiquy^e 

is a verse of ten syllables, and ten such In Inglysh tonge named hyde medCf 

verses make a staffe," &c Instructions Or eUis denmarch nat far from the cytc : 

for verse, &c. Smi. D. L ad calc. Meeting to ge4re, there men myght see 

WoEKEs, 1587. [See supra, p. 300. Terr}'ble strokys, lyk the dent of tbon- 

Note**.] Burgh's stanza is here called der; 

halade royaU : by which, I believe, is Sparklys owt of thar hamyss, &c. 
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not written by Cato the censor, nor by Cato Uticensis^: al- 
though it is perfectly in the character of the former, and Aldus 
GteUius has quoted Cato's poem de Mobibus ^ Nor have I 
the gravity of the learned Boxhornius, who in a prolix and 
elaborate dissertation has endeavoured to demonstrate, that 
these distichs are undoubtedly supposititious, and that they 
could not possibly be written by the very venerable Roman 
whose name they bear. The title is Disticha de Moribus 
AD yiLiUM, which are distributed into four books, under the 
name of Dionysius Cato. But he is frequently called Magnus 
Cato. 

This work has been absurdly attributed by some critics to 
Seneca, and by others to Ausonius ^, It is, however, more 
antient than the time of the emperour Valentinian the Third? 
who died in 455^. On the other hand, it was written -after the 
appearance of Lucan's Pharsalia, as the author, at the begin-* 
ning of the second book, commends Virgil, Macer'', Ovid, and 
Ltican. The name of Cato probably became prefixed to these 
distichs, in a lower age, by the officious ignorance of transcri- 
bers, and fi'om the acquiescence of readers equally ignorant, as 
Marcus Cato had written a set of moral distichs. Whoever 
was the author, this metrical system of ethics had attained the 
highest degree of estimation in the barbarous ages. Among 
Liangbain's manuscripts bequeathed to the university of Oxford 
by Antony Wood, it is accompanied with a Saxon paraphrase'. 
John of Salisbury, in his Polycraticon, mentions it as the 
&vourite and established manual in the education of boys K 

^ SeeVlgnol. Marville. Miscell. torn. i. rum, under the name of Macer, now ex- 

p. S6* ' tant, was written by Odo, or Odoboans, 

* Noct. Att. xi. 2. a physician of the dark ages. It was 

' It was printed under the name of translated into English, by John Lelar- 

Ausonius, Rostoch. 1572. 8vo. moner, or Lelamar, master of Hereford 

' £x Epistol. Vindiciani Medici, ad school, about the year 1373. MSiS. 

Valent. They are mentioned by Not- Sloane. 29. Princ, *' Apium, Ache is 

kerus, who flourished in the tenth cen- hote and drie." There is Macer's Her- 

tury, among the Metrorunh Hymnorum, bal, ibid. 43. This seems to have been 

£pigramfnaiumaue conditores. Cap. vi. printed, see Ames, p. 158. 

De Illusiiuv. Yuu etc. printed by Fa- ^ Cod. 12. [8615.] 

brie M. lat. ▼. p. 904. • ^ Folycrat vii. 9. p. 373. edit. Lugd. 

1^ Hie poem ns Yibtuzibus Hebba- Bat. 1595. It is cited, ibid. p. 116, 

B 2 



4 THE HISTORY OF 

To enuifierate no others, it is much applauded by Isidore the 
old etymologist™, Alcuine", and Abelard®: and we must ac- 
knowledge, that the writer, exclusive of the utility of his pre- 
cepts, possesses the merit of a nervous and elegant brevity. It is 
perpetually quoted by Chaucer. In the Miller's Tale, he 
reproaches the simple carpenter for having never read in Cato 
that a man should marry his own likeness p : and in the Mar- 
CHAUNT^s Tale, having quoted Seneca to prove that no blessing 
is equal to an humble wife, he adds Cato's precept of prudently 

321. 512. In tbe Art of Versifica- amancU, entitled Pamfhilus, published 
TioK, a Latin poem, written by Eber- by Goldastus, Catalect. Orid. Francof. 
baidiis Bethuniensis, about liie year 1610. Svo. [See supra, toL ii. p. 442.] 
1212, there is a curious passage, in which Geta, or ffosidius Geta, who has left a 
all the classics of that age are recited ; tragedy on Medea, printed in part by 
or tiie best authors, then in vogue, and Pet. Scriverius, Fragm. Vett. Tragic, 
whom he recommends to be taught to LaU p. 187. [Butseesupr. vol. ii. p. 65.] 
youth. [Leyser. Poet. Med. aev. p. 825.] Dares Phrtoxus, on the destruction 
They are, Cato the moralist. Thbodu- of Troy. Macer [See supra.] Mar- 
Lus, the author of a leonine Eclogue, a bodsus, a Latin poet on Gemt, [Ste 
dialogue between Truth and Falshood, supra, vol. ii. p. 214.] Pe^rusdb Riga* 
written in the tenth century, printed canon of Rheims, whose Aurora, or 
among the Ocro Morales, and by Grol- the History of the Bible allegorised^ in 
dastuSy Man. Bibl. 1620. 8fo. MSS. Latin verses, some ofwhich are in rbyme» 
Hari. 9093. 4^ Wynkyn de Worde was never printed entire. He has left 
printed this piece under the title of TAeo- also S^jeculum Ecdesia, with other pieces, 
doU libtf , cutn commento satis proUro au^ in Latin poetry. He flourished about 
ioris ct^usdam- Angfid qui mtiita An^ the year IISO. Sedulxus. Prosper. 
casta tUaque mitcidt, 1515. 4tow It was Arator. Prudentius. Boethius. Ala- 
from one of Theodulus*s Eclogues, be- nus, author of the Antidaudian, a poem 
ginning AStHopum terraSf that Field, in nine books, occasioned by the scepti- 
nittster of Fotheringay college about the dsm of Claudian. [See supr. voL ii. 
year 1480, sette the versis of the book and- p. 227.] Virgil, Horace, Ovid, Lucan, 
Ud ^thiqpum terras, in the gUuse ioi?s- Statius, Juvenal, and Persius. Johk 
dowCf vnth figures very neatly. Leland. Hanville, an Englishman who wrote 
Itin. i. foL 5. [p. 7. edit. 1745.] This the Architrehius, in the twelfth cen- 
•eems to have been in a window of the tury, a Latin hexameter poem in nine 
new and beautiful cloister, built about books. Philif Gualtier, of ChatiUon, 
that time. Flavius Avianus, a writer who wrote, about the same period, the 
c^ Latin fables, or apologues, Lugd. Alvxakdreid, an heroic poem on Alex- 
Bat. 1731. Svo. MsoT, or the Latin ander the great. Soltmarius, or Guk- 
ISibulist, printed among the Octo Mo- ther, a German Latin poet, author of 
KALES, Li^. Bat 150*^. 4to. Maximia- the Soltmariuh, or Crusade. Galpri- 
irofl^ whose six elegies, written about the nus, our countryman, whose Nova Poe - 
seventh century, pass under the name of tria was in higher celebrity than Ho- 
Galhis. Chaucer cites this writer; and race's Art of Poetry. [See vol. L Dis- 
in a maimer, ^ich shews his elegies had sertat. iul Matth^bus, of Veiidosme» 
not then acquired the name of Gallus. who in the year 1170 paraphrased the 
Court of L. v. 798. « Maximinian Book of Tobit into iJatin elegiacs, from 
truely thus doeth he write.*' Pakfhilus the Latin hMe of saint Jerom, under 
Maurxuamus, author of the hexametri- the title of the Toriad, sometixflis called 
csXpoemdeVetulafaodtke^eg^wdeArte the Theraid, and first printed among 
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bearing a scolding wife with patience "i. It was translated inta 
Greek at Constantinople by Maximus Planudes, who has the 
merit of having &miliarised to his countrymen many Latin 
classics of the lower empire, by metaphrastic versions' : and at 
the restoration of learning in Europe, illustrated with a com- 
mentary by Erasmus, which is much extolled by Luther*. 
There are two or three French translations ^ That of Mathu- 
rine Corderoy is dedicated to Robert Stephens. In the British 
Museum, there is a French translation by Helis de Guincestre, 
or Winchester ; made, perhaps, at the time when our country- 
men affected to write more in French than English**. Chaucer 

the OcTO MoKALKS. Alexander de subject. Chaucer quotes Phtsioloous^ - 

ViLUL Dei, whose Doctrinale, or whom I by mistake have supposed to be 

Grumnar in Leonine verse, buperscded Pliny, <* For Phisioloous says sikerly." 

Frisdan about the year 1200. It was Nomnes Pa. Tale. v. 15277. [See supr. 

&nt printed at Venice, fol. 1473. And voL ii. p. 255.] Sidonius, who wrote a 

by Wynkyn de Worde, 1503. He was metrical dialogue between a Jew and a 

a Freach frier minor, and also wrote the Christian on lx>th the Testaments. And 

AmojJisxKn of the chapters of aU the hooks a Sidonius, perhaps the same, regis gut 

^either TetttunerU, in two hundred and JingU jiredia. To these our author adda - 
twelve hexameters. With some other . his own Grecismus, or a poem in hexa- 

fiHrgdtten pieces. Marcianus Cafxlla, meters on rhetoric and grammar ; which, 

whose poem on the marriage or Mer- as Du Cange [Prasn Lat. Gloss. § 

cu ETWiTB Philology rivalled Boethius. XLV.] observes, was antiently a com- 

[See supra, vol. ii. p. 384.] Joannes DE mon manual in the seminaries of 

Gaelandia, an Englishman, a poet and France, anil, I suppose, of England, 
gramiiiarian, who studied at Paris about ™ Etymol. V. Officiperda* 
the year 1900. The most eminent of his " Contra Elipand. lib. ii. p. 949. 
mimerous Latin poems, which croud our ** Lib. i. TheoL Christ, p. 1188. 
lifarazits, seem to be his Epithala- ^ V. 3227. '^ V. 9261. 

Miau. en the Virgin Mary in ten hooks ' It occurs often amons the Baroccian 

ef el^iaca. MSS. Cotton, Claud. A. x. manuscripts, Blbl. Bocll. viz. 64. 71. 

And De Triumpbis Ecclesub, in ei^ht bis. 95. 111. 194. The first edition of 

bookfly which contains much Engbsh Cato, soon followed by many others, I 

history. MS. ibid. Some of his pieces, believe, is August. A.D. 1485. The 

both in prose and verse, have been print- most complete edition is that of Christ. 

ed« Bkrvardus Carnotensis, or St^ Daumius, Cygn. 1672, 8vo. Containing 

wjler,jnu«:happlaudedby John of Sails- the Greek metaphrases of Maximus 

bury» who styles him the most perfect Planudes, Joseph Scaliger, Matthew 

Platonic of that age. MetaUcig. iv. Zuber, and John Mylius, a German ver^. 

c 35. His Meoacosm and Microcosm, sion by Martinus Apicius, with anno^ 

a work consisting both of verse and prose, tations and other accessions. It was be- 

is frequently cited by the barbarous wri- fore translated into German rhymes by 

ters. He is imitated by Chaucer, Man Abraham Morterius, of Weissenburgh, 

of L» Tate f V, 4617, '< In sterres many Francof. 1590. 8vo. 
a winter,*' &c Phtsioloqus, or Thso- * Colloqu. Mcnsal. c. 37. 
aAUMTs Episcopus, vdio ^ote in Latin ^ One by Peter Grosnet, Les mots, 

verae J}e Ndluns sou anuna^tum, MSS. dorees du sage Colon. Paris. 1543. 
HarL 3093. 5. He is there called /to- " MSS. Harl. 4388. This manuscript 

licus. There is also a Jl/agu^ Florin us, is older than 1400. Du Cange quotes 

styled ako Physiologus, on the same a Cato in J^rvach rhymes. Gl. L^t. V^ 
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constantly calls thLs writer Caton or Cathon, which shews 
that he was more femiliar in French than in Latin. Caxton 
in the preface to his aforesaid translation affirms, that Poggius 
Florentinus, whose library was furnished with the most valu- 
able authors, esteemed Cathon glosed, that is, Cato with 
notes, to be the best book in his collection^. The glossarist 
I take to be Philip de Pergamo, a prior at Padua; who wrote 
a most elaborate Moralisation on Cato, under the title of 
Speculum Regiminis, so early as the year 1380^. In the 
same preface, Caxton observes, that it is the beste hdke for to 
he taught toyonge children in scole. But he supposes the author 
tp be Marcus Cato, whom he duly celebrates with the two 
Scipios and other noble Romaynes. A kind of supplement to 
this work, and often its companion, under the title of Cato 
Parvus, or Facetus^ or Urbanus^ was written by Daniel Churche, 
or Ecclesiensis, a domestic in the court of Henry the Second, 

IjECator. See MSS. Ashmol. 789. 2. Scriftor. Rer. Ital. Mediolan. 1726. 

[6995.1 —Additions.] 

- [In jBennet college library, there is a ^ Many of ^e passed manuscripts, so 

copy of tlie French Cato by Helis of common in the libraries, wore the cojHes 

"Winchester, MS& ccccv. 24. fol. 317. with which pupils in the university at- 

It is entitled and begins thus. Les Di- tended their readers, or lecturers ; from 

gtiches Morales de Caton mises en vers par whose mouths paraphrastic notes were 

Helis de Ouyncestre. interlined or written in the margin, by 

Ki vout saver la faitement ^ "i"'? ^>"» ^/^^ 5" * ^?" 

Ki Catun a sun fiz a prent, trandatoon of some of Aristotle s ptaJo- 

Si en Latin nel set entendre, ^P""^ T"'^ "aZ. °^^^^ ^ 

Jci le pot en rumainz > aprendre, .Chester pnory, and transmb^ about the 

Cum Helis de Guyncestte ^L^l,, ^^^ f! ?' TJ! 

Ki deu met a se ditre ^^^^ ^^ "^^H Z ^"t*^ 

La translate si fatemente. *^« ,^^: t""°^ uv ^ 5* ""^^J* 

explained by a public reader m the 

Cod. membran. 4to. The transcript schools of Oxford. **£tatM:b'vtf inscho- 

is of the fourteenth century. Compare lis Oxonie, et emendavit et olosavit 

Terdier, Bibl. Franc, tom. iii. p. 288. audiendo.** MSS. Reg. 12 G. ii 4to. 

edit. 1772. In the Latin Chronicle of In the meantime, I am of opinion, that 

Anonymus Salemitanus, written about the word reader originally took its rise 

the year 900, the writer mentions a de- from a paucity of books : when there was 

fitription in Latin verse Of the palace of only one book to be had, which a profes- 

the city of Salerno, but laments that it sor or lecturer recited to a large audience. 

was rendered illegible through length ^ Printed, August 1475. In Exeter 

of time : " Nam si unam pagmam fuis- college library, there is Cato Morausa- 

serausnacti,comparareillos [versus] pro- tus, MSS. 37. [837.] And again at All 

fecto potuissemus Maroni in voluminibus. Souls, MSS.9*[l4I0.1 Compare M SS. 

Catonique, sive profecto aliis Sopkistis. " More, 35. [9221. ] And Bibl. Coll. Trin. 

cap. xxviii. col. 195. B. tom. ii. P. ii. Dublin. 651. 14. And MSS. HarL 6294. 



' in romance ; in French. 
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a learned prince and a patron of scholars, about the year 1 18C. 
This was also translated by Burghe ; and in the British Mu- 
seum, both the Catos of his version occur, as forming one and 
the same work, viz. Liber Minoris Catonis, et Majoris, 
franslatus a Latino in Anglicum per Mag, Benet Barugh *. 
Burghe's performance is too jejune for transcription ; and, I 
suspect, would not have afforded a single splendid extract, had 
even the Latin possessed any sparks of poetry. It is indeed 
true, that the only critical excellence of the original, which con- 
sists of a terse conciseness of sentences, although not always 
expressed in the purest latinity, will not easily b^ to be trans- 
fused. Burghe, but without sufficient foundation, is said to 
have finished Lydgate's Governaunce of Princis*. 

About the year 1481, Julian Barnes, more properly Berners, 
sister of Richard lord Berners, and prioress of the nunnery of 
Sopewelly wrote three English tracts on Hawking^ Huntings 
and Annan/, or Heraldry, which were soon afterwards printed 
in the neighbouring mcmastery^ of saint Alban's^. From an 
abbess disposed to turn author, we might more reasonably have 
expected a manual of meditations for the closet, or select rules 

y MSa Coll. Trin, Dublin. 275. CAi^msai^ a different work from either 

And BibL Eccles. Vigom. sub Tit. of these, written in hexameters by Mar- 

URBANys, MSS. 147. One Tedbaldus^ bodeus, Opp, Hildebert. p. 1634. Fida 

of the same age, is called the author, 1708. fol. 

from a manuscript cited, Giomal. Lett, * MSS. HarL 116. 2, See also, 271. 2. 

d*ItaL iv. p. 181, In Lewis's Caxton, * See supr. Ltdoate. There is a 

in a collection of Chaucer*s and Lyd- translation of the IVt/z Catot and JSsoji's 

gate's poems oy Caxton, without date, Fabks, into English dogrell, b]r one 

are redted 3. Parvus Catho. 4. Mao- William Bulloker, for £dm. Bollifant. 

xus Cavo. p. 104. What these tranda- 1585. This W. Bulloker wrote a I'am- 

tions are I know not. Beside Caxton^s pfilet for grammar, for the same, 1566. 

Caio» mentioned above, there is a sepa- 12mo. 

nteworkbyCazton^ << Hie incipit Par- ^ Theaee was a strong connexion b&. 

TU8 Catqn, in English and Ladn. No tween the two monasteries. In that of 

date. Cpntaining thirty-seven leaves in saint Alban*s a monk was annually ap- 

quarto. I find Pa rvus Cato in Englisli pointed, with the title of Custos moTuaUum 

rhyme, MSS. Vernon. Bibl. Bodl. foL Ue Sopetoetle, R^pistr. Abbat. Walling- 

cccx. [See supr. vol, i. p. 15.] The ford, [sub an. 1480.] MSS. Bibl. Bodl. 

Ladn of the lesser Cato is printed MSS. Tanna*. 

among AucTOREsOcTO Morales, Lugd. '^ In the year 1486. fol. Again, at 

1538. Compare MSS. Harl, 2251. lii. Westminster, by W. de Worde. 1496, 

foL 174. 112. foL 175. A translation 4to. The bari>arisra of the times strongly 

into English verses of both Catos, per- appears in the indelicate expressionn 

haps by Lydgato. See also MSS. Coll. which she often uses; and which arc 

Trill. Dublin. V. 651. The Proverbza equally incompatible with her sex 9nd 
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for making salves, or distilling strong waters. But the diver- 
sions of the field were not thought inconsistent with the cha- 
racter of a religious lady of this eminent rank, who resembled 
an abbot in respect of exercising an extensive manorial juris- 
diction ; and who hawked and hunted in common with other 
ladies of distinction **. This work, however, is here mentioned, 
because the second of these treatises is written in rhyme. It. 
is spoken in her own person ; in which, being otherwise a woman 
of authority, she assumes the title of dame. I suspect the whole 
tp be a translation from the French and Latin ^. 

profession. The poem begins thus. [I Among Cryncs's books [911. 4to. 

transcribefrom a good manuscript, MSS. Bibl. Bodl.] there is a bl. lett. copy of 

llawlins. Bibl. Bod), papyr. fol.] this piece, ** Imprynted at London in 

Paul's churchyarde by me Hary Tab." 

Mi dere sonw, where ye fare, by frith, ^gain by William CopUnd without date, 

or by fell \ u l^hg boke of hawkyng, hunting, and 

Take good hede m his tyme how Tns- fi^j^ing, with aU thp properties and me- 

trem wol tell ; decynes that are necessary to be kept," 

How many maner bestes of venery there with wooden cuts. Here the tract on 

were, armory is omitted, which seems to have 

Listenes now to our Dame, and ye shul- been first inserted, that the work mi^ht 

_- *®" here. contain a complete course of education 

JJ)WTe maner bestes of venery there we, f^ a gentleman. The same tide is in 

The first of hem is a hart, the second is y^^ PoweUs edit. 1550. The last edi- 

an hare ; tion is " The Gentleman's Academy, 

The boor IS ohe of tho, q, the book of saint Albans, concerning 

The wolfl; and no mo. hawking, hunting, and armory. " Lond. 

And whereso ye comen m play ' or in 1 595, 4t^ 

^-. J*l*?^' , , . , . . • * At the magnificent marriage of the 

Now shid I tel you which b^n bestes of princess Margaret with James theFourth, 

chace: kmg of ScotUind, in 1503, his majesty 

One ^ the a buck, another a doo, sends the new queen, "agretttarae hart. 

The ifox, and the marteryn, and the for to have a corse." Inland. Coll. Af- 

wUderoo: fend, iii. 28a edit. 1770. 

And ye shall, my dere sones, other bestes e rj^^^^ ^^ latter part of the colophon 

«-y. ' . u , 11 , 11 a* t**c end of the saint Alban*s edition. 

Wh«e8oyeh€mfinde,ra8caUhemcall, n^iid here now endith the boke of 

inmthorinfell, blasyng of armys, transktyt and compy- 

Orm fforrest, y yow tell. lyttogl^yratsiynt Albonitheyerefrom 

And to speke of the hert, if ye wil hit thyncamacyon of oure lorfe Jhesu Crist 

xr V if^iii. li. 1 « MccccLxxxvi." [This vcry scarce book, 

Ye shall call him a calfe at the firet yero ; prf^ted in vimoi inks, wtis in the late 

^ ttc^d yere a brokct, so shall he be, m,. best's library.] [A fac-simile of 

Hie thufd yere a spayard, lemeth this at thi. edition was printed a few years ago ; 

«- ....™® ^ 1, , . but as it has not found its way into our 

The im yere calles hem a stagge, be any public Ubrkries, I have not been able to 

rp. a^^^ J rtefer to it— Enrr.] This part is traas- 

- '^/^ * *™*® ^^^^* ^y """® lated or alwtractcd from Upton's book 

bade you say. j)g ^ mntan, etfacfts Ulustribus, written 

; wood or field. ■ Sir Tristram. See Observat. Spens. i. p. *J1. »;>/aiVi. 



^ 
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To this period I refer William of Nassyngton a proctor or 
luivocate in the ecclesiastical court at York. He translated into 
English rhymes, as I conjecture, about the year 1480, a theo^ 
logical tract, entitled A treatise on the Trinity and Unity with 
fi declaration of God! s Works and of the Passion of Jesus Christy 
written by John of Waldenby, an Augustine frier of Yorkshire, 
a student in the Augustine convent at Oxford, the provincial 
of his order in England, and a strenuous champion against the 
doctrines of Wiccliffe K I once saw a manuscript of Nassyng- 
ton's translation in the library of Lincoln cathedrals ; and was 
tempted to transcribe the few following lines from the prologue, 
as they convey an idea of our poet's character, record the titles 
of some old popular romances, and discover antlent ^odes of 
public amusementf 

about the year 1 441. See the fourth book Some C2iXinQfrankes and htyfk 

J)e inngnUms Anglorwn noirilium, Edit. That hanes vsed covrte and dy^elled 
Bias. Lond. 1654. 4to. It be^ns with theryn, 

the following curious picc^ of sacred And som canne o latt/n a party 

heraldry. '* Of Uie offspring of the gen- That can^efrankes bot febely, 

libMim Jafetfa) come Habraham, Moyses, And som Tnderstandes in ingles 

Aron and the profettys, and also the That canne nother IcUyn nefroTih/s, 

kyng of the right lyne of Mary, of whom Bot lered and lewed aide and younge 

that gtfUUnutn Jh^sus was borne, very All vnderstandes in^lt/sche tounge : 

god and man : after his manhode kynge Thare fore I halde it maste syker thon 

<if the land of Jude and of Jues, gefUU" To schew that langage that ilk a man 
man by is moder Mary, prynce ^ Cote konne, 

armurey** &c Nicholas Upton, above And for all lewed men namely 

mentioned, was a fellow of New college Thet can no maner of clergy, 

Oxford, about the year 1430. He had To kenne thanne what ware maste nede* 

many ^Bgnities in the church. He was Ffor clerkes canne bathe se and rede, &c. 

p^D^ by Humpto^ duke of Glo. .j^ counting of many thounnd 

^^'r !2lT l" "* "^ ^'lir verseCb^ns with L spirilLl ady«i. 

This I ought to have remarked before, ♦.^.^^rxu^ t «..^»«. T>».»f* «^ ;♦- ««„«.. 

,««.j*.^TT- ^ •■!« tages or the JLord s irrayer, ot its seven 

' Wood, Ant. Univ. Oxon. i. 117. «etitions. thefa- effects. &c Ac And 

« See also MSS. Reft. 17 C. viiL p. 2. Peat">n^ «iar ettects, &«•««• And 

r^^ir IjT^ •«*""• ^•'^» * ' \* "^ g^* ends with the seven BeaUtudes, and 

[But tte same hnesoccm- m the Pfo- ^^,^ ^^^^^ ^^ ^^1 j.^ ^^ 

W to Hanjpoles fijiccu/im F./^, or j^^^^. , These are the two conclUng 
MimaovR or Life, as it has been called, y •■ ^* 
written about the year lS5a [See MSS. ""^' 
BoDZ. 48. p. 47. a. Bibl. Bodl. And To whylk blysse he vs bryng 
ibuL MSS. Lavgb. 5. p. 64. J From Thatonthecrossefor vsdlwoldehyng. 
which, tlmt those who have leisure and ^^^ .^ supposed to be a translation from 
opportamty may miAe a further compa- ^ ^a^j^ tJac^rwards printed at Co- 
moo of tfie two Prologues, 1 will tran. j ^^^^ ^^^ But it may be doubted, 
•cnbc a few more dull hues. whether Hampole was the transUtor. It 
Latyn alsy I trowe, canne nane is, however, most probably of the four«. 
Bot thase that it of scole hane tane, tf^enth century.— Additions.] 
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I wame yon firste at tibe begjnnynge. 
That I win make no vayne carp jnge. 
Of dedes of armes, ne of amours. 
As does XTNSTRELLis and gestours. 
That mak^ carpynge in many a place 
Of OcTOTiAKE and Isenbrace^ 
And of many other gestes, 
And namely when they come to festes ; 
Ne of the lyf of Beyys of Hamptoune, 
That was a kny^it of grete renomie : 
Ne of syr Gye of Wabwyke, &c. 

Omr translator in these verses formallv declares his intention 

at 

rf^giving his reader no entertainment ; and disavows all concern 
with secular vanities, especially those unedifying tales of love 
and arms, which were the customary themes of other poets, and 
the delight of an idle age. The romances of Octavian, sir 
Beyis, and sir Guy, have already been discussed at large. 
That of sir Isexbras was familij^r in the time of Chaucer, and 
occurs in the Rime of Sib Thopas K In Mr. Garrick's curious 
library of chivalry, which his fiiends share in common with 
himself there is an editicm by Cc^)land, extremely differoit 
from the manuscript copies preserved at Cambridge*, and in 
the Cotton collection*^. I belie\'e it to be originally a Frraich 
romance, yet not of very high antiquity. It is written in the 
stanza of Chaucer's sir Thopas ^ The incidents are for the 
most part those trite expedients, which almost constantly form 
the plan of these metrical narratives. 

I take this opportunity of remarking, that the minstrels, 
who in this prologue of Nassyngton are named separately from 
the gestours, or tale-tellers, were sometimes distinguished 
from the harpers. In the year 1 374>, six Minstrels, accompanied 
with four Harpers, on the anniversary of Alwyne the bishop, 

• risembrasc. King's MS.] Popular Poetry."— Enrr.] 

* V. 6. See supr. vol. i. p. 127. » MSS. Caius Coll. Class. A. 9. (2.) 
Kotos. [This romance has been re- ^ Calig. A. 12. f. 128. 

IHfiutcd in the «* Select pieces of early » See Percy's Ball. i. 306. 
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perf&mudih^r minstrelsies^ at dinner, in tbe hall of the con-, 
vent of saint Swithin at Winchester; and during suj^r, sung 
the same Gest, or tale, in the great arched chamber of the 
prior : on which solemn occasion, the said chamber was hm^ 
with the arras, or tapestry, of the three kings of Cologne"*. 
These minstrels and harpers belonged, partly to the royal 
faou^old in Winchester castle, and partly to the bishop of 
Winchester. There was an annual m3ss at the shrine or tomb 
of bishop Alwyne in the church, which was regularly Allowed 
by a feast in the convait It is probable, that the Gest here 
specified was some poetical legend of the prelate, to whose 
memory this yearly festival was instituted, and who was a Saxon 
bishop of Winchester about the year 1040 °. Although songs 
of chivalry were equally common, and I believe more welcome 
to the monks, at these sdlemnities. In an accompt-roU of the 
priory of Bicester, in Oxfordshire®, I find a parallel instancy 
iinder the year l^SS. It is in this entry. ^^Daf. sex Mini- 

™ Registr. Priorat. S. Swithini Win-. And the thre kinges, with all their com- 

ton. [ut supr. yoL I. p. 93.1 "In festo panj, 

Alwyni episcopi ..... Et durante pie- Their crownes glistening bright and 

tancia in aull conventus, sex mini- oriently, 

siKAUJi cum quatuor cixHARiSATORiBUSy With their presentes and gifies xnistically 

fkciebant ministralcias suas. £t post All this behelde I in picture on the wall* 

^nam, in magnk c^er& arciiata dom. j^ ^ Inventory of ornaments belong. 

Prions, cantabant idem gestum, m qua . ^ ^j^^ ^j^^^jj ^ Rolbech in lS- 

camera suspend^tur, ut mons est, ^olnshire, and sold jn the year 1548, 

magnum dorsdeftion^habenspicturas ^g find tlus article. « /tern, for the coats 

toum regum Colem. Vemebant autem ^^ ^^ jjj^ j. ^ Coloyne, vs. mid.*" 

dicti jocubtores a casteHo domim regis, j ^^^^ ^y^^ ^^ ^^ ^^ dresring 

^ ex famha episcopi .... The rest ^^ ^^^ represented the three kin^ 

IS much obhterated, and the d^ is j„ ^^^ procession on the Nativwy. 

hardly discernible. Among the Har- ^ ^^^ f^ ^ Mtsteky on the sub- 

loan manusmpts, there is an antient .^ ^^.^ ^ ^ ^^^ But i„ ^^ 

song on the three kings ^ Colc^ne, in ^same Inventory we have. Item, far tke 

which the whole story of tiiat favonte ^ ^^^^^ ^^y^^ apostles] coats, ^ far 

romance is raolvcd into alchemy. MSS. HaWs [Herod's] cite, &c. Stuke- 

2407. 13.^ foL Wynkyn de Worde j ,^ j^,l ^^^^^ ^^ ^^ ^^ 

?'*?*^ S?2cr'^f .'LT^'r l^ir: accompts of church-wardens for sain^ 

It is m MSS, HarL 1704. 11. fol. 49. jj^j^.^ ^^ Abingdon, Berks, for the 

b. Imperf. CoD. Tnn. r>ublin. V. 65i. ^ ^^^ ,^ ^^ ^ ^^ ^ 

14. [p. 16.] MSS. More, 37. And fre- Jj^^,^ jj^,,^^ ^^^^ J s^pp^^^ ft,;^ 

quaidy mother places. Barclay, in his pgrfsh interlude. ARCHiEOL.voLi. p. 16. 

Egloges, mentions this subject, a part n He is buried in the north wall of 

ef the nativity, painted on tibe walls of a ^^ p^sbytery, with an inscription. 

chwrcbectUhedraJl. Egl. v. Sigjat. D. u. o j^ Thesanrario CdL Trin. Oxon. 

ad cale. Slt^ offooles, edit. 1570. ^g^ ^^ j c^^-^ 
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strallis de Bokjrngham cantandbos in refedDm Marttbium 
SEPixif DOKMiEBTiux tu ffoto eptphomej ITS." That is, the 
treasurer of die mcMiastery gaxe finir shilling s to six minsirds 
from BaduD^iaiiiy fiH" singing in the refecrtcxy a legend called - 
the MARTTRDOX OF THE SEVEN SLEEPERS <*, <m the feast of the 
I^nphany. In the Cotton library, diere is a Norman poem m 
Saxon characters on this subject *> ; whidi was probably trans- 
lated afterwards into English rhyme. The original is a Greek 
legend% never printed; but which, in the dark ages, went about 

' In Aefoortli century, bcii^mckMed tionsabookof Sunt Matthew the Evan- 

in a cave at Ephesos hj the emperour gelist, De It^amOa Sahatansj in which 

Dedos 372 years, diey were afterwaids oar Lovd is mtrodnced learning to read, 

Ibtind skepii^ and attre. &c See Ircn. lih. L c zvii. p. 104. 

* MSS. Cott. Caug. a. ix. SL £oL Among other figments of this kind^ in 

21S. b. [See sopr. ¥oL i- p. 20l] "Jd the I^eodo-Gdaasan Decree are recited, 

commtnct lavieXse Ser donnanz.** The khtoty amd waiwtiy tf tmr Savkwr, 

La uenm ^en ke mr mr bare ""^ ?f -M"y fln^ <*« midmfe. And, 

r rrrnnx err cercme e pure. TheUstmyjfAemfmmeyrfm^Satmmr. 

T iLTco ¥ u! x: €>Te m^ J™^. Can. DtsHKCT. can. 3. The latter 

^.^vtif^"^^^ Hid. ^ece is mentioned by Anastasius, where 

tins, ^niUioutMnai^ the author, g^^ L censures as supp«ititiow^ ttemifnfe 

thesubstance of this GreA Iqsend, Kbl. . ^^^ fZ^jK^y^Tl^ J^^ 

^ loAA -^u^icoi r 1 wurades of duist. Oivy. c. xui. p. 26. 

Con. ccun. pag. 1399. edit. 1591. foL ^, .i, . ;._^!t. ; *__i.j- 

Tu:.-* L^L««.-«.«w— ♦fc- A,^ Onthe8amcsui>|ectthereisan ArahMJ 



?^'*?37"~Tf"^^5!' book, probably co^iled soon after Ae 

biai^ The mussuhnysbofrowed mny ISerfMahoieuIZn, trw»Uted into 

"T^^Sf^^^Si^^^t.''^^ L^ by Sikius, called Etakgeuum 

which they e^Bished with new fie- ,^,^„,j^ ^rab. et Latin, -ftnject. ad 

^"""^ 352Lff^*^*^ Bhen.l^.8vo. In thispiecCCbrist 

WM accidentally shut upin AettTem js ettmmed by the Jewish doctow, m 

^^J^.S^rfS'^ ^'l'^ astronomy, medicine, physics, and me- 

^ Herbdot, I>icT. OaicKT. p. 139. a. t^«i«/ 'sikius say^ thit the fukmle 

V. AsHAB. p. 17. In the Brit«h Mu- ^^^lks of Christ w«e common among 

^umAereisapoem,partlymSaion the Persians. Ibid, in Not. p. 55. yZ 

^■^^-^^r^i!^/^ briduscites a Germ^i poem, more than 

i^ 5fJ Si^'1^^^7^ K fourh,mdredyea«old,fouirdedonthese 

J1S& HarL 2399. la foL 47. It be- j^^^ ^^^ Apocryph. Not. Test. 

S™* ^"®» torn. i. pag. 212. Hamburg. 1703. 

Alle myzthty god yn Trynyte, At the end of the English poem on 

That bowth [bought] man on rode dere; ^\^ subject above dted, is the following 

He gefe ows washe to the rubric " Qod dnus Johannes Arcite- 

A lytyl wyle that ye wyll me hyre. nens canonicus Bodminie et natus in 

Who would suspect that this absurd le- ilia.*' Whether this canon of Bodmin 

gend had also a Greek ori^nal ? It was in Cornwall, whose name was perhaps 

taken, I do not suppose immediately. Archer, or Bowyer, is the poet, or only 

from an apooyphal narrative ascribed the transcriber, I cannot say. Seefol. 48. 

to saint Th(Hnas the apostle, but really In the same manuscript volume, [8.} 

compiled by Thomas Israelites, and en- there is an old Engli^ poem to our 

^tled, Kiyt Its T« wmiituk ^ ^^aXim Saviour, with this note. *' Explidt Con^ 

vri M9(iw (^ 0§0Tfif0t li^Z* 'Inri Xf i#tS, Liber templationem bonam. Quod dnus Johan- 

de puerUia et miracuUs domirdf Stc. It nes Arcuarius Canonicus Bodminie.** 

is printed in pert by Cotelerius, Not. ad Sec wliat is said, below, of the Pseudo- 

}'atr. Apobtoi. p. 274. Who tlicre men- Evamgeuum attributed to Nichodcmus. 
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in a barbarous Latin translation, by one Sjtus* ; or in a jiar- 
s^ve framed from dience by Gregory of Tours '. 

Henry Bradshaw has rather larger pretensions to poetical 

:tfame than William of Nassington, although scarcely deserving 

*he name of an original writer in any respect He was a na- 

"Cdve of Chester, educated at Gloucester college in Oxford, and 

^t length a Benedictine monk of saint Werburgh's abbey in 

iiis native place ". Before the year 1500, he wrote the life of 

SBAINT Werburgh, a daughter of a king of the Mercians, in 

lEnglish verse ^. This poem, beside the devout deeds and 

2)assion of the poet's patroness saint, comprehends a variety of 

<3ther subjects ; as a description of the kingdom of the Mer- 

«ans*, the lives of saint Etheldred and saint Sexburgh^, the 

foundation of the city of Chester 2, and a chronicle of our kings *. 

* Apud Surium, ad 27 Jul. And sithen regnyd his sone Richerd^ 
*■ Historia tejUem DomtienHum, Paris. A man that was never aferd : 

151 !• 4io. Ibid. 1640. And apud Rui- He werred ofte tyme and wyse 

xuut. p. 1270. See Pra^f. Ruinart. § 79. Worthily upon goddis enemyse. 

JLad Gregory himself De gloria marty" And sithen he was shoten, alas ! 

9-ufny cap. 95. pag. 826. This piece is Atte castle GaUard there he was. 

xiotioed and much commended by the Atte Fonte Everarde he lithe there : 

c]ld dunonicler Albericus, ad ann. 319* He regnyd almost ten yere.— • 

* Athen. Oxon. i. p. 9. Pits. 690. In Jolme is tyme, as y understonde^ 
^ He declares, that he does not mean Was entredyted idle Engelonde : 

to rival Chaucer, Lydgate senUentiouSi He was fulle wrothe and grym, 
pregmaunt Barklay, and inventive Skel- For prestus would nought synge before 
ton. The two last were his cotempora- hym, &c. 

^U\^i. ^' ^\y\i xix* ^^ '* ^ ^^ Lyd^ has left the best chronicle of 
X y .. . ^ ... * the kind, and most approaching to poetry. 

•Lib ?i *^md'"xv The fashion of The regnynge of kyngys after the conmust 

1^. n^p. XV. ine tasmon of ly the monk of Bury. MSS. Fairf. Bflil. 

m^ metrical Chromes of the kmgi ^^ jg ^^^^ ^gg ^^^^^, ^ .j^ 

er^i.g^««rf£ewveryfaslnonableinthis mSS. Harl. 2251. 3. Andabeautifiil 

centory. See supr. vol. 1. p. 96. Many copy, with pictures of the kings, MSS. 

f *^T*,r*^"^^^r^''''^^ ^^ Cotton. Julius. E. 5.] Neve? printed. 

^S^J1!,*^?'"*« ^T'*^^!3r [Unless printed by W^kyndeWorde, 

^gjod deductions. Hearne^ pnnted, L^g^ ^ J ,, xhismyghty Wyllyamduki 

from Ae Heralds office, a Petegee. of of Normandy."] T^s is one of the stan- 

T^^ 5;^%?^^ t^ ^'^^T^' ^ [See MSS.^Bodl. B. 3. 1999. 6.] 
to Hemy the Sixth, wntten m 1448. >• -' 

[ArrEMDix to Rob. Gloucestr. vol. ii. Ricakdus primus. 

p. SS5, see p. 588.] This is a specimen* Rychard the next by successyon, 

Hien r^nyd Harry nought full wyse, Ffirst of that name, strong, hardy, and 

The son of Mold [MaudTthe emperyse. notable, 

In hys tyme then sejrnt Thomas Was crouned kynge, called Cur de lyon. 

At Caunterbury martoyd was. With Saryxonys hedys served atte table : 

He held Rosomund the sheen, Sl6yn at Galard by death full lamentable : 

GreC sorwe bit was for the queen : The space regned fully ix yere ; 

At Wodestokeforhure he made a toure, His hert buryed in Roon, atte highe 

That is called Rosemouxdis bouiib.— autere. Compare 
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It is collected from Bede^ Alfred of Beverly, Mahnesbury, 
Girardus Cambrensis, EGgden's Polychroniccwi, and the passio- 
naries of the female saints, Werbm-gh, Etheldred, and Sex- 
burgh, which were kept for public edification in the choir of 
the church of our poet's monastery^. Bradshaw is not so fond 
of relating visions and miracles as his argument seems to pro- 
mise. Although ccmcemed with three saints, he deals more 
in plain &cts than in the fictions of religious romance ; and, on 
the whole, his performance is rather historical than hgendory. 
This is remarkable, in an age, when it was the fashion to turn 
history into legend^. His &bulous origin of Chester is not 

Compare MSS. HarL 372. 5. Tliere metbod of fbnning, and reducing into 

was partly a political view in these do- parchment-rolls, historicai. T&bbs of 

ductions : to ascertain the right of our the old testament. Alberic. in Chron. 

kii^ to the crowns of France, Castile, p. 441. See MSS. Denb. 1627. 1. Rot. 

Leon, and the dutchy of Normandy, membr. 

See MSS. HarL S26. 2. — 116. 11. foL As to Bradshaw's history of the foun- 

142. I know not whether it be worth dation of Chester, it may be classed widi 

observine, that about this time a practice the Foundation of thk abbet of Glou- 

prevailed of constructing long parch- cestkk, a poem of twenty-two staneas, 

ment^rolls in Latin, of the Pedigree of written in the year 1534, by the last 

our kings. Of this kind is the Pedigree abbot William M alverne, printed by 

of Briiish Ungsjrom Jidam to Henry tfie Heune, ubi supr. p. 378. Tlus piece 

Suthj written about the year 1450, by is mentioned by Harpsfield, Hist. 

Roger Alban,a Carmelite friar of Lon- Eccles. Angl. p. 264. Princip. " In 

don. Itbemns, ^Consideransdironico- sundrie fayer volumes of antiquitie.*' 

rum prolixitatem." The original copy, MSS. HarL 589. 14. foL 111. 
presented to Henry the Sixth by the b por as declareth the true Passio- 
compiler, is now in Queen's college nakt 

library at Oxforjl. MSS. [22.] B. 5. 3. a boke where her holie lyfe wrytten is. 

There are two copies m Wmchester col- Which boke remayneth in Chester mo- 
lege library, and another in the Bodleian. nastery. 

Among bishop More*s manuscripts, -.^ . .. * ^ ^^ .. * j 

there is a parchment-roll of the Pedigree }^' ^ ^ ^- ^ignat. C. u. Andagaw, 

of our kings from Ethelred to Henry "^^ 

the Fourth, in French, with pictures of I folow the legend and true hystory 
the several monarchs. MSS. 495. And ' After an hun£le stile and from it lyteU 
•in the same collection, a Pedigree from vary. 

Harold to H^ry the Fourth, wiA ele- ^^ ^^ ^^ Prologue, lib. L Sgnat. 

gant illummations. MSS. 479. ^i* ^e A iiiL 
same rage of genealogising, Alban above 

mentioned framed the Descent of Jesus Untoo this rude worice myne auctors 
Christ, from Adam through the Leviti- Aese, 

cal and regal tribes, the Jewish patri- Fy«t the true Leg^ids, and the vene- 
arcbs, judges, kings, prophets, and rable Bede, 

priests. The original nM, as it seems, Mayster Alfrydus, and Wyllyam Mal- 
on vellum, beautifully illuminated, is in musbury, 

MSS. More, ut supr. 495. But this Gyrard, Polychronicon, and other mo 
was partly copied from Peter of Poictou, indeed. 

a disciple of Lombard about the -year ^ Even scripturo^iistory was turned 
1 170, who, for the benefit of the poorer * into romance. The story of Esther and 

clergy, was the first that found out the AbasueniSy or of Amov or Hamottf and 
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80 much to be imputed to his own want of veracity, as to the 
authority of his voucher Ranulph Higd6n, a celebrated chro- 
nicler, his countryman, and a monk of his own abbey **• He 

Makdocheus or Mordecaiy was formed ing reproached his wife for her usual 

into a fabulous poem. MS. Vernon^ ut frowardness of temper, at last conjures 

supr. foL 213. her to come on board the ark, for fear 

Of Amok and Mardocheus. of drowning. His wife insiste on his 

«- ^ .. 1 sailing without her: and swears by CArwt 

Mony wynter witerly ^^^ °i^ Mn, that she will not embark 

Or Cnst weore boren of vre ladi, ^^^ ^^^ ^^ ^^^ ^^^ f^^^ companions 

A nch kynge, hizte Ahaswerf, ^^ ready to go with her. She adS, that 

mt stif was on stede and stere ; .^ j,^ j^ j^ ^^ ^ ^ ^e may sail alone, 

MighU kynge he was, i wis, ^^ ^^^ ^^^^ ^ ^^ ^J ^^ j^„^ 

He hvede muchel m weolye ant bbs, g^ ^^ ^ help of his brothirs. 

His blisse UMy i nat telle zou, f^^^ ^^ i„^„ the vessel ; and whUe 

How lange hit weore to schewe hit nou; ^^^ coidiaUy welcomes her on 

But thing that toycheth to vre matei« ^oard, she gives him a box on the ear. 
Iwol zou telle, gif ze wol here. ^here is an apocryphal book, of the 

^ kyng lovede a knight so wele, expulsion of Adam from Paradise, and 

That he commaunded men should knele ^f Ws pilgrimage to Ptoidise, &c &c 

Brfore him, m vche a streete, -^^^ ^^^ Cathedr. Winton. 4. 
Over aU th«- men mihte him meete ; d iijere is the greatest FobabiUty, 

W was the knihtes nome, ^^ ^^^^^ jj,^^^^ hitberi> known as 

On him feU muchel worldus schome, ^ historian and theologist, was the 

^or in this like kynges lande compiler of the Chester^ylai^s, mentioned 

Was moche folke of Jewes wonande, ^^ove, vol. ii. p. 76. lii one of the 

Of heore kynd the kyng hym tok Harleian copies [2013. 1.] under the 

A qwene to wy vc, as telleth the bok, &c j^damaHon for ^forming these plays 

In ths. British Museum, there is a in the year 1522, this note occurs, in the 

long commentitious narrative of the hand of the third Randal Hohne, one 

Creation of Adam and Eve, tlieir Suffer^ of the Chester antiquaries. << Sir John 

ingi and Repentance, Death and Buriat. Amway was mayor, A.D. 1327 and 

MS& Harl. 1704. 5. fol. 18. This is 1328. At which tyme these playes were 

from a Latin piece on the same subject, written by Randall Higoenet, a monke, 

ibid. 495. 12. fol. 43.* imperf. In the of Chester abbey,*' &c. In a prologue 

English, Peter Comestor, the maister of to these plays, when they were presented 

stories, author of the historia scholastica, in the year 1600, are these lines, ibid. 2. 

who flourished about the year 1170, is xhat sometymes therwas mayor of this 
quoted^ foL 26. But he is npt men- citie 

Honed in the Latin, at fol. 49. Sir John Amway knight: who most 

In Chaucer's Miller's Tale, we worthilie 
have this passage, v. 3538. Contented hymselfe to sett out in j)layef 
Hast thoa not herd, quod Nicholas also, The Devise of one Done Rondall, 
The sorwe of Noe with his felawship, Moonke of Chester abbaye. 
Or that he might get his wif to ship ? Done Rondcdl is Dan [dominus] Randai, 
1 know not whether this anecdote about In another of the Harleian copies <tf 
Noah is in any similar supposititious book these plays, written in the year 1607f 
«f Grenesis. It occurs, however, in the this note appears, seemingly written in 
Chester fFhitmn Playes, where the au- the year 1628. [MSS. HarL 2124.] 
tfaors, accOTding to the established indul- ** The Whitsun playes first made by one 
gence allowed to dramatic poets, perhaps Don Rondle Heggenet, a monke of Ches- 
thought Aemselves at liberty to enlarge ter abbey : who was thrise at Rome be- 
on the sacred story. MSS. Harl. 2013. fore he could obtaine leave of the popeto 
This altercation between Noah and his have them in the English tongue." Our 
wife, takes up almost the whole third chronicler's name in the text, sometimes 
jw^aiuiUc^these interludes. Noah;hav- wntimHik€denftaidHiggedai,W9S^aaAiy 
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supposes that Chester, called by the ailtient Britons CaiK 
Lleon, or the city of Legions, was founded by Leon Gaur, a 
giant, corrupted from Leon Vaur, or the great legion. 

The founder of this citie, as sayth Polychronicon, 
Was Leon Gaur, a myghte stronge gyaunt. 
Which buildid eaves and dongeons manie a one^ 
No goodlie buildyng, ne proper, ne pleasant 

He adds, with an equal attention to etymology : 

But kinge Leir a Britan fine and valiaunt^ 
Was founder of Chester by pleasaunt buildyn^ 
And was named Guar Leir by the kyng. ^ 

But a greater d^ree of credulity would perluq)s have afibrded 
him a better claim to the character of a poet : and, at least, we 
should have conceived a more advantageous opinion of his ima^ 
ginadon, had he been less frugal of those traditionary &bles, 
m which ignorance and superstition had cloathed every part of 
his argument. This piece was first printed by Pinson in the year 
1521. " Here begynneth the holy lyfe of Saynt WerburgE, 
very firutefuU for all cristen people to rede^." He traces the 
genealogy of saint Werburg with much historical accuracy^. 

corrupted into Higgenei, or Heggenet : 1328, and there was so much difficulty 

end Raitdal is Ranulph or Randolph, in obtaining the pope's permission that 

Ralph, He died, having been a monk they might be presented in English, a 

of Chester abbey sixty- four years, in the presumptive proof arises, that aU ovat 

year 136S. In PikIis Plowman, a frier Mtstekixs before that period were id 

pays, that he is well acquainted with the Latin. These plays will therefore have 

** rimes of Randall of CHzsrsa.'* fol. the merit of being the first English in- 

86. edit* 155(X I take this passage to terludes. ' Lib. ii. c iii. 

allude to this very person, and to his ' Li octavo. With a wooden cut of the 

compositions of this kind, for which he Saint. Prindp. *< When Phebus had 

was probably soon famous. [The MSS. ronne his cours in Sagittari." At the 

read Randall erle of Chester, which in- banning is an English copy of verses^ 

dependcntly of other reasons equally con- by J. T. And at the end two others, 

elusive renders this conjecture perfectly ' ji descrypcyon of the geneaiogy of 

nugatory.— Edit, j In an anonymous satnt Wseburoe, jfc* 

Chronicon, he is styled namdphut This noHe prynces, the doughter of 

Cestrensis, which is nothing more than Syon, 

Randall or CHitTER. MS. Ric. James xhe floure of vertu, and vyrgyn glory- 

zi. 8. BibL Bodl. And agam we have, ^^^ 

Ramulphi Cjstrinsis "ar* componewU Blessed saynt WeAurge, ftiU of devo- 

sermonet," MSS. BodL sup. N. 2. Art. cyon 

10. And in many other places. Descended by auncetry, and ty tie famous. 

By the way, if it be true that these Of foure myghty kynges, noble and vyc- 

Mtitziixxs were composed in the year toryous. 
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The most splendid passage of this poem, is the following 
description of the feast made by king Ulpher in the hall of the 
abbey of Ely, when his daughter Werburgh was admitted to 
the veil in that monastery. Among other curious^ anecdotes 
of antient manners, the subjects of the tapestry, with which the 
hall was hung, and of the songs sung by the minstrels, on this 
solemn occasion, are given at large**. 

Kynge Wulfer her father at this ghostly spousage 

Prepared great tryumphes, and solempnyte; 

Made a royall feest, as custome is of maryage, 
Sende for his frendes, after good humanyte 
Kepte a noble housholde, shewed great lyberaljiie 
Both to ryche and poore, that to this feest wolde come. 
No man was denyed, every man was wellcome. 

Her uncles and auntes, were present there all 

Ethelred and Merwalde, and Mercelly also 

Thre blessed kynges, whome sayntes we do call 

Saint Keneswyd, saint Keneburg, their sisters both two . 

And of her noble lynage, many other mo 

Were redy that season, with reverence and honour 

At this noble tryumphe, to do all theyr devour. 

Beynynge in his lande, by true succes- Which Penda subdued, fyue kynges of 

syon, this regyon 

As her lyfe historyall \ maketh declare- Reygnynge thjrrty yere, in worshyp and 

cyon. reuerens 

The year of oUr lorde, fifom the na^ Was grauntfather to Werborge, by ly- 

tyvnrte ; ^^^^ nyall successyon 

lyue hundretfa xiiii. and iiii. -score, By his queue Kyneswith, had a noble 
Whin Auslytt was %ende, from, saynt generacyon 

Oregorye, Fyue valeant prynces, Penda and kynge 

To conuert this, regyon, unto our sa^ ^ Wulfer, 

uyoure Kynge Ethelred, saynt Marceyl, saynt 
IIk noble kyng Cryda than r eygned with Marwalde in fere. ' 

honoure ^ 

Upon the Mercyens, whiche kynge was * "Of the great solempnyte kynge 

fi^er ^ Wulfer made at the ghostly maryage of 

Unto kynge Wybba, and Quadriburge .Saynt Werburge his dougfater, to dlhis 

his syster. lovers, cosvns, and frendes.** Ca. p/i, 

Ihis Wybba gate Penda, kynge of L. i. 

Merpyens^ 

'^ That is, her Legend. * Edit. Pins. 1521. 
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Tho kynses mette tfa^, With their isbb^pmy-f 
Egbryct Kjtige of Kent; broths to thte qtiem ; 
^Thte second wSs AMnlphie kjmge of the least p^Utyv 
Brother to isayiH; Audry, wyfeiwid inayde seatehe; 
Wfth divers of 'tli^ progieny, and nobles «ts I ^eaOf 
l^k^ erie», bm-bns, and lord^ ftrfe and ii^e^ 
In th^yr best array, were present ^U in f^*. 

It were full tedyous, to make descrypcyon 

Of the great ttyumphes, and solen^ne royalty 

Belongynge to the feest, the honour and provy^on^ 

By playne declaracyon, upon every partye ; 

But the sothe to siay, withouten ambyguyte^ 

All nerbes and flowres, fi^agraunt, fiiyre and swetei 

Were strawed in halles, and layd under th^ fete. 

Clothes of golde and arras^ were banged in th^ hall 
I^epajmted tnth j^yctures, tind h}rstoiyes manyfidd^ 
Wffl Wroughte and rnrfldy, with precious atones aH 
Glyterynge as Phlebus, and ihe betto golde, 
Lyke an 'er&Iy fiahaiy^ pleasatuit to beiiolde : 
As for the sayd moynesS was not thetti tiihdnge^ 
"But pfay^ge in her cdl, as done aH novice yonge. 

The %tory'of Adam, there Wks gobdly "wrought 
And of his wyfe Eve, bytwene them the seipenl^ - 
tiow they were deeeyved, and to theyr pejmes bro^ht 
Thdre was Cayn and Abell, bfierybge theyr present, : 
Tte i S ttc ryi^eii of Atten, aooepte fall evydent: 
Titbidl and Tubklcain, were^urtrayed in that plaoe 
The inventbtii*s 6f miS^ke, and cfafte by gfeiat gi-ace* 

Kbe and his isbyj^e, was made there cuiyously 
-^ndyhgefiMrthe'a hivto^ whiche never came again; 
And how the dove returned, with a bniuhcheliastelyy 

* togctfacr, ^ nuB. U «• ^lie Lidy Wefbuxg. 
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A token of comfette and peaoe, to ttiian ^sertayrve: 
Abraham there was, standing upcm the iriotmt ph^c 
To offer m sacrifice, Isaac his dere sone, '' ■- ^ 

And how the shepe &fr hym was offered in cblacyon. 

The twelve sones of ^cob^ there were in pmtraytur^ 
And how into tjgypt, ^png^ Joseph was sold^ '^ , 
There was imprisoned, by a false conjectour, 
After in all Egypte, was juJer (as is tolde). 
There was in pycture, Mojnses wyse and bcflde, 
Our Lorde apperynge, in btishe flamnnynge as fyre 
And nofliing thereof brent, Idfe, tree, nor jspp^ K 

The ten plages of Egypl^ were well embost 

The chyldreu of Israel, passyng the reed see, 

Kynge Pharoo drowned, with all his ^roude boost. 

And how the two table, at the mbttnte Synaye 

Were gyven to Moyses, and how 190oh to idoia^ '' 

The people were prone, tind pnnysfced were ^refo^e. 

How Datan fmd Abyron, far piyde were ftffl youre". 

Duke Josue was joyned, after them in pycture^ 

Ledynge the Isjpehelytes to the land of jpromyssyon. 

And how the said land was divided by mesure 

To the people of God, by -eqiiafl sundry pwcyofl : " 

The judges and l»^ss9iops were (there everyehone^ 

Theyr noble actes, and tryumphes marcyall, 

Fresshly were browdred in these doflics roydl. 

Nexte to the greate lorde, af)pered iayre 394 ^^X^hf 

Kynge Saull and David^ and prudent Solompn, 

Roboas succedjmge, whiche soone lost his myght. 

The good kynge Ssechyas, and his g^neracyon. 

And so to the Madiab^s, and dyvers vOther nacrf on. 

All these sayd i^i^es, so rychely done iBtnd wrou^t, 

Belongyi^ to hyng Wrilfer, ^gayn that tyme urtte bw&ght*^ 

^ twig, branch. ™ burnt. Wulfer, was brought to £ly moDMtmj 

» JUni^t^ifcHO, b<|piiflttg4o1dng oa(Aiit«lccasioii. 

C2 
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But over the hye desse^y in the piyncypall place 
Where the sayd thre kynges sate crowned all. 
The best hallynge^ hanged^ as reason was, 
Whereon were wrought the ix, orders angelicall 
Dyvyded m thre ierarchyses, not cessynge to call 
Sanctus, sanctus^ sanctus, blessed be the Trynite, 
Dominus Deus Sabaoth, thre persons m one deyte. 

Next in order suynge^, sette in goodly purtrayture 
Was our blessed lady, flowre of femynyte. 
With the twelve Apostles, echeone in his figure, 
And the foure Evangelystes, wrought most curyously : 
Also the Dyscyples of Christ in theyr degre 
Prechynge and techynge, unto every nacyon. 
The faythtes"^ of holy chyrche, for their salvacyon. 

Martyrs than folowed, right manifolde : 

The holy Innocentes, whom Herode had slayne, 

Blessed Saynt Stephen, the prothomartyr truly, 

Saynt Laurence^ Saynt Vyncent, sufFerynge great payne ; 

With many other mo, than here ben now certayne. 

Of which sayd martyrs exsample we may take, 

Pacyence to observe, in herte, for Chrystes sake, 

Confessours approched, right convenient, 

Fressely embrodred in ryche tysshewe and fyne ; 

Saynt Nycholas, Saynt Benedycte, and his covent, 

Saynt Jerom, Basylyus, and Saynt Augustine, 

Gregory the great doctour, Ambrose and Saynt Martyne ; 

All Aese were sette in goodly purtrayture, 

Them to beholde was a heavenly pleasure. 

V^yrgyns them folowed, crowned with the lyly. 
Among whome our lady chefe president was ; 
Some crowned with rooses for their great vyctory : 
Saynt Katheryne, Saynt Margerette, Saynt Agathas, 
Sajmt Cycyly, Sajmt Agnes, and Saynt Chary tas, 

^ teat [Vid. supr.1 ' tapestry. "^ following. ' feats; facts. 
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Sstjnt Lucye, ^^ufmt Wenefiyde, end Saynt ApoIyn$ 
AJA these were bn>tliered% tibe dothies of golde Within^ 

XLTpon the other syde of the hall sette were 

KToble auncyent storyes, and how the stronge Sampson 

Subdued his enepriyes by his myghty power ; 

Hector of Troye, slayne by fids treason j 

noble Arthur, kynge of this regyon : 
A^(^ith many other mo, which it is to loinge 
I^laynly to expresse this (yme you amonge. 

Tbe tables were covered with clothes of dyaper, 

Rychely enlarged with silver and with golde, 

The cupborde with plate shynyng fityre and clere, 

^Carshall^ theyr p%ce/s fiili^^lled manyfplde : 
OF myghty wyne plenty, botfi newe and olde, 
All maner kynde of meetes delycate 
C^^^'bw grace was sayd) to them was preparate* 

1^0 this noble feest there was suche prdinaunce. 

That nothynge wanted that goten myght be 

On see and on lande, but there was habundance 

Of all maner pleasures to be had for mcmye ; 

The hordes all charged fiill of meet plente^ 

And djnrers sujbtyltes^ prepared sothly were. 

With cordyall and spyces, thejrr guestes for to chere^ 

The joyfiill wordes and sweet communycacyon 
Spoken at the table, it were harde to tell ; 
Eche man at lyb^rte, without interrupcyon, 
Bothe sadnes and myrtbes, also pryve counsell. 
Some adulacyon, some the truth dyxl tell, 
But the great astates** spake of theyr regyons, 
Knyghtes of theyr chyvahy, of craftes the comons, 

Certayne at eche cours of service in the hall, 
Trumpettes blewe up, shalmes and claryons, 
Shewynge theyr melody, with toynes*' musycall, 

embroidered. *- dishes of curious cookery, so called. ^ kings. ^ tutiei. 
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Dyvers od^er la^tedlea, ia craft; ^lopatcyoos. 
Mad swejbe ecmcotdaiimee; aiid hu^ dyyysyon&i 
An hevenly pleasure, suche armony to here^ 
Rejoysynge the bertes of the audyence fidl clerq. 

A singuler MynstreU, att c^er ferre. passynge^ 
Toyned^ his instruxneiift iapleasaundir nimeayr 
And sang moost swetely,. ike Gompany gladynge, 
Of myghty conqueronrs, the fiumovs yyctory ; 
Wherwith was ravysshed theyr spvytes and memory : 
Specyally he sange of the great Alexandere, 
Of his tryumpHes and honours endurynge xii yere. 

Solemply he saoge the gcate of the Romafiis^ 

Ruled under kynges- by pdicy and wjrsedorae, 

Of theyr hye justice and ryghtfU ordinaims 

Dayly encre,asynge in worshyp and renowne^ 

Tyll Tarquyne the proude kyng^ widi.that great eoB&sion, 

Oppressed dame Lucrece, the wyfe of Colatyne^ 

Kynges never reyned in Rome syth that tyme. 

Also how the Romajnis, vniet thte dyctatoursy 
Governed all regjrpiis of the worlde ryght VFysdy, 
Tyll Julyus Cesar, exc^ynge alt conquerours^ 
Subdued PompeiuB, and toke the hole monarchy 
And the rale of Rocne to hym selfe manfully ; 
But Cassius Brutus, the &ls conspyratour. 
Caused to be slayne the sayd noble emperour« 

Afler the sayd Julius, succeded his syster sone^ 

Called Octavianus, in the imperyall see. 

And by his precepte was made descrypcyon 

To every regyon^ lande, sbyrey, and qrtee^ 

A tribute to pay unto bis dignyte: 

That tyme was universal peas and honour. 

In whiche tyme was borne our blessed Savyouro. 

' tuned. tJkA otRcers of the kingdMa df B^b^lMiy 

^ This puts one in mind of the Sheriffs, Dak. iii. 2. 
in QUI Translation of the Bible, mmongf 
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All these i^^oryes, noble f^d auncyen|> 
Rejoysynge the audyenc^ ^e sange with pleas^^r ; 
And m^y other mo of the Newe Testament^ 
Pleasaunt and profytal^e £;>r their soules cure, 
Whiche be omytted, now not put in iu:e* : 
The mynjrsters were ready, theyr oflfyce to fuUfyll, 
To take up the tables at their lordes wylL 

Whan this noble feest ^d great solempnyte, 

Dayly ^idurynge a Ipnge tyme and spaqe^ 

Was royally ended with honpur and royaltei, 

Eche kynge at other lysence tal^en bace, 

And so departed from thens to theyr place : 

Kyng Wulfer retourned) with wprshyp and repowije, 

Frcnn the house^ of Ely to his owne mansyon. 

If there be any merit of imagination or invention, to which 
^ poet has a daim in this description, it altogether consists in 
(be application* The circumstances themselves are faithfiiUy 
copied by Bradshaw, from what his pwn age actually presented, 
hi this r«qpect, I mean as a picture of antient life, the passage 
is interesting ; and for no other reason. The Versification is 
ia&iitdiy inferior to Lydgate's worst manner, 

Bradshaw was buried in the cathedral church, to which his 
^nv^it was annexed, in the year 1513^ Bale, a laolent re? 
A^mer, €4>$^pves, that our poet was a person remarkably piou9 
A>r the times in which hq flourished^* This is on indirect sa» 
^ire mi the monks, and on the period which preceded the Re- 
formation. I believe it will readily be granted, that our author 
l^%d more piety than poetry. His Prologue contains the folr 
loMong hmnble professions of his inability to treat lofty subjects, 
^ftUd to please light readers. 

To descrybe hye hystoryes I dare not be so bolde, 
Syth it is a matter for clerkes convenyent ; 
As of the seven ages, and of our parentes olde, 

. * Not mentioned l^iere; [not now put * inoni^tery. ^ Ath. Oxoi^. i. ?. 

^ iVif*?rfias(^.] ^ Cenl iz. Numb. 17. 
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Or of the four empyres' whilom most excelleiit ; 
Knowyng my lerning therto insuffycient : 
As foi* baudy balades you shall have none of me. 
To excyte lyght hertes to pleasure and vanity.** 

A great translator pf tl;e lives of the Saxon saints^ from the 
Saxon, in which language only they were then extant, into 
Latin, was Goscelinus, a monk of Saint Austin^s at Canter- 
bury, who passed from France into England, with Herman, 
bishop of Salisbury, about the year 1058*, As the Saxon 
language was at this time but little understood, these translar 
tions opened a new and ample treasure of religious history: 
nor were they acquisitions only to the religion, but to the lite- 
rature, of that era. Among the rest, were the Lives of saint 
Werburgh^, saint Etheldred^^, and saint Sexburgh^, most pro- 
bably the l^nds, which were Bradshaw's originals* Us)ler 
observes, that Goscelinus also translated into Latin the antient 
Cat^ogue of the Saxon saints buried in England ^ In the re^ 
gister of Ely it is recorded, that he was the most eloquent wrn 
ter of his age ; and that he circulated all over England, tlie 
lives, miracles, and gests, of the saints of both sexes, which 
he reduced into prose-histories \ The words of the Latin de- 
serve our attention. " In historiis in prosa dict^ido mutavit'* 
Hence we may perhaps infer, that they were not before in 
prose, and that he took them from old metrical legends i tlii^ 
is a presumptive proo^ that the lives of the saints were at first 
extant in verse*. In the same light we are to understand the 

* BroL lib. i. Signat A.iii. [Ames or * In Registr. Eliens. ut infr. 
Hei1>eit attribute to this author ; « The *» See Leland. Coll. iii. p. 152. Com- 
L^fe oif Saynt Radegunde," printed by pare the Lives of S. Etheldred, S. Wer. 
JPinsoir in^ 4to. without date : in stanzas burgh, and S. Sexburgh, at the end of 
of seven lines. He dyed, as it appears the Historia aurxa of John a£ Tiii-> 
from the book, in 1513.-^Ritson.] mouth, MS. Lambeth. 12. I know not 

* W. I^almesbur. lib. iv. ubi infr.— whether they make a part of his famous 
Gos^Sin. in Prsefatt ad Vit. S. Augus- Sanctilogium. He flourished about the 
tini. ' See Mabillon, Act. Ben. Saec. i. year 1380. 

p. 4d9. i Antiquit. Brit. c. ii. p. 15. See Le- 

* Mnted, Act. Savctor. Bolland. land's Coll. iiL 86. seq. And Hickes. 
tom, i. februar. p. 386. A part in Le- Thesaur. vol. ult. p. 86. 146. 208. 
land, Coll. ii. 154. Compare MSS. ^ Cap. x. Vit. Ethel 

C.C.C. Cant. J. xiii. * [The passion for versifying every 
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^ords which immediately follow. " Hie scripsit Prosam sanctae 
^theldredse '.'' Where the Prose of saint Etheldred is opposed 
to her poetical legend"*. By mutavit dictando, we are to mi- 

thing w»s carried to sucli a height in in the same way, to other reli^ous 

€be middle ages, that before tiie year houses. From his Epistles, it appeaa 

ISOO^ Jnstinian's Institutes, and the that he wrote the life of saint WMMkf 

code of French jurisprudence, were patron of the priory of canons reguLu- of 

translated into French rhymes. There his native town of Stone in Stafibrdsh'se^ 

is a Tery antient edition of this work, which he dedicated to the prior, William 

without date, place, or typographer, said de Madeiy. Epist. iii. dat. 1S99. [MSS. 

to 1^ corrected par j^udeun docteurs Bibl* BodL Sup. D U Art. 123. J He 

and souverahis iegisies, in which are these was Latin secretary to several bishops, 

lines, and could possibly write a legend or a 

J* ay, par paresse, demour^ letter with equal facility. His epistles 

Trop longuement a commencer *^ 123 in number. The first of them. 

Pour Institutes romancer, »" which he is stiled ckancettour to the 

See Menage, OBS.surLE Lang. Fr. P. bUf^ of U^i^^.h to ^aicl^l^op 

preiTchTd. yerdier and La Crpix, iii, of Canterbury. That is, ^crefo^. [MSS. 

428. iv. 16a 554. 560. Bibl. Fr. edit. ^2?^ J^^'' ^'\ ^H Th^bidiop 

1773.-.AnDmoN8,] ^J w l*^^*^"* ""^"'^ ^""^ ^"^ ^"^^^ 

1 Which is extant in this Ely register, o^v^y^enam. 

and contains 54 heads. ^e most extraordiimry compo«tM>p 

"And these improved pros^narr^ of this kind, if we consider, among ^^ 

tives were often turned back again into cmrumstances, that it wm comp^ed at a 

««— «•«« o^ i.«« — j« *w« »^ K«<v-« time when knowledge and literature had 

verse, even so late as in the aee beiOTe j ^ j v i_* :■ 

«: to which, among others I could made some progre^, and when mankind 

mention, we may rjr the legend of woe "much less disposed to bdiere or 

Sunt Eu«»duiis, MSS. CottonfcAUo. ^ mvent miracles, more e,)ecialy when 

k a the subject was quite recent, is the Le- 
gend of KiKO Henry the Sixth. It is 

Seynt Eustace, a nobuU knyzte, entitled, De Miracuus beatissimi ittius 

Of hethen law he was ; ^iilitis Christi, Henrici sexti, etc. That 

And ere than he crystened was j^ ^ight properiy rank with other le- 

Mene callyd him Pladdas. gends, it was translated from an English 

He was vrith Trajan themperor, &c. copy into Latin, by one Johannes, styled 

A Latin legend on this saint is in MSS. PaupemUus, a monk, about the year 

HarL 2316. 42. 1503, at the command of John Morgan, 

Conoemii^ legend-makers, there is a dean of Windsor, afterwards bishop of 
coiious story in MSS. James, xxxi. p. 6. saint David*s. It is divided into two 
[ad Iter Lancastr. num. 39. vol. 40.1 books : to both of which, prefaces are 
BibL Bodl. Gilbert de Stone, a learned prefixed, containing proofs of the mi- 
ecclesiastic, who flourished about the year racles wrought by this pious monarch. 
1S80^ was solicited by the monks of Ho- At the beginning, there b a hymn, with 
Wwell in Flintshire, to write the life of a prayer, addre^ed to the royal saint. 
war patron saint. Stone applying to foL 72. 
Afise monks for materials, was answered, « , miles nredose 
flnt they had none in their monastery. ^^^ ij«««*„« ««««^«1« a^ 
Upon which he dechired, that he could ^^ ^^'^^^ f^^"^"^* ^ 
execute 'the work just as easily without Henry could not have been a complete 
any materials at all : and that he would saint without his legend. MSS. Had. 
write them a most excellent legend, after 423. 7. And MSS. Reg. 13 C. 8. What 
ihe fnanner of the legend of Thomas a shall we think of the judgment and abi- 
Becket. He has the character of an lities of the dignified ecclesiastic, who 
degant Latin writer ; and seems to have could seriously patronise so ridiculous a 
done the same piece of service, perhaps narrative ? 



deffsUuad, tbatibe translatedj or reformed^ or, in tk^ inost g% 
l^ieral sense, wrote an^ in I^iuj these antiquated lives*. KpH^ 
principal objects were the more recent saints, eepedally tbo^ 
of this island. Malmesbury says, ^^ Innumeras Sanctobum 
Vitas Recentium sfylo extidit^ veterum vel amjssas, vel s^^»h 
miter editas^ comptius tenavavit "/* In this respect, the labours 
of Goscelin partly resembled those of Symeon Metaphraste% m 
celebrated Constantinopolitan writer of the tenth century : wllQ 
obtained the distinguished appellation of the Metaphrast, b^ 
cause at the command, and under the auspices, of Constan}imi 
Pbrphyrogenitus, he modernised the more antient narr^ves 
of the miracles and martjnrdoms of the most eminent eastam 
and western saints, for the use of the Greek church : or rathei 
digested, fix>m detached, imperfect^ or obsolete books on th^ 
subject, a new and more commodious body of the si^^r^ 
biography. 

Among the many striking contrasts betweai the manneif^ 
^xA characters of antient and modem life, which these annals 
present, we must not be surprised to find a mercer, 9, sh^riiQS» 
and an alderman of London, descending fix)m his iBspoitaiil 
occupations, to write verses. This is Robert Fabyan, who yet 
is generally better known as an historian, than as a poet He 
was esteemed, not only the most facetious, but the most learned, 
of all the mercers, sheriffs, and aldermen, of his time: and no 
layman of that age is said to have been better skilled in th§ 
Latin language. He flourished about the year 1494. In his 
Chronicle, or Concordance of histories^ from Brutus to the 
year 1485, it is his usual practice, at the division of the book$, 
to insert metrical prologues, and other pieces in verse. Tlie 
best of his metres is the Complaint of king Edward the Se- 
cond; who, like the personages in Boccacio's Fall of P&inc^ 
is very dramatically introduced, reciting his own misfortunes^* 

■ Hist. AngL Ub. iv, p. 180. the tyme of his emprysonment.'* ibid« 

* Fol. 171. torn. ii. edit 1533. See By the way, there is a passage ii| tlik 

H«ume*s Lib. Nig. Scacc. p. 425. And chronicler which points out the tnw 

Praefat. p. xxxviii. Fabyan says, "they reading of a controverted passage in 

mrt reported to be his own raakyngc, in Shakespeare, <' Also children werycbris- 



Bat this tfoiSoquy is nothing more thd& a transiation firom a 
sbffft and a veary poor Latin poem attributed to that monarch, 
bit probdbly written by William of Wyreester, which i* pre^ 
mmd among the manuscripts of the college of arms, and en- 
tided^ Ltementatio gloriosi regis Edvardi de Kamarvon quam 
edUU tempore stue incarcerationis. Our author's transiticms 
fima prose ixt verses in the course of a {htoUx narrative^ seem 
tabe made witib much ease; and» when he b^ns to versify, 
tb lustorian disappears only by the addition of rhyme and 
stttiMu In the first edition of his Chrokicls, by way of epi* 
kgOea to his seven books, he has given us JTie seven joy^ of the 
Bkssed Virgin in English Rime. And under the year 1325, 
there is a poem to the virgin ; and another on one Badby, a 
LoDardy under the year 1409 p. These are suppressed in the 
later editions. He has likewise left a panegyric on the city of 
Lcmdon ; but despairs of doing justice to so noble a subject for 
\n»^ even if be had the eloquence of TuUy^ the morality of 
SaKca, and the harmony of that^air^ Lady Callic^e^. Tho 
leader will thank me for citing only one stanza firom king 
Edbnucd's Complaikt. 

When Saturne, with his cold and isye &ce, 

The ground, with his &ostes^ tumeth grene to white; 

The time winter, which trees doth deface. 

And causeth all verdure to avoyde quite : 

llien fortune, which sharpe was, with stormes not lite 

Hath me assaulted with her froward wylJ, 

And me beclipped with daungers ryght yU."^ 

toid tiiorougfa aU the land, and menne ' In the British Museum tiiere is « 

^mdedmdanealedy excite suche,"&c poem on this subject, and in th« aame 

tekil pw sa coL S. [Another proof stanza. MS& UarL 2393. .4to. U Th« 

^■M ascertains this reading of the con- i^ost of Edward the Second, as here, ia 

t'DYertid passage in Hamlet, occurs in introduced speaking. It is addressed to 

tib lanance oi Mokts Arthur. When queen Elizabeth, as appears, among other 

■r Lan^dot was dying, << whan he was passages, from st. 92. 242. 243. 305. I( 

AMNletf and ended, and had oU that a begins thus. 

2JJWI man ought to have, he praid Uie y^^^ ^^^^ ^ ^^^ j^t ^pent in woe 

^ lliat his felowes might be«« his jy^^^^ ^^ ^^unds receyved within his 
Wffle unto Joyous Garde," &c. B. xxi. brest? ^^ 

^'l^riUi-ADDlTlOKS.] \ 

' Edit Lond. 1516. fol. / It b imperfect, having only 352 stanzas. 

^ FoL 2. torn. ii. ut sopr. Then follows the same poem ; witii 
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• As an historian, our author is the dullest of compilers. He 
is equally attaitive to the succession of the mayors of London, 
and (^ the monarchs of England : and seems to have thou^t 
the dinners at Gtiildhall, and the pageantries of ike dty-com- 
panics, more interesting transactions, than our victories in 
France, and our struggles for public liberty at home* One of 
Fabyan's historical anecdotes, under the important reign of 
Henry the Fifth, is, that a new weathercock was placed on the 
cross of Saint Paul's steeple. It is said that cardinal Wols^ 
commanded many c(q>ies of this chronicle to be committed to 
die flames, because it made too ample a discovery of the excesK 
sive revenues of the clergy. The earlier chapters of these 
childish annals feithfuUy record all those fabulous traditions, 
which generally i^up^dy the place of historic monuments in de- 
scribing the origfai of a great nation. 

Another poet of this period is John Watson, a priest. He 
wrote a Latin theological tract entitled Speculum CHRisxiANif 
which is a sort of paraphrase on the decalogue and the creed^ 
But it is interspersed with a great number of wretched En- 
glish rhymes: among which, is the following hymn to the 
virgin Mary '. . . * . 

Mary Moder, wel thu be ; 
Mary Moder thenk cm me : 

tnsnj alterations,' additions^ and onus- poems deserve no further mention : nor 

sions. This is addressed to James the would they have been mentioned at aU* 

First, as appears from st. 6. 259. 260. but from their reference to the text, and 

926>&c. It contains 581 stanzas. There on account of their subject. Compare 

is another copy in the same Hbisry, MSS. HarL 2251. 119. fol. 254. ^n 

Num. 558. At the end the poet calls unfinished poem on Edward the Se- 

IftiiBBelf IvroRTUNio. This is an iqipel- cond, perhaps by Lydgate. Prind '* B^ 

latkm which, I think, Spenser sometimes holde this greate prince Edward the 

assvmed. But Spenser was dead before Secunde.** [The author of this poeni^ 

tiie reign of James : nor has this piece on the Miseries of Edward II. was Ralph 

Miy of Spenser's chaxacteristic merit. It Starkey, the antiquary.— KiTspx. 1 

begina thus. ' MSS. C. C. C. Oxon^ 155. MSj3» 

I sinff thv sad disaster fatal kini? ^"*^ ^' ^^' MSS.Thoresb. 530, Thew 

1 sing tny Ma oisMier, tatoi ung, . abridgement of this work, fMSa 

Carnarvon Edward, secondofthatname. ^^^ 2250^.] with the date 147^ 

The poem on this subject in the addition This is rather beyond tlie period widk 

to the MiBROUR OF Magistrates, by which we are at present engaged. 
William Niccols, is a different composi- ' Compare a hymn to the holy Tirgiii» 

tioR. A Winter NiGHT*8 Vision. Lond. supra, vol. ii. p. 150. Mathew Paris 

KKX. p. 702* These two manuscript relates, that Godrlchj a hermit» about 
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Mayden and moder was never non 
Togedir, lady, save thu allon^ 
Swete lady, mayden clene, ^ 
Schilde me fro ille, schame^ and tene, 
And out of dette, for cbaritee, &a^ 

Caxton, the celebrated printer, was likewise a poet; and be- 
side the rhyming introductions and epilogues with which he 
fi^uendy decorates his books, has left a poem of considerable 

• 

At jBtr 1150^ who lived in a eolitaiy Mayden moder milde, ohz eel oreysoun^ 

wild on the banks of the river Ware near From shome pou me shilde, e diiy mat 

Bniiaro, had a vision, in his oratory, of feUmriy 

tfatviqpa Mary, who taught him this For love of thine childe, vme menez de 

■ODg. tresoun, 

a.* . ««- • r 1 n . . Icl> ^es M^od and wilde, ore su en pri- 
oMrte Mane [danej virgme, soutu 

Moder Jhesu Cristes Nazarene, ^ , ., ., , - , ^- -^ * , 

Onfo^ sdiild, help thir Godric See also ibid. 49. foL 75.-^7, foL 78, 

Oofimg, brinff hegilich with the in godes ^^^ ^7^\!J' H'-. « -« 

ri^ * * ® Inthelibraryof Mr. Farmer, of Tiw- 

Unte Marie, Christes bur, ™ore in Oxfordshire, are, or were lately, 

Maidens denhad, moderes Hur, * collection of hymns and antiphones, 

DiUs min ainne, rix in min mod, paraphrased into English by William 

Bring me to winne with the selfd god. Herbert, a Franciscan fner, and a fa- 

mous preacher, about the year ISSO. 

Miitt Paris. Hist. AngL [Hekric. ii.] These, with some other of his pieces 

p. 115. edit. Hg. 1589. [The present contained in the same library, are un- 

teit has been tiJcen from Mr. Ritson*s mentioned by Bale, v. 31. And Rtts, 

ffibUographia Poetica.— Edit.] p. 428. [^AtUoffr* mpergamen,'] Pierre de 

In one of the Harleian manuscripts, Corbian, a troubadour, has left a hymn, 

rmn very antient hymns to the holy or prayer, to the holy virgin : whidi, he 

tirgm occur. MS. 2253. These are says, he chose to compose in the ro- 

■pedniens. 66. fol. 80. b. mance-language, because he could write 

M J 1. «. r.i. 1 1 J i* 1 ^ It more inteUi^y than lAtin, Another 

nesMd be pou [thou] levedy, ful of troubadour, a mendicant frier of the 

^^heoirene bhsse, , . .„ thirteenth century, had worked himself 

Swete flor of paiays, moder of milde- ^^ j^^ ^^^^^ ^ p/^^ ^ enthusiasm con- 

T> ''^y ^ rxi- T ys .. r^u *i ceming the holy virgin, that he became 

ftgj Jhesupy [Ay] sone pat [that] deeply m /o«e with her. It is partly 

he me rede and w^rese ^^j ^ j j^^^^ ^,^^3^ ,,;„tg^^ ^ ^^ 

So my wey forte gon, pat he me never ^^^^^ ^f the dark a^, in which the 

^"V^^ female sex was treated widi so romantic 

Ibid. 67. &L 81. b. a respect, that the virgin Mary received 

A J a^ J J such exaggerated honours, and was so 

^y me rod pis endear day, distinguished an object of adoration in 

SLR^'^TI^' "f^ P^^' nvToS^l the devotion of thosJ times. 

Mf Iwte y pohte al on a May [Maid], , .j^^ ^^^ j.^ „^ .^ ^^ exoidium 

\^ Swetert of alle tinge! ^ ^ ^ the virgin, MSS. Harl. 

Ljpe, ttid ich ou telle may al of pat 2382/(4^.) 3. foi. g^ b. [See siqiiB, 

"«*«P*"««- voLii.p. S69. 

Olid. 69, fill. 89. In French and En- " Printed by WiUiam Maclyn or 
giidi. Machlinia. Witiioutdate. 
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length, entitled the Worke ot Sapickce ^. It comprehends, 
not only an allegorical fiction concerning the two courts of the 
castle of Sapience, in which there is no imagination, but a 
system of natural phiiosophy, grammar, k^ic, rhetoric, geo- 
metry, astronomy, theology^ and other topies of the fiushionable 
literature. Caxton appears to be the author, by the prologue : 
yet it is not improbable, tlia:t he might on this occasion employ 
^ome professed versifiet, at least as an assistmit, to prepare a 
new book of originai poetry for his "pf ess. Hie writer's de- 
sign^ is to describe the effects -of wisdom from the b^inning of 
the world : and the woric is a hisftory of knowledge or learning. 
In a vision, he meets the goddess Sapience in a dd^iktful 
meadow; who condncts him to her castle, or mansion, and 
there displays all her miraculous operations. Caxton, in the 
poem> invokes the gyUed goddess and moostfacundtfimslaJbf Clio^ 
apologises to those makers who delight in tennes gay, for the 
inelegancies of language which as a forever he coidd not 
avoid, and modesdy declares, that he neithw means to msi or 
envy Gower and Chaucer. 

Am<Hig the anonymous pieces of poetry bdonging to this 
period, wRich are very numerous, the most conspicuous is die 
Kalendar of Shepherds. It seems to have been translated 
into English about the year 1480, from a French book entitled 
Kalendrier des BERGfiRs^. It was printed by WyiJcj^ de 
Worde in the year 1497 ^. This piece was calculated for the 
purposes of a perpetual almanac ; and seems to have been the 
imiversal magazine of every article of salutary and usefi^ lai6w- 
ledge. It is a medley of verse and prose ; and contain^ aimcoig 

^ Printed by him withotitdlite.foL in reprinted although not so faithfii^jriiy 

tfairty-seYen leaves. [But more justly the original copy requured," ftc. Itwtk 

^attributed to Lydgate.— -Ejtsok J certainly firstprinted by He Waide, 1 497. 

*■ I hove seen an edition df die frenchi Again, ch. iL << From the y«arv this hf^ 

of 1500. lender was made icccccxcnL unto im 

y I hare an edition printed by John yeare m^cccccxti.*' Franai -wlieiice'I 

Wally, at London, without date. 4to. conclude, that Worde's edition wm i» 

Jn the prologue it is said, ** This book 1497, Wally*s in 1516. Again, <* TIkit 

was first corruptly printed in France, yeare of the present kalender whidie 

imd«[fter that at the cost and charges of began to hme course •tin Ibst diyii dt 

Richard Pineon newly 4rantlatea and January x.cccc.xcyxi." 



many other cnrious^ particulars, the samts t)f the whole year, 
the moveable feasts, the signs of the zodiac, the properties of 
the twelve months, rules for blood-letting, a collection of pro- 
verbs, a system of ethics^ politics, divinky, physiognomy, medi- 
dne, astrology, and geography K Among other authors, Cathan 
the great clarke^^ Solomon, Ptdometis the prince of astrotumjfj 
and Aristotle's Epistle to Alexander, are quoted**. Every 
month is introduced respectively speaking, in a staftiza-of baUtd 
ryalj its own panegyric This is the speech of May «. 

Of all moiithes in the yeare I am lunge. 
Flourishing in beauty excellently; 
For, m my time, in vertue is all thmge, 
Ileldes and medes sprede most beautiously, 
And birdes isinge with sweete harmony ; 
Rgoysing lovers virith hot l6veendewed. 
With fifagrant flowers all about renewed. 

& the tfaieological part, the terrors and certaintty of death 
M described, by the introduction of Death, seated on the pate 
horse of the Apocalypse, and speaking thus'^. 

Upon this horse, blacke and hideous 
Death I am, that fiercely doth sitte : 
There is no fiiirenesse, but sight tedious, 
An gay colours I do hitte. 

''Keocs oftfriff sort were not uncom- The reader who is <mriou9 to kne^ 

ftioii. In the British Museum there is the state of quackery, astrology, fortune- 

teltoBotxxHejs.''peeni, teaching when telling, midwifery, and other ocoult 

tobv^ and seU, to let blood» fo build, to sdenees, about the year 1420, may con- 

fb'tO'sea, ihe fortune of diildren, the suit the works of one John Crophill, 

■i u ap feml ite of ^edms, with other like who practised fai Suflblk. MSS. HarL 

Important particulars, from the daj of 1735. 4to. S. seq. [See foL 29. 36.] 

<0ie moon's age. MSS^ Harl. 2S20. 3. This cunnmg-4nan was likewise a poet ; 

•UL Bl« In ibe principal lettfer tfaeau- and has lef^ in the same manuscript, 

Ifaor IS represented in a studious posture, some poetry ^ken ntsn entertainment 

•tite '"taiHivfecript, having many Saxon of jFVm T^omof, and five ladies of qua- 

ktten intennized, b^^ thus. Hty, whose names are mentioned : at 

He that wol herkyn of wit j|»^*^^' two great bowls, or goblete, called 

•ftrt y» witnest m holy wryt, ^^ andTCHAWTY, were briskly cnr- 

Myth to me a stonde, ^*Si,^^^- ^• 
WastoiyyschalwiwteUe, b r °f^' er o 

Wha^tymeysgoodtobyenandtosylle, ^ i;*P* . i-ap. 2. 

Ih-a^felijtysyftiwiide. ' -Cap. XIX. 
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t 

I 

My horse runneth by dales and hillesy 
And many he smiteth dead and killes. 
In my trap I take some by every way, 
By towns [and] castles I take my rent. 
I will not respite one an houre of a daye, 
Before me they must needes be present. 
I slea all. with my mortall knife, 
And of duefy I take the life. 
Hell knoweth well my killing, 
I sleepe never, but wake and warke ; 
It** followeth me ever running, 
With my darte I slea weake and starke : 
A great number it hath of me, 
Paradyse hath not the fourth parte, &c. 

In the eighth chapter of our Kalender are described ihe 
seven visions, or the punishments in hell of the seven deadly 
snbis, which Lazarus saw between his death and resunectioD« 
These punishments are imagmed with great strength of fimcy, 
and accompanied with wooden cuts boldly touched, and wlucb 
the printer Wynkyn de Worde probably procured from soiii^ 
German engraver at the infancy of the art*. The Pboud ar^ 
bound by hooks of iron to vast wheels, like mills, placed be^ 
tween craggy precipices, which are incessantly whirling with- 
the most violent impetuosity, and sound like thunder. Th^ 
Envious are plunged in a lake half frozen, from which as.tbej^ 
attempt to emerge for ease, their naked limbs are instantlj^^ 
smote with a blast of such intolerable keenness, that thq^ 
compelled to dive again into the lake. To the Wrathfoxx i 
assigned a gloomy cavern, in which their bodies are butchered^ 
and their limbs mangled by demons with various weapcms. T1ic9- 
Slothfull are tormented in a horrible hall dark and tendnvm^ 
swarming with innumerable flying serpents of various sha p i tug 
and sizes, which sting to the heart This, I think, is the HdE^ 
of the Gothic Edda. The Covetous are dipped in catddrdiu^ 

^ Tliat is, Hell. * Compare the torments of Dante's helL Ikf. CantT.TLteq^. 
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filled with boiling metals. The Gluttonous are placed in a 
"vale near a loathsome pool, abomiding. with venomous crea- 
tures, on whose banks tables are spread, from which they are 
perpetually crammed with toads by devils. . Concupiscence is 
punished in a field full of immense pits or wells, overflowing 
with fire and sulphur. This visionary scene of the infernal 
punishments seems to be borrowed from a legend related by 
Matthew Paris, under the reign of king John : in which the 
soul of one Thurkhill, a native of Tidstude in Essex is con- 
veyed by saint Julian from his body, when laid asleep, into 
hell and heaven. In hell he has a sight of the torments of the 
damned, which are presented under the form and name of the 
Infernal JPageants, and greatly resemble the fictions I have 
just described. Among the tormented, is a knight, who had 
passed his life in shedding much innocent blood at tilts and 
tournaments. He is introduced, compleady armed, on horse- 
back ; and couches his lance against the demon, who is com^ 
missioned to seize and to drag him to his eternal destiny* 
There is likewise a priest who never said mass, and a baron of 
the exchequer who took bribes. Turkill is then conducted 
into the mansions of the blessed, which are painted with strong 
oriental colouring : and in Paradise, a garden replenished with 
die most delicious fruits, and the most exquisite variety of trees, 
jdants, and flowers, he sees Adam, a personage of gigantic pro- 
portion, but the most beautifid symmetry, reclined on the side 
of a fountain which sent fordi four streams of different water 
and colour, and under the shade of a tree of immense size and 
beigfat, laden with fruits of every kind, and breathing the richest 
odours. Afterwards saint Jtdian conveys the soid of Turkhill 
back to his body ; and when awakened, he relates this vision. 
to his parish-priest '^. There is a story of a similar cast in 
t«, which I have mentioned before^. 



^Mitt. 'Pans, Hist. pag. 206. seq. < See Dissertation iL Signal. £. Th» 

Tiff. Much the same sort of Dead Man*s Soko there mentioned, 

is ruated, ibid. p. 178. seq. There seems to be more immediately taken 

^•n old poem on this subject, called from this fiction as it stands in our Sbef- 

^^TATifs Miles, MSS.Cott.Caug. herb's Kalender. It is entitled, The 

-^^ 12. f. 90. Dead Man's Sono, whose JiweUiTig wot 

VOL. in. D 
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As the ideas of tnagnifioence and elegance were eirfiEirged, 
die pnUie pageants of this period were mtioh improted : and 
bej^ming now to be celebrated with liew splendcinr, reoeit^, 
amoffgollier advantages) the addition rfsPKAKiKo personages. 

near JBasmghaUm London. Wood's Bal- To shewe his voys among the thorn^ 
LADSr Mus. Aaiiniol. Oion. It h worthy kene^ 

of Doctor Percy's excellent cdlecUon» Them ta rejoyce which lov^ lerTMiiitB 
and begins thus. bene, 

8ore«ieke»dearfrie»n!HlOTigtyilleIwas> Whidi fro all c«ln&tttAyilke them «ttt 

And weakly laid m bed, &c ^ , ^^^l^. u^ a 

« , .', jr*4.Tj^'i,» My pleastr Was as ft tras after sene 

See also the legend of saint Patoick s y -^^ /^ ^^ ^ y^^ ^j 

faw, Matt. ParS. p» 64. And MSS. '"' wS ^^ ^^ 

Hari. 2385. 82. 2)< fuodam ducto w- "/»««?• 

ifcre jmuu InftmL fol. 56. b. [These The Lyfk of saint Josxra of AancA- 

Wghlypiiiitttlinft(nial:j»ni8hment«,and to«a. For Pinsotr, iir quarto. 1520. 

joys of Paradise, are not the invention of The ltf« op Pwroitflla. Inamnas, 

the author of the KAUKsaiKv. They for the same, without date, in quarto. 

aretaken,bothfromM. Paris, and from Thb Castub of Lakwre. Instamn. 

Henry of Saltry's Descri^on of saint For the same, in quarto, without dal«, 

Patrick'fr PimoATOiiT, written ift 1140* ^th neat Wooden cuts. [Vid. infrii» 

and printed by Messingham in lua Flo- Sect. xxv. Note*.] Tux i.tf« or iAlxt 

RiLVGinM iNsnLJB Savctokum, &c. Radegunba. In quarto, for the same 

Paris, 1624w fot cap. vS. &c p. 101. See ryi^ gup^t, p. 24. Note*.] Th« 

Bibl. Bodl. MSa BoBL. 550. [See A.B.C.E. op AaiiTOiiiu^MSB. Hart 

infra, p. 128.]' Messhighaxd has eo». ^'304. 4. Proverbial verses in the alU- 

nected the two accounts of M. Fariaand teralive inanneiv ▼>>• 
H. de Saltry, with some interpolations 

ofhisown. This adfenture appears in Woso wil be wise and worship desiretht 

various manuscripts. No subjectoftild ^^ ^^ jgroe on« letter, ind I6k#aa 
have better suited the devotion and the another, &c. 

credulity of the dark ages.— > AninxiOira. ] 

^ I chuse to throw together in the Again, ibid. 541. 19. fol. 213. [Cqi» 

Notes many other anonymous pieces be- pare, ibid. 91 3. 10.fol. 15. b. 1 1. foL 15.b,] 

longing to this period, most of wMdi are See also sofne satyrioal BaHada wiitlen 

too minute to be formally considered in by Frere Michael Kildare, chiefly on the 

the series of our poetry. The Caswix neSgiotis orders. Saints, the Hldte Fnar$ 

OF HovouA, printed in quarto by Wyn- ^Dn^eda, the vanity cfricke$, &c &cc 

kyn de Worde, 1506. The Pablyaiieht Jdkfinepqem on death, &c MSS. HarL 

ofDcwllks. Priftcip. "As Mary was 919. 3. fol. 7. 4. fol 9. 5. ibL la 

great with Gabriel," &c. For the same, 1 3. foL 16. [He haa left a Latin poam 

m quarto, 1509. The His«otti£ of in rhyme on me abbot and prior of ulou- 

Jacob anb his twelve sohs. In stainas. easier, ibid. 5^ fol. la And Imrleam 

For the same, without date. I believe pieces on some of the divine offioea. Had. 

about 1500. l-rinc. « Al yon|e and old g. fol, 12. 7. fol. IS. b.] Hither we 

that lyst to here." A lttel Tbbattsb nay also refer a few pieces wfitom by 

ceMi the Dtfsputacyon or OmpkapU o/* one Whyting, not mentioned in Tanntr, 

the Heart thorughe jwrced with the lokynge li|»8, ffeirl. 541, 14. fo|. 207. gea. Ud- 

^the eye. For the same, in quarto, per- doubtedly many other poems of ttiis pe- 

l^ps before 150a llie ^ni stanza is riod, both printed and teanuscript, h«v« 

elegant, and deserves to be transcribed, escaped my enquiries, bat which, ITdia- 

In the iyrst weke of the season of Maye, covered, would not have repaid thto re- 

Whan that the wodei be covered in saarch. 

mne. Among lUwfiiHim'aminuscripCa tfiara 

In whidr the nygh^gale lyst for to playe is a poem, of considerable length, on the 
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These spectacles, thus furnished with speakers, characteristic* 
fadly habited, and accompanied with proper scenery, cp-ope« 
rated with the Mysteries^ of whose nature they partook at 
first, in introducing the drama. It was customary to prqiare 
these shews at the rec^tion of a prince, or any other solemnity 
of a similar kind : and they were presented on moveable thea-^ 
, tres, or occasional stages, erected in the streets. The speeches 
were in verse ; and as the procession moved forward, the speak-^ 
ers, who cMTstandy bore some allusion to the ceremony, either 

antiquity of the Stanlej £unily, l»egia- Htedl about thd year 144a He was m 

mug thus. gentleman of good family, and a great 

I fntmde wjth true leporte to praise traveller. He collected, «id tfanswajed 

»» vabaulile gam dfibt stouts Ifihrn- "» f^«^ wlutnea^ whHA John Stowe 

^^f^a had seen, many pieces of Chaucer, Lyd- 

P^ ^eM they came, &c. ff^ «»^ <^ English poets. In Ae 

Ashmolean Museum, there iSy A belts 

^*.f*5^ ^^^^^ *^ ^^^^ ****^ Thotfias Oepedthe Abs^racie Srevyare cwnpyled rf 

¥irt of pgby, who im executed m the (Uoenb€AAde$,riMiM»,iSirUi^M,1ragedif^ 

wn of Hen^ Ae ^venth. This m- envoys^ complairUs, moralkies, storyest. 

dttl«d me Co^ihktft first, that ih« piece practised and eke devysed and yrM^ned, 

W^ttpn ab<wt that time. But the ^^^^ shevxth hmt fidhtoyng, eoUectedhy 

fntar mentiotis khig Henry the Eighth, j^^ shiriey. MSS. 89. ii. In Thorei 

tnd die suppreflsion of Monasteries I \^y^ lilMwry was a manuscr^ onc« 

^ only add part of a Wmin verse, belonging to the college of Selby, Amod 

Jl^ 1477. MS& Langb. BibL BodL pyt&mserwiycUofthorrarildethe of James 

ii OL 176. [M. 13. Th.J SHewaHe, UUe tcyngs of Scotys, wmgiU 

Fleshly lostes and festes, long agone pHsoner yn Englande yn the 

And furuTes of divers bestes, tymes of the hynges Henry the JpOte and 

(A fend was hem fonde }) Henry the SuOe, trandated out<ffLatine 

Hole clothe cast on shredys, into cure mothers Englishe tone H your 

And wymen with thare bye hedys, simple sv^fed John Shirley. Aho, The 

Have almost lost thys londe ! hoke depyd Les bones meures trtmsUUed 

[To ^e i«gn of king Henry the ?! "-^/^T'^A^'* ^"""l^ T^*^ 

KiA we tnaySw refer a Vm written •^"^l^'^'^^r ^^fji'*'^^^ ^ 

bj one Richird Sellyng, whL name is ^'T^^^^i?^'- ^if'^^'^'S^ 

St in any of o^bio^phers. MSS. ^/'^^Jt^ L''^^ H*^ '^ 

HAMi.f.38.«. It is^tiUed and be. *^ «' ^^l^^f^T"^ ^^ 

gfa»thu., Evidene to be ware and gode ^''^J'l^^ ^'^f'J^ ^"^i 
?!__ J . t^ 1^ al * u mone peome, 5. Of deth and umuersal 

3r^T^^«^^^^^ dome. Ako, his legislation of th6 Sane 

* ^9^ ^^""^^ ^y^' : tum Sanctorum, &c. Ducat. L«>d. 

Loo this is but a symple tragedie, p. 530. A preserver of Chaucer's and 

Ke thing lycbe im to hem of Lumbardye, Lydgate*» works deserved these notices. 

^Iliich that Stocax wrote unto Pompeie, The late Mr. Ames, the industrious an* 

SOjmg maketh this in his man^ thor of the Hisxort or Pkiktiko, had 

Abo. to* John Shirley now sent it is in his possession a folio volume of l&tk* 

Ffor to amende where it is amisse. glish Ballads in manuscript, composed 

HecaUahimadf an old man. Of this ^ collected by one John Lucas about 

hoimrable sqyier I can give no farther *»» yea* 14Sa— Additions.] 
aoeount. Jcrfm Shirley, here mentioned, 

D 2 
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conversed together in the form of a dialogue, or addressed the 
noble person whose presence occasioned the celebrity^ Spealders 
seem to have been admitted into our pageants about the reign 
of Henry the Sixth. 

In the year 1432, when Henry the Sixth, after his coronation 
at Paris, made a triumphal entry into London, many stanzas,: 
very probably written by Lydgate, were addressed to his ma- 
jesty, amidst a series of the most splendid allegorical spectacles, 
by a giant representing reUgious fortitude^ Enoch and. Eli,, 
the holy Trinity, two Judges and eight Serjeants of the coife, 
dame Clennessey Mercy, Truth, and other personages 'of a like 
nature K 

In the year 1456, when Margaret wife of Henry tlie Sixtii, 
with her little son Edward, came to Coventry, on the feast of 
the exaltation of the holy cross, she was received with the pre« 
sentation of pageants, in one of which king Edward the con- 
fessor, saint John the Evangelist, and saint Margaret, each 
speak to the queen and the prince in verse K In the next reign 
in the year 1474, another prince Edward, son of Edward the 
Fourth, visited Coventry, and was honoured with the same 
species of shew : he was first welcomed, in an octave stanza, 
by Edward the confessor ; and afterwards addressed by saint 
George, completely armed : a king's daughter holding a lamb, 
and supplicating his assistance to protect her from a terrible 
dragon, the lady's father and mother standing in a tower above, 
the conduit on which the champion was placed ^^ renning wine 
in four places, and minstralcy of organ playing'." Undoubt- 
edly the Franciscan friers of Coventry, whose sacred interludes, 

* Fabyan, ubi supr. fol. 382. seq« garet^ &c. Hist. Engl. pag. 385. edit. 

^ Lsn-iooK of die city of Coventty* Howes. . I know not whether .these poems 

MS. fol. 168.' Stowe says, that at the were spokent or only affixed to the pa- 

reception of this queen in London, in geaunts. Fabyan says, that in those 

the year 1445, several pageatints were p^igetamtstherewesresemblaneeoftfyvarae 

exhibited at Paul^s^ate, with verses olde h^storyes. I suppose tapestry. Ciiok. 

written by Lydgate, on the following torn. ii. fol. 398. edit. 1533. See the 

lemmata. Jngredmini et replete terrum, ceremonies at the coronation of Henry 

Non an^)lhu irascar mper terrain. Ma^ the Sixth, in 1430. F«lf*'ibid. foL 378* 
dam Grace chancellor ds d\eu. Five. wise * Ibid* fol. 221* 
and Jive fodi$h virgins. Of saint Mar- . . 
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presented on Corpus Christi day, in that city, and at other 

^places, make so conspicuous a figure in the history of the En-^ 

^lish drama™, were employed in the management of these de^ 

^ises : and that the Coventry men were famous for the arts of 

^sxbibition, appears from the share they took in the gallant en* 

^t^i^tainment of queen Elisabeth at Kenelworth-castle, before 

-=^^hdm they played their o/d storial shavo^. ' ' 

At length, personages of another cast were added ; and this 

-species of spectacle, about the period with which we are am- 

<%niQd, was enlivened by the admission of new characters; 

cSrawn either from profane history, or from profane allegory ^, 

in the iq^Ucation of which, some degree of learning and in* 

'v^ition appeared. 

' I have observed in a former work, and it is a topic which 
^prHl again be considered in its proper place, that the frequent 
and &miliar use of allegoric personifications in the public pa* 
geants, I mean the general use of them, greatly contributed to 
ferm the school of Spenser**. But moreover, fi*om what is 
here, said, it seems probable, that the Page aunts, which being 
shewn on civil occasions, derived great part of their decorations 
and actors from historical &ct, and consequently made pro&ne 
characters the subject of public exhibition, dictated ideas of a 
regular drama, much sooner than the Mysteries: which 
being confined to Scripture stories, or rather the legendary 
miracles of sainted martyrs, and the no less ideal personifica^ 

^ See supra, voL ii. p. 129. The friers applied in pageants somewhat earlier. 

AiemsclTes were the actors. But this In the pageants, above mentioned, prp- 

pnuBticebieing productive of some enor- sented to Henry the Sixth, the seven \ir 

xxsities, and the laity growing as wise as beral sciences personijSed are inttpducecl, 

d^;gy, at least as well qualified to in a tabernacle of curiota worlj^, fisom 

plays ; there was an injunction in which their queen dame Sapience qteaks 

Mexican Council, rati^ed at Rome verses. At entering the dly he is met, 

tiie year 1589, to prohibit all clerks and saluted in metre by thre^ ladies. 

Dm playing in the Mysteries, even on richly cladde in golde a^d silkes with co- 

O^arus Chbisti-Day. ** Neque in Co- ronets, who suddenly issue from a statej^y 

vncediia personam agat, etiam in festo tower hung with the most splendid arras. 

CZ^ETOBis Christi.* Sacrosanct. Con- These are the Dames, Mature, Grack> 

■n, toL per Labb. tom. xv. p. 1268. edit, and Fortune. Fabyan, ut supr. fol. 38^. 

aris. 1672. seq. But this is a rare instance so early, 
■ See supra, vol. i. p. 95. p See O^s. Fairy Queen, ii. 90» 

' Profane allegory, Iw^ever, had been 
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tions of the Christian virtues, were not calodated to make so 
quick and easy a transition to the representations of real life 
and rational action* 

In the year 1501, when the princess Catliarine of SpsoB, 
came to London, to be married to prince Arthur, her proees* 
sion through the city was very magnificent. The pageants 
were numerous, and superbly furnished ; in whidi the princt 
pal actors, or speakers, were not only God the fiither, saint 
Catharine, and saint Ursula, but king Alphonsus the astrono* 
mer and an ancestor of the princess, a Senator, an Angela Jofa^ 
3oethius, Nobility, and Virtue* These personages sustained 
a sort of action, at least of dialogue* The lady was compared 
to Hesperus, and the prince to Arcturus; and Alphonsu^ 
from his skill in the stars, was introduced to be the fortune- 
teller of the match "i* These machineries were contrived and 
directed by an ecclesiastic of great eminence, bishop Fox ; whoi 
says Bacon, '^ was not only a grave counsellor for. war or peao^ 
but also a good surveyor of works, and a good master of cere* 
monies, and any thing else that was fit for the active part, be^ 
longing to the service of courts or state of a great king.'' It is 
probable, that this prelate's dexterity and address in the conr 
duct of a court-rareeshow procured liim more interest, than 
the gravity of his counsds, and the depth of his political knowf- 
ledge: at least his employment in this business presents a 
striking picture of the impc»rtance of those popular talents^ 
which even in an age of blind devotion, and in the reign c^ a 
superstitious monarch, were instrumental in paving the way to 
the most opulent dignities of die church. *^ Whosoever," adds 
the same penetrating historian, << h^d these toys in compilings 
they were not altogether ped antical ^" About the year 1 487, 
Henry the Seventh went a progress into the nortii; and at 
every place of distinction was received with a pageant ; in wlii<^ 
he was saluted, in a poetical oration, not always religious, as, 
at York by Ebranck, a British king and the founder of die 

*> ChromMS. ' Bacon's Hknkt TUB S^vxkth. CompLHi8t£ng.vol.lpij588. 



city, as weli A3 by the holy virgin, and king Davi^ : at Wor* 
oester by Henry ihe Sixth his uncle : at Herefprd by saint 
George^ and kipg Etbdbert, at enteiing the catJie^ral there ; 
at BxiB/boly by -king Brenunius, Prudence, and Justice. The 
two latter characters wfere personated by young girl6«. 

In the mean time it is to be granted, that profane characters 
were perspnated in our pageants, before the close of the four- 
teenth century. Stowe relates, that in the year 1377, for tlie 
eatert«inment<>f the youxig prince Richard, son of Edward the 
black prince, one hundred and thirty citizens rode disguised from 
Newjgate to Elennington where the court resided, attended with 
animmmerable multitude of waxen torches^ and various instru- 
m^its* of music, in the evening of the Sunday preceding CaU" 
dleanaa^Uy. In the fir«t rank were forty-eight, habited like 
esquires^ with visors; and in the second the same number, in 
the character of knights. ^^ Then followed one richly arrayed 
like an Ehpebob^ and after him, at some distance, one stately- 
tyred like a Pope, whom followed twenty-four Cardinalls, 
and after them eyght or tenne with blacke visors not amiable, 
as if tl^ey had been Legates from some forrain princes." But 
this panule was nothing more than a bums shew, unaccom- 
panied with any kind of interlocution. This appears from 
what fdlows. For our chrcmicler adds, that when they entered 
tbe hall of the palace, they were met by the prince, the queen, 
and the lords ; '^ whom the said mummers did salute, skewing 
hy a pair of dice their desire to play with the princey'^ which 
they managed with so much complaisance and skill, that the 
prince won of them a bowl, a cup, and a ring of gold^ and the 
qaeen and lords, each, a ring of gold. Aft;erw|u*ds9 having 
been feasted with a sumptuous banquet, they had the honour 
of dancing with the young prince and the Ufddility, and so the 
oexenumy was concluded ^ Matthew Paris hiforms us, that 

* F^rooi a ouuniscript in the Cotton li- but a Mummskt. But these are fiiva* 

W«iy, printed in Leland. Collkctav^ ]ous disdnctioos : and, taken in a ge- 

■d calc voL jii. p. 185. neral view, this account preserves a cu* 

^ 8towe*s Sdbv. Lond. pag. 71. edit, rious specimen of early pkesonatjow, 

^ ^99. 4to. It will perhaps be said* that and proves at least that the practice was 

^^ shew Was not propeny a Pagieaitt not then in its infancy, [Tbe most 
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at the magnificent marriage of Henry the Third with Eleanor 

of Provence, in the year 1236, certain strange pageants, and- 
wonderful devises, were displayed in the city of London ; and 
that the nmnber of Histrtones on this occasion was infinite ^.^ 

splendid spectacle of this sort which oc- venerunt autem vocata ad coxmyiimi 

curs in history, at least so early as the nuptiale tanta nobilium multitudo utii* 

fourteenth centu)ry, is described by Frois- usque sexus, tanta religiosorum nume- 

sart, who was one of the spectators. It rositas, tanta plebium populositasy tuits 

was one of t;h|s shews at the magnificent histrionum Vdrietas, quod vix eoa cU 

entrance of queen Isabell into Paris, in vitas Londoniarum sinu suo capaci oonu 

the year 1S89. The story is from the prehenderet. Omata est igitur ciiilM 

crusade against ISaladin. I will give tota olosericis, et vezillis, ooroiiia» efc 

the passage from lord 6emers*s Transla- palliis, cereis et lampadibus, et qmbiu- 

tion, printed by Pinson in 1523. "Than deoaa prodigiosu ingeniis et portemiis,** ^ 

after, under the mynster of the Trinyte, Hist. p. 406. edit. Tig, 1589. sub "^ 

in the strete, there was a stage, and ther- rico III. Here, by the way, the 

jupon a castdl. And along on the stage sion * Varietas histrionum* plainly 

there was ordeyned the Passe op ktno the comprehensive and general meaniiig 

Salhadyk, and all their dedes in Per- of the word uisirio ; and the mnllififr* 

sonages: ^e cristen men o^ the one nous performances of that order of men, 

parte, and the Sarazins on the other Yet in the Injunctions given by the Bs* 

parte. And there was, in Personages, rons to the reHgious houses, in the yau 

}ll the lordes of name that of olde tyme 1 2^58, there is an article wfaidi seems to 

hadde ben armed, and had done any shew, that the * Histriones' were acme* 

feates of armes .at the Passe op Sal- times a particular species oi pubtie c»p 

HADTME, and were armed with suchc tertainers. ** Histrionum luu non #- 

armure as they than used. And thanne, deantur vel audiantvr, vel permHtaBtor 

a i3rttel above them, there was in Per- fieri, coram abbate vel monastida." Ai^ 

sonages the Frenche kynge and the nal. Burton, p. 437. Oxon. 1684. Whenti 

twelve Peeres of Frauncie armed, with minstrels, harpers, and juglersy were ii»> 

^he blason of their armes. And whan tpriously permitted in the monastMiss. 

the Frenche queues lytter was come be- We cannot ascertain whether "Lxua ben 

fore this stage, she rested there a season, means plays, then only leligioiis: LuM 

Thennc the Personages on the stage of tkeatrales in churches and churdi-yaid^ 

kynge Rychard departed, fro his com- on vigils and festivals, are forbidden in 

pany, and wente to the Frenche kynge, the Synod of Exeter, dat. 1287i cap. xiii. 

and deraaunded lycence to go and as- Concil.Magn. Brit. per Wilkins.tom.ii. 

sayle the Sarazins; and the kjmg^ gave p. 140. col, 2. edit. 1737. foL 

hym [them] leave, Tlianne kynge Ry- I cannot omit t)ie c^portunity o€ ad- 

charde retourned to his twelve compa- ding a striking instance of the extnor- 

nyons. Thanne they all sette them in diuary freedom of speech, permitted to 

order, and incontynente wente and as- these people, at the most solemn cHe- 

sayledSalhadyne and the Sarazins. Then britics. About the year 1250^ king 

in sporte there seemed a great bataile, Henry the Third, passing some time In 

and it endured a good space, Tliis France, held a most magnificent feast In 

pageaunt was well regarded." Cron. the great hall of the kmghts-templan et 

torn. iL c. 56. fol. dxxu. col. 1. By the Paris ; at which, beside his own suite, 

two kings, he means Philip of France, were' present the kings of France and 

and our king Richard tlic First, who Navarre, and all the nobility of France, 

were jointly engaged in this expedition. The walls of the hall were hung aH cArer 

It is observable, that the superiority is with shields, among whidi was that of 

here given to the king of France.— our king Richard die First. Just be* 

AnriTioNS. j fore the feast began, a joculator, or 

" 1 will cite the passage more at large, minstrel, accosted king Henry tfausL 

and in the words of the original. ** Cou- *' My lord, why did you invite so many 
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»ut the word histrio, in the Latin writers of the barbarous 

\ generally comprehends the numerous tribe of mimics, 

juglers, dancers, tumblers, musicians, minstrels, and the like 

public practitioners of the recreative arts, with 'which those 

ages abounded : nor do 1 recollect a single instance in which 

it precisely bears the restrained modem interpretation. 

As our thoughts are here incidentally turned to the riidi-^ 

Tinendimeii to feast with you in tliis hall? seems to be pointed out the whole system 

Behold, ibere is the shield of Richard, of antient exhibition or entertainment, 

the magnanimous king of England !— I must add another pertinent passage 

All the Frenchmen present will eat their from tbis writer, whom the reader wiU 

dinner in fear and trembling ! " Matt recollect to have flourished about .the* 

Piria. p. 871. sub Hxnk. III. edit. Ti- , year 1 140. " Non facile tamen credi- 

gnr. 1589. fbl. Whether this was a pre- derim ad hoc quemquam impelli posse 

concerted compliment, previously sua- litteratorem, ut histriomem profiteatuTi^ 

anted by the kitng of France, or not, it — Gi:stds siquidem expumunt, rerum 

M eqaaUy a proof of the famiUarity with utilitate deducta." Ibid. lib. viii cap. xiL 

wfaidi the minstrels were allowed to ad- p. 514. [Compare Blount's Ant. Te« 

dma fhe most eminent personages. vurxs, p. 11. Hxhimgston.] 

* Tbeieis a passage in John oi Salis- V/iib. regard to Afologi, mentioned 

hatw modi to our purpose, which I am above, I have farther to observe^ that 

obhged to give in Latin, ** At eam [de- the Latin metrical apologues of the daric 

ndiam] nestris jHrorpgant histrionbs. ages, are probably translations firdm the 

Adminwi sunt ergo Spectacula, et infi- Provencial poetry. Of this kind is 

nita lenocinia vanitatis.-.-Hinc mimh Wircker's Speculum Stultorum, or 

aifi vd taUaretf bakUnmeSj iBtnilianh glo- Burnell's Ass. See supr.voL ii. p. 254^ 

A>tore$f paltBttriUBy gignadii, pnBstigia- And the Asinus Fcenitentiarius, in 

fonei^ malcfid quoque multi, et tota jo- which an ass, wolf, and fox, are intro- 

ciriiATORUX scBNA procedit. Quorum duced, confessing their sins, &c. See 

•dec error inraluit, ut a prcedaris donU- Matt. Flacius, Catal. Test Verit. p. 90S. 

ks noo aroeantur etiam illi, qui obscanis edit. 1556. In the British Museum there 

partStut €orporiSf ocuUs omnium eam in- is an antient thin folio volume on vcl- 

aenint iurpUudtnenh quam erubescet vi- lum, containing upwards of two hun- 

flere vel cynicus. Q^odquc magis mi- dred short moral talcs in Latin prose^ 

fere, nee tunc ejiciuntur, quando tumul- which I also class under the apologi 

TUAHTXS iMFERius cre^o sonUu aerem here mentioned by John of Salisbury. 

flmdand^ el turpUer inclum?n turpius pro- Some are legendary, others romantic^ 

dMHi, Verontamen quid in singulis pos- and others allegorical. Many of them 

ait aut deceat, animus sapientis advertit, I believe to be translations from the 

ATOLOOOs refiigit, aut nakrationes, Provendal poetry. • Several of the Eso- 

t quccunque spectacula, 4um vir- plan fables are intermixed. • In this col- 

dv' &C. Poltcrat. lib. L cap. viii. lection is Pamell's Hermit, De Angelo 

_ S&.edit. Lugd. Bat. 1595. Here, et Heremita Peregrinumociitum sepelien- 

G-ioiTADii, a word unexplained by Du tUms, Ruhr. 32. fol. 7. And a tale,' t 

supaiiies wrestlers, or the per- think in Fontaine, of the king*s son what 

ofathletic exercises : for gigyia- never saw a woman, Ruhr. 8. fo). 2.* 

b was used for gymnadum in the bar- The stories seem to have been collected 

Latinity. By apology, we are by an Englishman, at least in England ; 

\ to understand an allegorical for tiiere is, the talc of one Oddfrey, a 

or &ble, such as were common in jwkst of Susser. Ruhr. 40. fol. a MSS. 

Provendal poetry; and by ruxrra- Harl. 463.. The story of ParneirsHER^ 

*»o»er, tales of diivalry : both which were mit is in Gesta Bonmnorumy MSS. Harl^' 

^^'TOtcd at festivals by Uicse HlS'Bnla^'KS. i2270. ch. Ixxxx. 
^f^tdaciUa I need not explain : but here ^.: - . 
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9ients oCthe EngUish sta|^^, I must not.omit an afiecxli^ €^ 
tirely new, with regard to the mode of playing the Myst£^^ 
at thi$( period, which yet is perhaps of much higher antiquity. 
In the year 1487, while Henry the Seventh kept his residence 
^t the castle at Winchester, on occasion of the birth of prince 
Arthur, on a sunday, during the time of dinner, he was enters 
tained with a religious drama called Christi Descensus ad 
Inferos, or Chrises descent into kelP. It was represented by 
the PuERi Eleehosynarii, or choir-boys, of Hjrde abbey^ 
and saint Swithin's priory, two large monasteries at Windiesh 
ter. This is the only proof I have ever seen of dboir-boy» 
acting in the old Mysteries : nor do I recoll^t mj dher 
mstance of a royal dinner, even on a festival, accompaBied 
with this species of diversion'. The story of this int^liide^ 
iti which the chief characters were Christ, Adaib, Eve^ Abnw 
ham, and John the B^tist, was not unconunon in the antient 
reli^ous drama, and I believe made a part of what is caltod 
the LuDUs Paschalis, or Easter Play^. It occurs in fh» 
Coventry plays acted on Corpps Christi day^; and in tiie 
Whitsun-plays at Chester, where it is called the Harrowing 
OF Hell'. The representation is Christ entering heU tri- 
umphantly, delivering our first parents, and the most sacred 
characters of the Old and New Testaments, from the dominicm 
of Saltan, and conveying them into Paradise. There is an aii*^ 
exeat poem, perhaps an interlude, on the same subject, among 
the Harleian manuscripts ; containing our Saviour's dialogues 
in hell with Sathanas, the Janitor, or porter of hell, Adami 

* See supr. voL ii. p. 70. se^. l^isoompanyons o2W.*' Tbis wasiiidie 

y Bq^istr. Friorat. S» Swithin. Win^ year 1508. Apud Ldand. coL vL pb 9001 

ton* MS. ut supr. 299. Avpend. edit 1770. 

. * Except, that on the first Sunday of * The Italians pretend that tfiey. havv 

die maffpificent marriage of king James a Lunus Pasckaus as old as the CvrvdAh 

of SooUand with the princess Margaret century. Txatro Italiano, torn. i. Set 

of Engliuid, daughter of Henry the Un Idoria del Teatro, &c prefizedy p. 8. 

Seven£, celehratS at Edinburgh with Veron. 1723. 12mo» 

high splendour, ''after dynnar a Mo- ^ [See supr. vol. L p.95.] ^ Nunc dor- 

KAUTi was played by the said master miunt milites, etvemetammaChnsdd* 

Inglyshe and hys companyons in the inferno cum Adam et Eva, Abnhnn^ 

presence of the kyng and qwene." On Joh. Baptiste, et aliis.*' 

one of the preceding days, « After soup- ^ MSS. HarL 2013. Faoeaunt xvtu 

per the kynge and qwene beyng togader foL 13& 
in hyr grett chamber, John Jnglysh and 
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Ef^ Hahraham, David, Johan Baptist^ and Moyses. It 
h^giasi 

AUe herkne)' to me nou : 
A strif wolle y tellen ou 
Of Jhesu ant of Sathan 
jlo Jhesu wes to helle y-gan^. 

Th^ composers of the Mysteries did not think the plain 
and proba];>le events of the New Testament sufficiently marvel^ 
lous hv ail audiepc^ who want^ only to be surprised. Tl^j 
frequently selected their materials from books which had luor^ 
(^ the air of romance. The subject of the Mysteries justr 
meQtiwed was borrowed from the Psevoo-evangelium, or tht$ 
FA9mpu8 Gospel, ascribed to Nicodemus^: a bpok, which^ 
togetbei; with thenum^ou^ apocryphial narratives, containing 
imSoite innovation^ of the evangelical history, and forged ^ 
Constantinople by the early writers of the Greek church, gav^ 
birth to an endless variety of legends concerning the li& of 

'liSS. HarL 2253. 21. fol. So. b. 254. b. And MSaCoH. Sion. 17. Hie 

[8ae Ifo 9lnitt*f HUfuntm and Customs CiU« of the origiiial is, Njcodkki Duei* 

oftfaePeopleof England, vol. ]i.—-£DiT.] ruu de Jesu Christi passime et re^urreo 

^Wre is a poem on this subject, MS. tione Evangelium. Sometimes it is 

BidL li^T. ensiled Gesta Saltaieovis Mttri^Jem 

TT * i-i_i^ . J . 1, Christi. Our lord's Descent into hell is 

Bow Jwi Crist hmr<wed hHUi l^ far the best invented part of the wwt* 

Of hardi testes ich wille teUe. Edit.apudOaTHODOi.PAT»,Jac.G*eyii, 

[Seeropr. vol. i. p. 15.] [Basil. 1569. 4to.] pag. 653. seq. Tbe 

' In Latin* A l^on translation, old Latin title to the pogeaunt of this 

^W a manuscript at Cambridge, coeval story in the Chester plays is, << De D»> 

^Hh the Conquest, was printed at Ox- scensu Ad ikferva, et de his queibido^ 

^*d,bjTbwwtes^ 1699. In an English fiebant secundum Evangsuum KicxKf 

<>*Bdtfkm by Wynk^ de Worde, the demi,*' fbl. 138. ut supr. itence th^ 

l*Qloga9 UKySf ** Nichodemus, which first line in the old interlude, cal^d 

*^ a worthy prypce, dydde wiyte thys Hjicks-cokner is illustrated. 

•^rfBWnewinto Latin, andbysshoppe Jromiuu. 

T^^fP^ 4^ translaCe it out of Latyn There is a Greek homily on Sqxni John*s 

^*^^ Vrtiube.** Vfiih wooden cuts. Descent into hell^ by Eusebius Alexan- 

jl^l 1. 4lOb Hiere was another edition drinus. They had a notion that Saii^ 

*y yfjApk de Worde, 1518. 4to. and John was our Saviour's precursor, n^ 

^^32. flba a veiy old French version, only in this world, but in hades. See 

r^SS. Hari. 8253. 3. fd. 33. b. There Allat. de libr. ecdes. Graecor. p. 36£ 



tion into English verse, about seq. Compare tlte Legend ofNicodemus, 

^*^ fourteenth century. MSS. Harl. Christ* s descent iniohdly Pilate's exile, &c* 
^^96. 1. foL 206. See also, 149. 5. foL MSS. Bodl B. 5. 2021. 4. seq. 
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Christ and his apostles^ ; and which, in the barbaroos ages, 
was better e3teemed than the genuine Gospel, on account of its 
improbabilities and absurdities. 

But whatever was the source of these exhibitions, they were 
thought to contribute so much to the information and instruc- 
tion of the people on the most important subjects of religion, 
that one of the popes granted a pardon of one thousand days 
to every person who resorted peaceably to the plays performed 
in the Whitsun week at Chester, begiiming with the creaticxi; 
and ending with the general judgment; and this indnlgenc^ 
was seconded by the bishop of the diocese, who granted forty 
days of pardon: the pope at the same time denouncing the 
sentence of damnation on all those incorrigible sinners, who 
presumed to disturb or interrupt the due celebration of theM 
pious sports^. It is certain tiiat they had their use, not only 
in teaching the great truths ol Scripture to men who could not 
read die Bible, but in abolishing die barbarous attachment to 
militaiy games, and the bloody contentions of the tournament, 
which had so long prevailed as the sole species of pcqpular 
amusement Rude and even ridiculous as they were^ they 
softened the manners of the people, by diverting the public atf 
tention to spectacles in which the mind was concerned, and by 
creating a regard for other arts than those of bodily strength 
and savage valour, 

^ In tfie mannscrlpt renter <^ saint the other picec, the great book of £k« 

Swithin*s priory at Winchester, it is re- oush verse, at so early a period. Hm 

corded, that Leofric, bishop of Exeter, grant is in Saxon, and. if not eenuiiiet 

about the year 1150, |pave to the con- must be of high antiquity. DugdaL 

vent, a book call(e4 Gesta Beadst^mi Monast. torn, i, p. 2S2. I have given 

Apoadi Petri cum Giosa. This is pro- Dugdale'sLstintrafislation. Tlie Saxon 

bably one of these commentitious hCsto- woids are, ** Boeriej boc on en^hjc— • 

ries. 'By.thevay, the same Leofric was Anb 1. mycel en;^hjc boc be ^ebpiU 

a great benefactor in books to his church cum ym-gam on leob ])i]iin ^cjonhr*" 

9i Exeter- Among others, he gave^oefu [The Saxon text speaks neither of prom 

Liber Angucus, and, Magnus liber An- or versf. Dugdale has confounded leot^ 

GLicus ommno METRICS cfejcn^)/u«. What populus with ieo9 carmeru The book 

was this translation of Boethius, T know in question might be supposed a copy 

not; unless it is Alfred's. It is sdll of the Saxon Chronicle.— -Edit.] 

fnpre difficult tp determine, what was > |if SS. HarL 2124^ 201S* 
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SECTION XXVIII. 

XJEIE only writer deserving the name of a poet in the reign 
of Henry the Seventh, is Stephen Hawes. He was patronised 
by that monarch, who possessed some tincture of literature, 
aiid'is said by Bacon to have confuted a Lollard -in a public 
diq>utation at Canterbuiy^ 

; Hawes flourished about the close of the fifteenth century; 
and was a native of Suffolk^. After an academical education 
at Oxford, he travelled much in France; and became a com- 
plete master of the French and Italian poetry. His polite ac- 
complishments quickly procured him an establishment in the 
hoosdiold of the king; who stiiick with the liveliness of his 
Gonversationy and because he cotdd repeat by memory most of 
the did English poets, especially Lydgate, made him groom of 
4e privy chamber^. His facility in the French tongue wai; a 
qualification which might strongly recommend him to the 
&voiur of Henry the Seventh, who was fond of studjdng the 
best French books then in vogue^. 

Hawes has left many poems, which are now but imperfectly 
known, and scarcely remembered. These are, the Temple of 
Gjlasse. The Conversion of Swerers% in octave stanzas, 
with Latin lemmata, printed by de Worde in 1509 ^ A joy- 
FUix Meditai^on of all Englond, or the Coronacyon 

TO OUR most natural SOVEREIGN LORD KING HeNRY THE 

EiOTH IN VERSE. By the same, and without date; but pro- 

* LiR of HxNRT VIL p. 628. edit ut ^ Bale says, that he was called by the 

nmr. One Hodgkins, a fdlow of King*s kin^ ** ab interiori camera ad privatum 

eollctte in Cambridge, and vicar of King- cubiculmn. " Cent. viii. 

wood in Hants, was eminently skill^ ^ Bacon, ut supr. p. 637. 

ill tile nSalliematics; and on that account, ' "The Converston of SwE&xasy 

Henry, the SevenUi frequently conde- made and compyled by Stephen Hawes» 

aoended to visit him at his house at groomeof the chamber of our sovereigne 

Ringwo^. Hatcher, MS. CataL Frapos, wrd kynge Henry VII." 

et Soc. Coll, Regal. Cant, ^ It cont^ns only one sheet in quar- 

•» Wood, Alh. Oxon. i. 5. to. . ~ 
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bably it was printed soon after the ceremony which it cdebrates. 
These coronation carols were customary. There is one by 
Lydgate^. The Consolation of Lovers. The Exemplar 
OP Virtue. The Delight of the Soul. Of the Prince's 
Marriage. The Alphabet of Birds. S(»ne of the fire 
latter pieces, none of which I have seen, and which perhiqps 
were never printed, are said by Wood to be written in Latin, 
and seem to be in prose^ . . 

The best of Hawes's poems^ hitherto emim^rated, 10 tke 
Temple of Glass^. On a compalrison, it will be tbuod to 



■ a Ballad ftresenied to Henry the Thb editSon, mittaritiotied bf Mbm, ift 
Sixth the day <f hit ooronatum, Princ in Bibl. BodL Oxon. C 89. Ait Seld. 
*< Mott noble prmoe of crrsten princes 4to. Ih the same libraiy are 'tw6 ma- 
all." MS& Ashmd. 59. ii. nuscript copies of Urn jmaa, Mift 
^ By mistake, as it seems, I have hi- Fairfax, xvL membran. without a Bameb 
tfaertoquotedHawes'sTxMFLStff Glass, And MS& BodL 688. IniSbiiitntlditt 
under the name of Lydgate. See sopr. of the Fairfiil manuscript is this eBtfy«r 
vol. iL p. 244. 2^. It was first printed *' I bought this at Gloucester, 8 Sept. 
by Wyidcyn de Woide, in 150a ''llert 1650, intending to excbatim H fbt t 
Iwgpineth the Txmplk of Glass. By better boke. jyaMur.** Andattheend^ 
Stepheil Hawes|, Mme of the dkamber in the same hana. '^ Here ladceth seven 
to Idng Henry viL" [Ames, Hist. Print leaves that are .in Jos^ HoUiiiid't 
pag. 86.] 8va in twenty-seven leaves, boke." This manuscript, however, co»» 
Afterwards by Berthelette, without date, tains as much as Berthekfl'tf editlmt 
or name of the author, with this colo- Lewis mentions the Temple ef Gimm hg 
phon. <<Thus endeth the temple of JoAnLy^ga/e In Caxton*s second edition 
gksse. Emprinted at London, in Flete- of Cuaucxi.. [Lifx Ch« pw.IOI. See 
strete, in the house of Thomas Berthe- also Middleton s DxssxaT. p. 5263.] But 
lette, near to the cundite, at the sygne no such poem appears In that editioa 
of the Lucrece. Cumprivilegio.*' I will in saint John's college library at On* 
give the beginning, with the title. ford. 

Thu hoke called the Temple of gUufe, ii [In the Bodleian manusdript (Bodl. 

tft many placet amended, and kUe dili^ 638.) this poem, with manifest mapro- 

gently iniprynted, priely, is entitled the Txmpls op Bkas. 

Through constreynt and greuous heuy- It there appears in the midst of mmy oT 

ness, Chaucer's poems. But at the end are 

For great thought and for highe pen- two poems by I^ydgate, The CRauiiaB 

syuenesse, of thx Dtsk, and^RAOMAvr's Rou* 

To bedde I wentnowe this other night, And, I believe, Se or two mora of 

Whan that Ludna with her ^e lyght, Lydprte's poems are intermixed. It ii 

WasioynedlastwithPhebusinAquary, a misodlany of old £ngUah poetry^ 

Amydde Decembre, whan of January chiefly by Chaucer: but none of tlie 

Therebekalendesoftheneweyere; pieces are respectively disting uial ied 

And derke Dyana, homed and nothyng with the author's name. Thia maim. 

dere, script is partly on paper and pardj on 

Hydde her beames under a mysty vdlum, and seems to have becoi wxittMi 

cloude, not long after the year 1500L— Amis- 

Within my bedde for colde gan me tions.] 

shroude ; The strongest argument which indiwea 

All desolate for constraynt of my wo, me to give Sua poem to Hawes, and not 

The Ioim; night walowyng to and firo, to Lydgate, h, that it was printed in 

Tyll at fist, or I gan uke kepe, &c. Hawes s lifetime, with his name, by 
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be a copy of tlie House ot Fame of Cbancei^, in wbich that 
poet sees in a vision a temple of glass, on the walls of which 
were engraved stories from Virgil's Eneid and Ovid's Epistles* 
It also strongly resembles that part of Chaucer's Assembly of 
Fouler in which there is the fiction of a temple of brafis, built 
on pillars of jasper, whose walls are painted with the stories of 
mifbrtontfCift lovers*. And in his Assemi^ly of Ladies, in a 
chamber made of beryl and crystal, belcmging to the sumptuous 
casde of Pleasauni Regardj the walls are decorated with histo- 
rical sculptures of the same kind \ The situation of Hawes's 
Temple on a cra^y rock ci ice, is evidently taken from that 
of Chaucer's House of Fame. In Chaucer's Dreame, the 
poet is tratiqiorted into an island, where vmll and$'ate was all 
tfglasse^. These structures of glass have their origin in tlie 
diemistry of the dark ages. This is Hawes's exordium. 

Me dyd oppresse a sodayne, dedely slepe : 
Within the which^, methought that I was 
Ravyshed in spjnrite into a Temple of Glas, 
1 ne wyst howe M ferre in wyldemess^ 
That founded wasy all by lyckelynesse, 
Nat upon stele, but on a craggy roche 
Lyke yse yfroze : and as I dyd approche, 
Again^ the sonne that shone, methought, so clere 
As any crystall ; and ever, nere and nere. 
As I gan nyghe this ^isely dredefiill place, 
I We^ astonyed, the lyght so in my fece 

^ynkfAdfeWorde. Bide also mentions, Thinne, in Speffht's edition of Chauceri 

■ivog Hftwti's poooh Teiaplum Ctjfs- printed 1603. M. S7&. Yet on the whole, 

'■ftmmin one bpoE There is, however, I think this point still doubtful : and I 

* no leu strong argument for giving it leave it la be determine b^ the reader, 

|<> Lydgate, and that is froni Hawes before whom the evidence on both sides 

|"BMdf; who, reciting Lydgate's Works, is laid at laiffe. [The tes^ony of 

'!' the Pastime or Pleasurx, saysthns, Hawes » sumnent to estaUish Lyd- 

P* xiv. edit. 1555. Signal. G. iiii. ut gate's rii^t to the Temple of Gkss. 

*"fr«] The edition by de Worde, with Hawes's 

** — And th« tyme to passe name, rests solely upon the authority of 

Pfifbtht made the bryght temple of Ames, who appears to have spoken b; 

^bsse. conjecture. The corrections, noticed m 

^limttt «dd, that this piece it ex- ^e early part of this note, have couse- 

yj^ recited in the Urge catalogue bf quently not b^n made.-'*EDn.l 
^Hm'% work^ beldnging to W. » v. 29a * v. 451. ^ t. 7«. 
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. B^n to smyte, so persyng.ever in one,, - 

On every part^ where that I dyde gon. 
That I ne mights nothing as I wolde 
About^ me consydre, and beholde, 
The wondre esters®, for brightnesse of the sonne; 
Tyll at the lastfe, certayne skyes donne^ 
With wynde® y chased, han their course ywent. 
Before the stremes of Titan and iblenti^. 
So that I myght within and without, 
Where so I wolde, behelden me about, 
For to report the facyon and manere 
Of all this plac^, that was circuler. 
In cumpace-wyse roimde by yntale ywrougfat : 
And whan I had longe goon, and well sought, 
. I founde a wicket, and entred 3m as fiuste 
Into the temple, and myuQ eyen caste 
On every side, &c.*i 

The walls of this wonderful temple were richly pictured 
with the following historical portraitures ; from Vhqgil, Ovid, 
king Arthur's romance, and Chaucer. 

I sawe depeynted upon a wall% 

From est to west ful many a &yre ymage. 

Of sondry lovers, lyke as they were of age 

I set in ordre after they were true ; 

With lyfely colours, wonders fresshe of hewe, 

And as methought I saw som syt and som standi 

And some knelyng, with bylles' in theyr hande, 

And some with complaynt woful and pitious. 

With dolelull chere, to put to Venus, 

So as she sate fletynge in the see. 

Upon theyr wo for to have pite. 

"*, The wonderful chambers of this ** This text is given jfrom Berthdect's 

temple. edition, collated with MSS. Fairfax. xvL 

. "rfun,dark. ' From Pr. Cop. and MSa Fairf. zri. 

® i. e. collected. . as before. 

' bUnded, darkened the sun. * bills of complaint 
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And fyrst of all I sawe there of Cartagie 
Dido the quene, so goodly of visage, 
That gan complayne her auenture and caas, 
Howe she disceyued was of Aeneas, 
For all his hestes and his othes swome. 
And sayd helas that she was borne, 
Whan she sawe that dede she must be. 

And next her I sawe the complaynt of Medee, 
Howe that she was falsed of Jason. 
And nygh by Venus sawe I syt Addon, 
And all the maner howe the bore hjrm sloughe, 
For whom she wepte and had pite inoughe. 

There sawe I also howe Penelope, 
For she so long ne myght her lorde se, 
Was of colour both pale and grene. 

And alder next was the fresshe queue ; 
I mean Alceste, the noble true wife. 
And for Admete howe she lost her lyfe ; 
And for her trouthe, if I shall nat lye, 
Howe she was turned into a daysye. 

There was also Grisildis innocence. 
And all hir mekenesse and hir pacience. 

There was eke Ysaude, and many other mo. 
And all the tourment and all the cruell wo 
That she had for Tristram all her lyue ; 
And howe that Tysbe her hert dyd ryue 
With thylke swerde of syr Pyramus. 

And all maner, howe that Theseus 
The minotaure slewe, amyd the hous 
That was forwrynked by craft of Dedalus, 
Whan that he was in prison shyt in Cret^ &c. 

And uppermore mei): depeinten might see, 
Howe with her ring goodlie Canace 
Of every foule the leden ' and the song 
Cpuld understund, as she hem walkt among: 

^laagnkge. 
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And how her brother so often bolpen wai» 
In his mischefe by tlie stede of brass.' 

We must acknowledge, that all the picturesque mvention 
which appears in this composition, entirely belongs to Chaucer. 
Yet there was some merit in dariHg to depart from the dull 
taste of the times, and in chusing Chaucer for a model, after 
his sublime fancies had been so long forgotten, and had given 
place for almost a century, to legends, hdmiKes^ and chronicles 
in verse. In tlie mean time, there is reason to believe, that 
Chaucer himself copied these imageries from the romance of 
GuiGEMAH, one of the metrical Tali:s, or Lais, of Bretagne", 
translated. from the Armorican original into French, by Mariei 
a French poetess, about the thirteenth century : in which the 
walls of a chamber are painted with Venus, and the Art of love 
from Ovid^. Although, p<irhaps, Chaucer might not look 
further than the temples in Boccacio's Theseid for these orna- 
ments. At the same time it is to be rememberec^ that the 
imagination of these bid poets must have been assisted in this 
respect, from the mode which antiently prevailed, of ^entirely 
covering tlie walls of the more magnificent apartments, in castles 
and palaces, with stories from scripture, history, the classics, 
and romance. I have already given instances of this practice^ 
and I will here add more''. In the year 1277, Otho, duke of 
Milan, having restored the peace of that city by a signal victory, 
built a noble castle, in which he ordered every particular cir- 
cumstance of that victory to be painted. Paulus Jovius relates, 
that these paintings remained, in the great vaulted chamber of 
die castle, fresh and unimpaired, so late as die year 1547. 

* See Cbaucer*s Sqdier's Tale. * See supr. toL ii. p. I39i« To tb^ 

" Fol. 141. MS& HarL 978. See pasteges adduced firom Chnicer 

supr. DisssRTAT. i. may be added, CuAvcxt^B D: 

^ A passage in Ovid*s RzMEibiUM ▼. l32Ci 

Amoris concenuDg Acbmes*^ spear> is ^ --- - Jn n diai^cr pami 

supposed to bo alluded to by a troubsr- poll of tioria M msA4Aeru 

dour, Bernard Venta^r, who Kred ^^ .^^^ , 

about the year 115a Hmt. TaouBAOb * / . .., 

p. 27. Thi* Mona. Millot calls, « tJn J^w *ere n as no kdy ne cwtor^ 

ttait d'eruditkm siiigalier dans un trou- Sav© od thcf ^mh Mjart/^Mmt 

badour.'* It is not, however, impossible, Of horsemen, hawlos, and houndl^ 

that be might get this fiction fivmaonM Compare Dante's PumoAToiio^ c 

of tht early romances about Troy. pag. 105. seq. edit. Aid. 
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*^ Extantque adhuc in maximo testudinatoque eonclavif incor- 
ruptse prsdiorum cum verts ducum vultibus imagines, Latini$ 
ekgis singula rerum elogia indicantibus^." That the castles 
and palaces of England were thus ornamented at a very 
early period^ and in the most splendid style, appears from th^ 
fidlowing notices, Langton, bishop of Litchfield, conunanded 
the coronation, marriages, wars, and funeral, of liis patron king 
£dward the First, to be painted in the great hall of his episco- 
pal palace, which he had newly built^. Hiis must have been 
about the year 1312. The following anecdote relating to th^ 
old royal palace at Westminster, never yet was published. In 
the year. 1 322, oae Syme<»i, a firiar minor, and a doctor in theO*- 
logy, wrote an Itinerary, in which is this ctirious passage. H^ 
is speaking of Westminster Abbey. *^ Eidem monasterio quasi 
immediate conjungitur illud famosissimum palatium r^ut^a 
Ang^orum, in quo ilia vul^ata camera, in cujus parietibus 
sunt omnes HiSTOBiJb 9Ellic£ totius Biblijs ineffiibiliteq: 
depicktj atque in Gallico Completissime et perfecti$$ime con- 
stanter conscriptae, in non modica intuentium admirations, et 
maxima regaU maignificentia ^." — ^^ Near diis monastery st^ds 
the most &mous royal palace of England ; in which is that 
celebrated chamber, on whose walls all the warlike histories of 
the whole Bible are painted with inexpressible skiU, and ex- 
plained by a regular and complete series of texts, beautifully 
written in French over each battle, to the no small admiration 
oT the beholder, and the increase of royal magnificence'." 

'' Viit. Vicecomit. Mediolan. OrHOi paintings must liave been done between 

p. 56. edit. Buris. .1549. 4to. the years 1299 and 1S22. It was agaifi 

^ £idswicke*s Steffoidshire, p. 101. destroyed by fire in 1512, and never af- 

* « ItinenuiumiS^j^m^oms et fratrit Hu- terwards re-edified. Stowe^ ibid. p. S8SL 
gmrn IBuminaioris exJSibemia. in terram Abput the year 1500^ the wajls pf- the 
ittiiqfanR, A.D. uccczxn." MSS. C C Virgin Mary's cbapel» built by prior 
C Quitabr. O. 0. Princip. "Culmipe Silkestede^in the catfaeditdof Winches- 
iKmoris ipieto." It comprehends a jpur- ter, were elegimtly painted with the mi- 
Xey tlnuiigii England, and describes racles, and other stories, of the New 
many curiosities now lost See supr. Testament, in smaU figures ; many do- ■ 
-^ol« !• p>. 1 US. , . licate traces of which now remain. 

* Has palace was consumed by fixe in Pajcandus the old historian of Sicily, 
l9lM^biitiiniBediatalyRin41t^ I suppose, wbo wrM aboul^the year 1200^ says, 
»y Edward the First Stowe's Londoj^, that^thli. chapel in the royal palaoe at 
^ m, S87. edit 1599^ So that tfaejse Palermo, h8d.its wiUsdecorated f' de l»- 

e2 
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This ornament of a royal palace, while it conveys a curious 
history of the arts, admirably exemplifies the chivalry and the 
devoticHi of the times, miited. That part of the Old Testament^ 
indeed, which records the Jewish wars, was almost regarded as 
B book of chiValry : and their chief heroes, Joshua and David, 
the latter of whom killed a giants are often recited among the 
champions of romance. In France, the battles of the kings of 
'Israel with the Philistines and Assyrians, were wrought into a 
grand volume, under the title of ^^Pbisieurs Batailles des rcy$ 
€C Israel en conire les Philistines et Assyriens^" 

.With r^ard to the form of Hawes's poem, I am of opinieii, 
that Visions, which are so common in the poetry of the middk 
ages, partly took their rise from Tull/s Somkium Scifionis. 
Had this composition descended to posterity among TuUy's 
six bodes de Republica, to the last of which it originally be- 
longed, perhq>s it would have been overlooked and neglected ^r 
But being preserved, and illustrated with a prolix oommentaiyt 
by Macrobius, it quick^ attracted the attention of readers, who 
were fend of the marvcdlous, and with whom Macrobius was a 
more admired classic than Tully. It was printed, subjoined to 
Tull/s Offices, in the infancy of the typographic art*^. It 
was translated into Greek by Maximus Phuiudes * ; and is fie* 

pillulis quadris, partim aureis, P|^itim tori, Axtxcb. Itauak. Tom. i Ilia» 

diveraootoribus veteris ac nori Testa- xxhr. p. 279. Nap. 1758. 4(o. 

menti depictam historiam contiiieiiti« ^ MSS. R^. fBiit. Mus.] 19 D. 7. 

Ims." SiciL Histor. p. 10. edit. Fkris. foL Among the Harleian manuaoripC^ 

1550. 4td. But this was mosaic work, there is an Artbic booJc, cootaiimig tfat 

which, chiefly by means of the Crusades, Psahni of David, with an additional 

was communicated to all parts of Europe plasm, on the slau^^ter of the fpaat 

fimn the Byzantine Greeks ; and with Goliah. MSS. HarL 547S. Sae abm 

which all the churches, and other pubb'c * But they were extant about Ae year 

edifices at Constantinople, were adorned. 1000^ for tiiey are cited br Gcibait 

EnsT. de Comparat. VeU et Nov. EpisL 83. Andby Peter of FoftoUy who 

Roma. p. 1S2. Man* Chryaolor. See died in 1197. SceBartfa. AdvenLxyiB. 

fupr. voL ii. p. 189. Leo Ostiensis says, 5. 58. Leland says, that TuUy de Re^ 

that one ofthe abbots of Cassino in Italy, ruiiicA was consumed by flre^ vmn^ 

in the eleventh century, sent messengers other books, in the library of Willim 

to Constantinople, to bring over artificers Selling, a learned abbot of saint AoMhi's 

in Mosaic, to ornament the church of at Canterbury, who died in -li9€. 

the mona8tery>^fter Rome or Italy hod Scarrt. Cxlunous. 

loat that art for five hondrtd y«ars. He <* Veiiet. 1472. foL Apod ViaML 

calls Rome magittra LaHnitas. Chron. Spiram. 

Cassin. lib. iii. c. 27. Compare Mura- * Lambeccius menlioos a Greek 
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qumtly quoted by Chaucer ^ Particularly in the. Ass^bly 
ov FouLESy he supposes himself to fall asleep after reading the 
SoMNiUM SciPiONis^and that Scipio shewed him the beautiful 
viaioa which is the subject of that poem^. Nor is it improba- 
U^ that, not only the form, but. the first idea of Dante's In- 
FfiBNO, was suggested by this favourite apologue; which, in 
Ghaucer^s words, treats 



....—. • Of heaven, and helj. 

And yearth, and souls, that therein dwell''. 

Not to insist on Dante's subject, he uses the shade of Virgil 
for a mystagogue; as TuUy supposes Scipio to have been 
shewn the other world by his ancestor A&icanus. 

But Hawes's capital performance is a poem entitled '' The 
Passettms of Pleasure, or die Historie of Graunde 
Amours and i«a Bel Pucel : contayning the knowledge of 
dtt seven sciences, and the course of man's lyfein this worlde. 
Invented by Stephen Hawes, groome of kyng Henry the 
Serenth hys chambre^" It is dedicated to the king, and was 
finidied at the banning of the year 1506. 

If the poems of Rowlie are not genuine, the Pastime of 
PuAtURE is almost the only effi>rt of imagination and inven-^ 

i w uiyl of Julian, a caidinal of S, An- That lawe in dreine^ at point deviie» > 
tjjot *6 §mtf9g ci 'Xm$ir$m§t. 5. p. 153, Heven, and ertfa, hdlf and pandise. 
TJ» Hbfutatio of Fawnlos iSogius, And in otfafa- places. 

i'iatS^'^^^'r^- •Hen-l„»Sdi*>«ytoha^v.„0. 

an. mamtflrtMl kv €i Sf^Mttus. Antw ' Thott hast the SO wel borne 

M18> 4ftC *^^ looking of mine olde book al tfi torne, 

* Ron. Rosa. lib. L ▼. 7. [&€.] OfwhichMAcaoBiEraughtnotaU^&c. 

An aotfior tihat bight Maceou, " ^^^ ^* ^^ 

TlMt halte not drams folse ne Icfe j * By Wynkyn de Worde^^in 1517. 4tf|i 

But nododi OS the avbion ^'^^ wooden cuts. A second edition 

Hut ^^Bom met MHO CinouH. followed in 15S4. By John WayUnd, 

K»«n. Vm^ Tai^ v 1238. Urr » 4to. A Uurd, m 4to. by John Waley, 

l«wi»» Fa. Tale, V. 1238. Urr. in 1555. See a poem called a IMa&iirM 

llAcaoBivaUiatwritithth* ATisioH between a Lover and a J(^f by oae Ttun. 

Ib AAkke, of the worthy SciPioK. nias Fe^de^ printed by Wynkyn de 

JHmke Cm, ▼• 884. He mentions this Worde, m 4to. Fkinc. Pipl. " Thoughe 

aa tlie moat wonderful of dreams. House laureate poetes in old antiauite. ** \niia. 

F. T. 407, Ufa), i* He describes a pro- obscure liiymer is here only nientioiiecU 

spcct man extensive and various than as he has an allusion to his cotemporary 

that which Scipio saw in his dream. Hawcs. 
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t(on which had yet appeared in our poetry since ChanoaK. 
This poem contains no common touches of romantic and all^ 
goric fiction. The personifications are often happily siuh 
tedned, and indicate the writer's iamiliarity with the Provencial 
school. The model of his versification and phraseoksgy is 
that improved harmony of nmnbers, and lacility of diction, widi 
which his predecessor Lydgate adorned our octave ataim. 
But Hawes has added new graces to Lydgate's manner. Antony 
Wood, with the zeal of a true antiquary, laments, that *' such 
is the fate of poetry, that this book, which in the time of Henry 
the Seventh and Eighth was taken into the hands of all inge^ 
nious men, is now thought but worthy of a ballad-mongo's 
stall!" The truth is, such is the good fortune of poetry, and 
9uch the improvement of taste, that much better books are be- 
come fiishionable. It must indeed be acknowledged, that this 
poem has been unjustly neglected: and on that account, an 
apology will be less necessary for giving the reader a drcmn- 
stantial analysis of its substance and design. 

Graunde Amoure, the hero of the poem, and who speaks 
in his own person \ is represented walkings in a deUdons meft- 
dow. Here he discovers a path which conducts him to a glo- 
rious image, both whose hands are stretched out and pointing 



^ There is something dramatic in this of disgrace, ordered that no 
drcumstance. Raimond Vidal de Be- should interrupt tiie mimrtrd inirlwllM 
saudin, a troubadour of Provence, who should ^ay* The minitrel bad tnmdM 
flourished about the year 1200» has given firom hit own country to recite m ad* 
the following dramatic form to one of venture idiich had happened to • iMnm 
bis contes or tales. One day, says the of Arragon, not unknown to kh^ AU 
troubadour, Alphonsus, king c^ Castille, phonsua : and he now procwdi to fecU 
whose court was famous for good cheer, no unafTecting story concerning ■jrilw 
magnificence, loyalty, valour, the prac- husband. At the dote, the uuaMi e l 
tice of arms and the management of humbly requests &e king and qtwtn* to 
horses, held a solemn assembly of min- banish all jealous husbands from tfidr 
Btrels and knights. When the hall was dominions. The king replied,. <* Blur- 
quite fUll, came his queen Eleanor, co- strel, your tale is pleasant and gendc^ 
vered with a veil, and disguised in a and you shall be rewarded. But to wbmw 
close robe bordered witli silver, adorned you still further how nmdi yon haw 
-vrith the blason of a golden lion ; who entertained me» I command that lunct 
making obeysance, seated herself at some forth your tale shall be called Jm Jaiodz 
distance from the king. At this instant, Cuatic" Our troubadomr^a t^la h 
a minstrel advancing to the king address- greatly enlivened by these ^"^'^f^^ ftkr'*- 
ed him thus. " O king, empcrour of mcnts, and by bang thrown iato te 
valour, I come to supplicate you to givr mouth of a minsd^ 
mc audlGncG.** TIic king, under pain 
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ta two highways; one of which is the path of Contemplation, 
the other of Active Life, leading to the Tower of Beauty. 
He chttses the kst-mentioned path, yet is often tempted tx) turn 
4fiide into a variety of bye-paths, which seemed more pleasant : 
butjproceediog directly forward, he sees a&r off another image, 
on whose breast is written, '^ This is the road to the Tower of 
Z)OGTBiN£, he that would arrive there must avoid sloth," &c. 
The evening being &r advanced, he sits down at the feet of the 
image;, and &lls into a profound sleep; when, towards the 
morning, he is suddenly awakened by the loud blast of a horn. 
He lookd forward through a valley, and perceives a beautiful 
lady on a palfrey, swift as the wind, riding towards him, en- 
circled with tongues of fire ^ Her name was Fame, and with 
her ran two milk-white greyhoimds, on whose golden collars 
Were inscribed in diamond letters Grace and Goveimaunce^, 

' In Siakespcare) Rumour is painted ConstantiDople, at an early period, under 

JMrfionguieu This was from the Pa- ihe style of ' r(»r*u;«x«^i«f. Pacliyni, 

oxAXTfl. lib. i. c -8. X. 15. Codin. cap. ii. 

* Seeiupr* vol. iL p. 199. Crreyhounds Phrenzes saTs, that the emperor Andro* 

were antiently almost as great favourites nicus Palaeologus tlie youneer kept more 

as hawks. Our forefathers reduced than one thousand and iomt hundred 

knitfing fo ft sclence I and have Isft large hawks, with almost as many men to tak« 

Imtiaeson this species of diverrion, which care of them. lib. i. c> 10. 
WM wo connected with Aeir state of life About the year 750, Winifrid, ot Bo- 

and manners. The most curious one I niface, a native of Enfflami, and arch- 

know, 1$, or was lately, among the raa- bishop of Mons, acquaints Etholbald, a 

iiitacripts of Mr. Farmor, of Tusmore in ^ing of Kent, that he has sent him, one 

Oifiiraahire. It is entided, <<LkArt hawk, two falcons, and two shields. And 

SB VcxxRis, le quel maistre GuilUune Hedilbert, a king of the Mercians, re- 

TMd venour le roy d*Angleterrefist en quests the same archbishop Winifrid, to 

ion temps per apnuidre autres." This send him two falcons which have been 

imatUr WUSam Twici was grand hunts- trained to kill cranes. See Epistoi* 

tean to Edward the Second. In the Winifnd. [Bonifac] Mogunt 1605. 

OoCfion library, this bopk occurs in En- 1629. And in Bibl. Patr. torn. vi. and 

^Uh under the names of William Twety torn. ziii. p. 70. Falconry, or a right 

•ndJohnOiffiffd, most probably a trans- to sport with falcons, is mentioned so 

Istioii from ihe French copy, with the early as the year 986. Chart. Ottonis iii. 

title of a book of Venerk dialogue vife. Imperator. ann. 986. apud Ughell. de 

^ioc. ** TwKTT now will we beginncn. ** EpiEcop. Janucns. A cheuter df' Kenulf, 

ilSSw Cotton. YssrAS. B. xii. The less king of the Mercians, granted to the 

antimt tract on this subject, called the abbey of Abingdon, and dated 821 , pro- 

JiaUirt of the Game, written for the in- hibits all persons carrying hawks or fal- . 

sCmction of prince Henry, afterwards cons, to trespass on the lands of the 

Henry the fifth, is niudi more common, monks. Dugd. Monast. i. p. 100. Julius 

MSS. Digb. 18^. BibL BodL I believe Firmicus, who ivrote about the year 355, 

tlie mattre veaeur has been long abo- is the first Latin author who mentions 

fished in England : but the royal filcfmer hawking, or has even used the word. 

■tin remains. The latter was an ofKcer Falco. Matht^ lib. v. c. 7. vii. c 4. 

of high dignity in the Grecian court of H^iwking Is oAcn mentioned in Ihtf ca- 
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Her palfrey is Pegasus ; and the burning tongues denote her 
o£Sce of cxmsigning the names of illustrious personages to poB« 
terity ; among which she mentions a lady of matchless accom- 
plishments, named La Bell Pucell, who lives within a tower 
seated in a delightiul island; but which no person can enter, 
without surmounting many dangers. She then informs our 
hero, that before he engages in this enterprise, he must go to the 
Tower of Doctrine, in which he will see the Seven Sdences'^ ; 

pitularies of the eighth and ninth cen^ took Jenisaleni,tfae 7\oeive Cemndoumio 

tunes. Tliegnxndyaucomtter of France Consicmtine : the history of Qreece, and 

vns an officer of great eminence. His that of Alexander, who dying dittii- 

salary was four thousand florins ; he buted his acqubitions among mi twdte 

was attended by a retinue of fifty gen- peers; the history of France, contamiiig 

tlemen and fif^ assistant fidconers, and the transactions of Clovis, oonTefted 

a]1owe4 to keep three hundred hawks, by saint Remi ; Chgrlea Martd* who 

He licensed every vender of falcons in established tenths j king Pepin, Quurle* 

FVance ; and received a tribute for every magna and Roluid, and the good king 

bird that was sold in that kingdoin, even Louis. To these he adds, the HiaiOAT 

within the verge of the court. The king of Englavd, which comprehends dis 

of France never rode out, on any occa^ firfivid of Brutus in England, fuid his 

noii, without this officer. [See supr. conquest of the giant Coiueus, the pror 

vqI. i. p. 177-8.] phedes of Merlin, the redoubted deafli- 

An ingenious French writer insinu- of Arthur, the adventures of Oawaine, 

ates, that the passicmibr huntings which and the amours of Tristram and Bf\ 

at this day subsists as a &vourite and Jsould, Amidst this profbsion of fabu- 

Ikshionable species of diversion in the lous history, which our author seemi to 

most civilised countries of Europe, is a think real, the history of the BiUe is 

strpng indication of our gothic origin, introduced ; which he traces firom the 

and is one of the savage habits, yet un- patriarchs down to the day of judgment, 

reformed, of our northern ancestors. At the close of the whole, be gives us 

Perhi^M tfiere is too much refinement in some more of his fivshionable accoomlislw 

this remark. The pleasures of &e chace ments ; and says, that he is skilled in the 

seem to have been implanted by nature; plain chant, in pinging to the lutc^ in 

and, under due regulation, if pursued as makipe canaonetts, pastorals, amoroiis 

a matter of mere relaxation and not of and pleasant poesies, and in dandng : 

employment, are by no m^ans incompa- that he is beloved by ec eW astksp 

tiblewidi the modes of polished life. kqights, ladies, cidsens, minstrdib 

' The author of the Tassoa, a trou- squures, &c. The author of this Trba- 

badpur, gives the following account of sukB) or cyclopede of science, mentioiied 

his own system of erudition, which may above, is Pierre de Coibian, who lived 

not be inapplicable here. He means to about the year 1200, Cresdmbeni say^ 

shew himsdf a profound and universal that this Taxsoa furnished materials of 

scholar; and pniifesses to understand the a similar compilation in Italian verse 

seven liberal arts, fframmar, the Latiu to Bennet [Brunetti], Dante's master ; 

language, loffic, the J)ecretals of Gratian, and ofanother in Frendi prose. But see 

music according to Boethius and Guy Jul. Niger, Script. Flor, p. US. [I 

Aretin, arithmetic, geography, astrono- know not whether this statement be cor- 

my, the ecclesiastic computation, medi> rectly taken from Crescimbeni, but it ^las 

cine, pharmacy, sur^ny, necromancy, been previously shewn (vol. i. p> 150l) 

geomancy, magic, divination, and my- that the Tesoro of Brunetti Latini was 

Uiology, better than Ovid and Tholes le written in French prose. His Tesoretto^ 

Menteur : the histories of Thebes, Troy, a book of rare occurrence even in Italy, 

Home, Romulus, Cesar, Pompcy, An- waswritten in Italian verse. These works 

gustus, Nero, Vespasian, Titus, wlio arc frequently* confounded.-^EDiT.] 
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and that tbere^ in the turret, or chamber of Music, he will have 
the first sight of La Bell PucelL Fame departs, but leaves 
with him her two greyhounds. Graunde Amour now arrives 
at the Tower, or rather castle, of Doctrine, framed of fine 
csopper, and situated cm a craggy rock : it shone so bright, that 
he could distinctly discern the form of the building; till at 
length, the sky being covered with clouds, he more visibly per-* 
ceives its walls decorated with figures of beasts in gold, and its 
lofly turrets crowned with golden images °. He is admitted by 
Countenance the portress, who leads him into a court, where 
he drinks water of a most transcendent fragrance, from a mag« 
nificent fimntain, whence flow four rivers, clearer than Nilus, 
Gaiiges, Tigris, or Euphrates p. He next enters die hall framed 
of JBspeTj its windows ^crystal, and its roof overspread with a 
golden yine^ whose grapes are represented by rubies ^ : the floor 
is paved with beryl, and the walls hung with rich tapestry, on 
wUch our hero's future expedition to the Tower of La Bell 

** He Mysy that die Hitle turr^ had, marks of the florid mode of architecture^ 

for WcatfaeroocluoriuiSyUiiaffesofgold) which was now ahnost at its height. 

whidi, movhig with the winS, played a See views of the palaces of Nonesuch 

tune. So Chauoer, Ch. DasAMx, v. 75. and Richmond. 

•, ^^ ^ r^ T^i!« ij » The crusades made the eastern rivers 

A?t^^/y ^ '^) I ^ more fimious among the Europeans than 

^J^^STTa^ uVJT^^^- any of their own. Amaud Daniel, a 

EntM had, and bnddes sm^g t^^i,.dour of the thirteenth centiiy, 

Wvars, and on eche ^tne a pwre, ^edares, he had rather please his mist.^ 

Witf, opm mouth againe the a»e : ^^^^ all the doiSinkL which ani 

Andofasutew«reaUti,etoures:^ ^jrashSbyHehrus, Meander, and Tigris. 

And many a imoW mrrrt «e. Hist, Troub, ii. p. 485. the compU- 

A^BUii, in the castle of nxASAUKr as- ment would have been equally exagge- 

OAMJh the fims on the high towers are rated, if he had alluded to some of the 

inaitiime4 aa a circumstance of pleasure rivers of his own country. 

and beamy. Aasmai.. Lad. v. IGOl * From, sir John Maundeville^s Tax- 

Tbm Umik hie ftill pleasant shaU ye vvts. <' In the hall, is a vine made of 

Hii^ gQl4, that goeth all aboute the hall : and 

Whb ptmmBfrmke, turning with everie it hath many bunches of grapes, some 

yfjjylff^ ai-e white, to All the m/ are of ruMec,*' 

. , . . ^ »i- &C. ch. Ixvii. Faulus Silentiariiis, in 

And oar author agam, ch. xxxvni. ^ description of the church of & Sophia 

Alait the towres the golden fanes goode at Constantinople, mentions such an or* 
I)yde with the wynde make fiiU sweete nament. iL 5235. 

Them lor to heaie it was great melody. KXn^a** x^*'^**-***'* wi^ii^t mf^nXt 

Our anther here paints from the life. An „, ..*?*•''*?• . . 

eiCMm agffloa^imtton of turrets, with P^'nitibus nunconiu circumcurreiis vu,^ 

their fons, is one of the characteristic scritit. 
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Pocell was gloriously wrought ^ The marshall of this 
is Reason, the sewer Observance, the cook TemfebakcS:. 
the high-steward Liberality, &c. He then explains to 
TBiNE his name and intended adventure; and she entertai 
him at a solemn feast. He visits her seven daughter^ 
reside in the castle. First he is conducted to Gbammak, w! 
delivers a learned harangue on the utility of her science: 
to Logic, who dismisses him with a grave exhortation : 
to Rhetoric, who crowned with* laurel, and seated in a atalal 
chamber, strewed with flowers, and adorned with the dear aiir- 
tours of speculation, explains her five parts in a laboured 
tion. Graunde Amoure resolves to pursue their lesa(xw wii 
vigour; and animates himself in this difficult task, witb 
examples of Gower, Chaucer, and Lydgate*, who are paxMgjn—? 




' In the eleventh book of Boccacio's It was first printed by Caxton in 

TAsfluis after Ardte is dead, Pklamon Chaucer. Afterwards bj yfyakjn 

builds a supeib temple in honour of him, Worde, before 1500^ in quarto. A^^ 

in which his whole history is painted. I think, by Copland. Aahui o l e htm 

Hie description of this painting is a re- printed it under the title of Huuna** 

capitulatory abridgement of the preced- Bian, and supposes h to haro btca wit* 

ing part of the poem. Hawe8*s tapestry ten originaUyby Raymund Lolly; cr 

is Ins judiciously placed in the begin- at least made English by CrBOiar, a^ 

ning of the piece, because it precludes bot of Westminater, lJiilly*B acholBri 

expectation by forestalling all the ftiture Tuiatr. Chex. p. SIS. 467. 46& I^ 

incidents. gate, in the last atania, again qpcdcs of 

- ' He recites some of die pieces of the Uiia. piece as a " ^wu&uryois iwte of lAe 

two latter. Chaucer, he says, wrote the Frenshe." But the fable on wfaida it is 

Book or Fame on h^i own inoenchn, founded, is taHA by Petrus Alphonaui, 

The TaAQXDiEs of the six ladies, a t^, writer of the twelfth centmy^ in his 

iranthcyon. The Cavtxrburt Tales, tract de ClericaR DudpSnot never printed. 

vpon hy$ ymaginaeyonf some of which See vol. li. p. 449. 
arecerfiMNM,odiersg^ and merry. The Our author, in his recital of Cbanen^s 

pytous dotow of Trovlus akd Crsssida, pieces, calls ^ Leoxitde of oood Wt^ 

and many other boks. ■ mv irag^tfyet, AntientlymierioiHBV- 

Among Lydgate*s works, he recites ratrve in verse was called a fnmei^. And 

the Lirz or OUR Ladt. Saint Edmund's it is observable, that hie mrotiipnB tif 

Line; The Fall or Princes. The ladyet belonging to this legend. Only 

TBXCB Reasons. The Chorle and the nme appear at present JVipMteis nm 

Bird. The Trot Book. Virtue and the number intended, as we may collect 

Vice, [MSS. Harl. 2251. 63, fol. 95.] from Lydgate*s Fall Pa. PToL and 

Tba TiExrLE or Glass. The Book or ibid. 1. i. c. 6. Compare Man of L. T. 

Gods and Goddesses. This last, I sup- ProL v. €0. Urr. Where aigfat mora 

pose, is The Banket or Gods and ladies than are in the preaentibgeiiilitre 

Goddesses. mentioned. This piece is called the 

The poem of the Cborle and the legpndu o^ ix good wrnen, MSS. FairH 

BiRDOur author calls a ;ia»i/Z^. Lyd- Evi. Chaucer hunaelf says, <* I amrt 

gate himself says, that he translated this cominae of ladyes nineteen in royaU 

tale from a pan^fiete m Fren^che, st. 5. habit '^ v. S8S. Utt. Compare 'Pun, T« 
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med with great propriety. He is afterwards admitted to Arith- 
VETic^ who wears a golden wede^ : and, last of all, is led to 
the Tower of Music ", which was composed of crystal, in eager 
expectation of obtaining a yiew of La Bell Pucell, accordhig 
to Fabcx's prediction. Music was playingon an organ, before 
m solemn assembly; in the midst of which, at length he dis- 
covers La Bell Pucell, is instantly captivated with her beauty, 
and almost as soon tells her his name, and discloses his passion ^. 
She is more beautiful than Helen, Proserpine^ Cressida, queen 
Hyppolita, Medea, Dido^ Polyxena, Alcmena, Menalif^pa, or 
\Jidr Rosamund, The solemnity being finished, Music and 
Bell Pucell go forth into a stately temple, whither they are 
fiiUowed by our hera Here Music seats herself amidst a ccmh 
oert of all kinds of instruments '. She explains the principles 

TJrr. p. 214. coL 1. [An additional sackbuts, organs, recorders, harps, lutes 

ttrgamentfbr bdicving, mat the nimd>er crtrndds, t y mp ha rut [1. sympfaaas] dulei* 

^Mended waa iiiiieteeii« may be drawn mers, darieimbakt, lebeckes, darychor- 

fkom the Court of Love» v. 108. where de$. ch. zvi. At die marriage of James 

■peaking of Alonte, Chaucer says : of Scotland with the princess Maigaretv 

1V» whom obeyed the hdies gode nine- '^^J^\y^ 1503, « the king began 

teen. Trawuin. before hyr to play of the cterycAonfe* and 

after of the hite. And uppon the said 

See^ao the note on v. 4481 of the darychorde sir Edward Stanley played 

OiMcitMuy lUes.~£Drr.] a ballade and sange therewith. AgaiOy 

t TIm walls ofher chamber are painted the king and queen being togc^er, 

fa gold with die three fondamental rules « after she played' upon the datyckotde 

of oritfiiaeCie. and after of the ^ule, he beinge uppon his 

* IntheTaesoKofFierradeCorbian, knee allwaies bare-headed." Leland. 

eiMd at laige above. Music, according to Coll. Amwn. iii. p. S84. i85. edit. 

Boedi i oa and Guy Aretin, is oneof the 177a In Lydgale*s poem, entitled 

■eveB libenl acienecs. At Oxford, the Rkasov avd Sbnsuallixx, compyM by 

yo d a a tc i in music, which still remains jokn Xye(gote, nurious instrumenta and 

fthcffo aa an acadenucal sdence^ are at saruofmuaie are recited. MSS. FUilkx. 

tUediyreqniredtoshewthdrproficiency ^yl BibL BodL [Pr, "To aU folkya 

in Boellmu BB MusiCA. In apageant, virtuous.**] ** Here rehertyth the tmeior 

aft Um coronation of king Edward the ihemvtnAiAmtkatweremihegenfyiu** 

SzA, MVBK penonificd appears among ^^ , «^««, wi«,«f«ii*.«. 

tho Wfon sciMwea. Lclanl OiU. a2 SJ " °^^ mvnstralcye 

««r^ai7edit 177a That any man kanspeaffe: 

^?T«^^l22Li« «r w «p««u ^f^ *«« were rotys of Almayne, 

^" J^^^S^^ ^"^STS And eke of Arra'^and 5,ayne : 

STiiSSn^^ gl^l^oSS^rfnl^u'S^eT^ 

« She garterad wel her hose.** ch. xxx. ^'^fl^^^J^J^^^riw^ 
Ghnii^liiil^ciicumstanceinde^^ AjlSS^fZV^ lotS^r 

Hire bosen weren of fine scarlet rede Many moo than T kan telle : 

FW thraiie yieyed. Harpys, fythales, and eke rotys, 

■ That is, taboufl*, trumpets, pipes^ Well according with her noCys, 
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of harmony. A dance is plaid ^, and Graimde Amoure danoes' 
with La Bell Pucell. He retires, deeply in love. He is met 
by CouNSELLi who consoles and conducts him to his repose in 
a stately chamber of the castle. In the mornings Counsxix 
and our hero both together visit La Bell PucelL At the gate 
of the garden of the castle they are informed by the portress 
Curtesy, that the lady was sitting alone in an arbour, weaving^ 
a garland of various flowers. The garden is described as very 
dcdicious, and they find the lady in the arbour near a stately 
fountain, among the JUmres of aromatyke Jume. After a long 
dialogue, in which for some time she seems to reject his 8iiit» 
at last she resigns her heart; but withal acquaints her lover^ 
that he has many monsters to encounter, and many dangers ta 
conquer, before he can obtain her. He replies, that he is wdll 
acquainted with these difficulties ; and declares, that, after hav- 
ing received instructions fit)m Astronomy, hie will go to the 
Tower of Chivalry, in order to be more completely qualified 
to succeed in this hazardous enterprise. They take leave with 
tears ; and the lady is received into a ship, which is to cany 
her into the island where her tower stood. Counsell consoles 
Amoure', and leaves him to attend other despcmding loven! 

Lutjs, ribibles, and geternes, Troilus and Cresnda, and of Amttii^ 

More for estatys than tavemes ; and Sidonia. Of the latter fidthlblpairv 

Orguys, c]rtolu, monacordys.— ^ there » an old Frendi ramaneey *' \m 

There were tnunpes, andtmmpettes, Roman du noble roy Pontos fUt dn ivy 

Lowde.shallys, and douoettes. de Gallice et de la belle Sidoiiie Bile du 

Here ^(rfmie is a gmltiar^ which, with «>y de Bretasne." VHtbout dati^ in U. 

cyfo&, has its origin in cithara. I^fthaks letter. 4to. It is in the royil libmy aft 

iaJIdiUes. <S»o%s, I believe, shouhi be Buris, MS. foL See Len^ BibL Horn. 

abakniet, or shawms, Orguifs is organs, u. 250. And among the king's maun- 

See supr. voL ii. p. 264. By estatys he scripts in the British Museum then i% 

means states, or solemn assemUies. " I^ Livre du roy Ponthua.*' 15 EL tu 

y Music commands her fiiyyufreifes to ^'^ I think there are some d^gant 

play the dance, which was called iUo- miniatures in this manuscript. Our au- 

mourstheswete. Soattheroyalmairiage thor calls him "the fionous kimjbt 

just mentioned, « Hie n^fnOrOles be- yclypped Ponthus, whych k»ved ^roo- 

gonne to play a basse dance, &c. After nye. ' ch. zvi. Kuro Poktbus Is among 

this done, tA^ plaid a rownde, the which theoopiesof James RobertSi a printer In 

wasdauncedbythelordeGreyledyinge the reign of queen EUaabeth. Aine% 

the said queene.^ After the dumer in- P- S42. I beUere it was first printed 

contynent the mynOreiUes of the chammer by Wynkyn de Worde, « The hvatorjr 

[chamber] began to pl^ and then daun- of Ponthus and Galyce, And of lytel Biy- 

ccd the quene," &c. Leland, Affimd. taync." With wooden cuts. 1511. 4to. 

ubi Rupr. p. 28']. scq. [Sec vol. i. p. 46.] 

" CouMSELL mentions tlic examples of 
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Our hero bids adieu in pathetic tenns to the Tower of Music, 
.-^liiere he first saw PuceiL Next he proceeds to the Tower of 
Geometry, which is wonderfully built and adorned. From 
alienee he seeks Astronomy, who resides in a gorgeous pa,vw 
Licm pitched in a fragrant and flowery meadow : she delivers a 
prolix lecture on the several operations of the mind, and parts 
€j£ the body*. He then, accompanied with his greyhounds, 
enters an eactensive plain Overspread with flowers ; and looking 
tSarward^ sees a flaming star over a tower. Going forward, 
Ime perceives that this tower stands on a rough precipice of 
steely decorated with beasts of various figures. As he advances 
ttywards it, he comes to a mi^ty fortress, at the gate of which 
"were hanging a shield and hehnet, with a marvellous horn. 
Xle blows the honi with a blast that shook the tower, when a 
kniglit appears ; who, asking his business, is answered, that 
\as name is Graunde Amoure, and that he was just arrived 
from the tower of Doctrine. He is welcomed by the knight, 
ind admitted. This is the castle of Chivalry. The next 
momiiig he is conducted by the porter Stedfastness into 
tbe base courts where stood a tower of prodigious height, made 
cfjmspct : on its summit were four images of armed knights on 
hcTses of steel, which, on moving a secret spring, could repre- 
sent a tum^. Near this tower was an antient temple of Mars: 
within it was his statue, or picture, of gold, with the figure of 
Fortune on her wheel ; and the walls were painted with the 
mgd of Troy ^ He supplicates Mars, that he may be enabled 
to subdue the monsters which obstruct his passage to the Tower 

* In • wooden cut Ftolomy the astro- Thattobeholdeit was gretejojr; 
Mner is here introduced, with a qua^ For wholly aU tbe Mory of 2Voy 
dmnt: and Plato, the anv^nge and Wasinthe£2aian|ir7wroiightthus, 

yhmom flfeffe^ is dted. Of Hector, and kmg Priamus, 

* This was a common subject of Achilles, &c. 

tBpjBsCry, as I have before observed : but in our author's description of the palace 

■a it was tile most favourite martial .sub- of Pucell, ''there was enameled with 

J0Ct of the dark ages, is here introduced figures curious the wege of Troy,** cap. 

with peculiar propriety. Chaucer, from xxxviii. Sign. A. iii. edit. 1555. The 

tfM general popularity of the story, has gmawaaihetyege of Thebes, ibi^ In the 

madw it a subject for painted glass, temple of Mars was also " the s^ of 

DbSks Chauc. v.322. p. 406. Unr. coL 1. Thebes depayiOed &yre and clere^' on 

... .. and widi gU» the walls, cap. nvii. Sign. Q. iii. [See 

Were al die windowes wel yglased supr. pp. 50, 51.] 

Ful tiere, and nat an hole ycrased, 
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of PuoelL Mars promises him assistance; but advises 
first to invoke Venus in her temple. Fortune reproves 
for presuming to promise assistance; and declares, that 
human glory is in the power of herself alone. Amoure is 
led^ by Minerva to king Melyzus^, the inventor of tilts 
tournaments, who dubs him a knight He leaves the 
of Chivalry, and on the road meets a person, habited like a 
Fool, named Godfrey 6obilive% who enters into a long dSs* 
course on the falsehood of women ^. They both go togethw ii 



*^ Through the nimptuous hall of the ' He relates, how AriitoCle^ /^ att 

castle, which is paint^ with the Sege of dergrf, was so infatuated with lore, t 

TkAety and where many knights are he siifiered the bdy, who cnlgr UxngtaM 

playing at chess. at his passion, to bridle and ride biia 

' A fabulous king of Thrace, who, I about his chamber. Thk story is hk 

think, is mentioned in Caxton*s Hx- Gower, CoNr« Amavt. lib- tuL 0oL 

cuTAL OF THE Htstortss OF Tbot, HOW clxxiuz. b. edit ut supr. [See sufir* 

Just printed ; that is, in the year 1471. voL iL p. 3S5-6. 
Our author appeals to this romance, t «k a *..«««« «. 
which he calls the Hecule of Troye, as an l^'" *^?™ ^"««« "» 
authentic Toucher for the truA if the J^""} *??*i5** S"*^^ ""^ ^^'^ "^ 
Ubours of Hercules, ch. i. By the way, ^^** bndeled, &c. 

Boccado's Gxnkaloot of the Gons is Then follows a long and ridiculous Mny 

quoted in this romance of IVoy, B. ii. about Virgil, not the poett but a iMcr9» 

ch. ziz. manccr framed in the dark ages, who is 

• His father is Davy Drunken note, deceived by the tricks of a My at Ae 

Who never dranke but in a fajTc court of Rome; on whom, however, bar 

Uacke boule. paramour takes ample revenge by means 

Here he seems to allude to Lydgate's '^^^Jt *^" i".""^.*^ ^ ™*- \^ 

poem, called Of Jack Wat that ciM puU "^^^^f^^e^^, ^''«**' ""?!• "^^ 

iSliUnvigouti^ablackboU. MS. Ash- P- 241. See ako. pp 325-6. Whw 

mol. 0?on. 59. ii. MSS. HarL 2251. 12. i^^'^^^^y ""PJ??^ *^" ^^ ^ 

fol. 14. One Jack Hare is the same sort ^[ ^^'\ ^"^ *f ^^^« d«»^* ^^ *• 

of ludicrous character, who is thus de- ^^ ""^ ^"^ Augustan age, and the ne- 

•eribedin Lyd«te's TnteafJh^wardHiay. cromancer of the daA ageji, u one and 

««»«fe. MskXaud. D. 31. BibL BcA ^"^^If!!!?- Sin*"!"^ honours have 

^ ^ , , , , , been conferred upon Horace in the 

A froward knave pleynly to descryve, neighbourhood of Palestrina, where he 

And a sloggard shortely to declare, is still revered by the people •» a powerful 

A precious knave that castithhym never and benevolent wizard.— JSwrl] ThU 

tothryve. ^. , . ., fiction is also alluded to by Gower, and 

"^^K^iT '^^ »^^^ ^ ^* °^ Aristotle's, among hb 

thredbare; examples of the power of love over the 

A tumebroche [tum-spitj, a boy for ^j^^ ^en, ^^1 supr. 

hoggc of ware, 

Vfiih lounng face noddyng and slum^ ^^^ ^^ Virgile of acqueintanoe 

beryng, I si^h [saw] where he the maiden pnid 

Of new crystened, and called Jakke ^^^ch was the dauehter, as men add. 

Hare, ^ themperour whilom of Rome* ' 

WWche of a 6otf can plul^ oul the There is an old book, printed in 1510^ 

lyns^' entitled, "Vieoiuus. Tliis boke treat- 

These two pieces of Lydgate appear to eth of the lyfe of Virgilius, and of bis 

be -the same. deth, and many marvayles, that he did 
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teAiple erf* Venus, who was ncm holding a solemn assismbly^ 
covrtf for die redress of lovers. Here he meets with Sapi- 
jEsrcs, who draws up a supfdication fi>r him, which he pre- 
sents to Venus. Venus, after having exhorted him to be 
cxmstant, writes a letter to Pucell, which she sends by Cupidr 
ASxsT ofiering a turtle, he departs -with Godfrey Oobilive^ who 
is overtaken by a lady on a palfrey, with a knotted whip in 
tusat hand, which she frequently exercises on Godfrey^; 
.Amoure ad:s her name, which, she answers, is Correction ]f 
-that she lived in the Tower of Chastity, and that he who 
assamed the name of Godfrey Gobilive was False Report^ who 
liftd just escaped from her prison, and disguised himself in a 
£x>l's coat She invites Amoure to her Tower, where they are 
flklmitted by Dame Measure ; and led into a hall with a gcd- 
cflen Tootf in the midst of which was a carbuncle of a prodigious 
asize^ which illuminated the room^ They are next introduced 

m D hift lyfetyme by wfaitchcraft and ni- Men mightin sene to ^ for nede 
^^nmunisy, borough the help of the de- A mile or two in length and brede. 
^^pylls - of helL" Calopb. « Thus endetfa Socfa Kg^t yspraage out of that staati 

lyfe of Wglius jdth many dyver. But this ia not uncommon m romance, 

«yt«. thetbe dyd. Emjrryniedm ^nd is an Arabian idea. See supr. voLil; 

^m^ dweUyng at the Camer Porte, £k^>,p,ok8, a book compiled in the reign 

^WWiCuli,octam ItwwmMr. Wests of JamestheFiretby onVlUchard Joh^S- 

•Mnraij. rtrg^Cs Ufe » mentioned by ^^^ contalmngsome of the mMt 

X«^m among <^er romantic pieces, j^^ ^^^^^ ^^ ^^ ^^^ ^^^^^ ^ 

Mnm. Cattle, p. 34. edit. 1575. ISmo, ^ j^ ^^^ adventure of the Enchant- 

^^^i??^'?P^°**^^'*'?r'?1S* ID FouifTAiN, the knights entering « 
^ fte fanpeA on^ ^ine Vfrgil, be- ^^^ j^ „ ^^^^ J^^^^ gauntlitts 

owe, fi«n th* subject of his eighth f^m their kft hands whereon *ey wore 

fic^fue, he was supposed to be an adept ^^^^ gnat and fine cUamanda, that 

i^ Ihengmmies 6f magicand ineaata- ^^^ ^ ^f^^^ /^Aff^t they ^ght 

^"*J» . , . . It *i3i^ _ pioinivieedil things that were in the hSn, 

• In.jno*^ pitce be is caH«* Follv, ^ ^^^j^ ^^ ^^ ^„^ ^^^^ ^^ 

mdsaidtondeonamarc. Whenchi- ^pon the walls were painted the figjires 

nlry'iwtt.at its height in France, it ^J^Hjany furious fiends," &c. Sec. P. 

i^adiigrace to any person, not below ^ j^ ^^ .„ MaundeviDe's Tha- 

«e digi«e of a gentleman, to ride a ^^^^ « ^^ emperour hath in Ws 

T'L ^ ■ «. -n i,«/v chamber a pillar of gold, in which ia ■ 

' F^rom Chaucer, Rom. »<>?«.,▼; ngO» ^^.y ^^ cartmnck a foot long, which 

Vn. p. 22S. a. Ricbws. » crowned j. . -^^ ^j 1,^^ chamber by mght," &c 

viAi die C09tlie8t gems, eh. IxaiL [The History <rf* Ae Stvwi 

But aU before luU subtilty Champions was not *<conipfled in ittt 

A fine carboncle sel sawe T, reign of James the First," itbeing quoted 

The stone so deare was and bright, as a popular book by Meres in his Vnts 

that 9^m Mde as it was nigbt, Treissury pri&ted in 1598.«^Ri^raov.] 
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to a &ir chamber ; where they are weloomed by many fimHoas 
women of antiquity, Helen, quene Proserpine^ the bufy MeAtte^ 
Penthesilea, &c. The next morning, Correctiok shews our 
hero a marvellous dungeon, of which Shamfastnesse \a the 
keeper; and here False Report is severely punished. He 
now continues his expedition, and near a fountain observes a 
shield and a horn hanging. On the shield was a lion rampant 
of gold in a silver field, with an inscription, importing, that 
this was the way to La Bell Pucell's habitation, and that who* 
ever blows the horn will be assaulted by a most fiirmidable 
giant He sounds the horn : when instantly the giant appeared, 
twelve feet high, armed in brass, with three heads, oa each of^ 
which was a streamer, with the inscriptions Falsehood^ Imagi'- 
nation. Perjury. After an obstinate combat, he cuts off the 
giant's three heads with his sword Claraprudence. He next 
meets three fiiir ladies. Vanity, Good-operation, Fidslitt* 
They conduct him to their castle with music ; where^ being 
admitted by the portress Observance, he is healed of his 
wounds by them. He proceeds and meets Perseverance, who 
acquaints him, that Pucell continued still to love : that, after 
she had read Venus's letter. Strangeness and Disdain came 
to her, to dissuade her from loving him ; but that soon after, 
Peace and Mercy ^ arrived, who soon undid all that Disdain 
and Strangeness had said, advising her to send Perseve- 
rance to him with a shield. Tliis shield Perseverance now 
presents, and invites him to repose that night with her cousin 
Comfort, who lived in a moated manor-place under the side 
of a neighbouring wood K Here he is ushered uito a chamber 



« MsftCT is no uncommon dlyinity in aCrvttenman andajewe, periiapti 

the love-fljitam of the troubadours. See lated from the French, MS. Vemon. 

M. Millot's HifT. Lin. dis Troubai>. fbLSOl.utsupr. [SeeG^i^pentier^tSinpL 

torn. i. p. ISl. Far. 1774. duCange, Lat. GIom. V. RAnimsT^ 

k Hiere.isa description of a magnifi- p^rth heo> wenten on the fiUd 

cent ii«mcir:«facf, cu™»J»V5 "»- To an hul« thei hi hdd^ 

quty, man old poem, written before the xhe eorthe clcvet^ZTTmit^A* 

■tbqr. 'hoi. 'claiMred. 'AwU. 
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P^^ciouSy peffiimed with the richest odours. Next morning, 
gt^lded by Perseverakce and Comfort, he goes forward, and 
a castle, nobly fortified, and walled with jet Before it was 



>ine fonde thei oh stih '^ 
liei went theron radly' ; 
IIm crijiten mon hedde fturly* 
What hit mihte mene. 

.Aftir that stix lay a strete, 

fZiere i pairet \«i^ gete', 

'Xhei fond a Maner that was mota 

M'ith murthes ful schene ; 
"^'el corv^n and wioht 
A^ith halles hcize uppon \oti\ 
To m plate weore thd brouht 

As paiadys the clene ^. 

^nier was foulen " song, 
IMuch intirthes among, 
Koae lenge wolde longe 

Fful luitell hym tbouht : 
On vche a syde of the halle, 
JPcmm^, pelure, and palle " ; 
'Wyndowes in the walle 

Was wonderli i wrouht ** : 

llieM was dosers ^ on the dees ^, 
Hose the cheefe wolde ches ** 
OTbatnerer richere was, 
In no sale " souht : 
Sotb the mot and the mdM 
Sdiooe al on red golde 
criitPiie mon hadde ferli 
folde^ 

That bider was brouzt. 



Ther was erbes * crowen grene. 
Apices sprii^yngebi twei^. 
Such hadde I not sene, 

Ffor sothe as I say : 
The thrustell ^ sorige full shrills^ 
tie newed notes at his i^dlle ; 
F&ire (flowers to fiUe, 

Ffine in that ffay : 

And al the rounde table ffx>6, 
Hou Arthur in eorthe zod"^. 
Sum sate and sum stod, 

O the grounde grey t 
Hit was a wonder siht 
As th«[ wer quik men ^ diht 

To seo hou they play ". 

Together with some of his expressions, 
I do not always understand this writer's 
context and transitions, which have greet 
abruptness. In what he says of king 
Arthur, I suppose he means, that king 
Arthur's round table, and his knights 
tume3ring, were painted on the walls of 
the hall. [Arthur and his knights ap« 
pear rather to be the inhabitants of -this 
manrellous spot. Some were engaged 
in sports, whilst others either **sat or 
of that stood upon the grey ground" observing 
them.'— Edit.] 



* road, way, cavern ascent* ' readily, easily. ^ was very attentive ; 

ikeieded,f had wonder. Ritsok.] 'paved with grittf i. e. sand, or gmvel, 

Ijel. RrrsoN.1 ' with halls built high. " bright, or pleasant, as Pa- 

i^dise. ^'^ fowls, birds. ^ The euests sate on each dde of the hall, 

loathed in purple, furs, or ermine, and rich robes. [The text makes no mention 

of giMits ! the hall was hung with purple, &c.— Edit. J '^ wonderfully 

^^t^migbt. ^ dosser is a bi^ket carried on the back. Lat dorsarium. Chau- 

^f's H. F. iii. 850. " Or else hutchis or dossers.** We must here understand 

IJtlMiiioiii. ^ dees is here the table. ^ whoever would chuse the best. 

hall. Lat. sola, " house [groundl. *• thrush. *» yod, went ; 

^>Aad on earth*, ** as if they Were living men. * to see their sports, 

^CHuoimcnts, &c 

* An Herbary, for furnishing domestic medicines, always made a part of our 
^ttkut fftrdena. In Hawes*s poem, now before us, in the delicious ganlen of the 
<ttde of Music, ** Amiddes the garden there waa an herber favre and quadrante.*' 
di. xviiL In the Glossary to Chaucer, Erbers is absurdly interpreted Arbours* 
KoK. Pa, T. V. 1081, "Or erv^ ive growing in our erberis.** [Mr. Tyrwhitt 
nidi: Ot erve ive growing in your yerd, that mery is.— Edit.] Chaucer is here 
numerating various oiedical ha^, usutdly planted in erberw, or herbaries. 

'VOL. Ill* P 
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a giant with seven heads, and iqpon the trees abdUt him 
hanging many shields of knights, whom he had conquei^edL^ 
On his seven heads were seven hehnets crowned with sevau=i 
streamers, on which were inscribed Dissiimdationy Delanf^^^ 
Discomfbrfy Variance^ Emy^ Detraction^ Doubleness. After ob 
bloody battle, he kills the giant, and is saluted by the five Ia-^a 
dies Stedfastness, Amorous Purveyance, Joy after SoR^a 
ROW, Pleasaunci;, Good Report, An^itie, Continuakci^^ 
all riding from the castle on white palfnes. These ladies in 
form Amoure, tliat they had been exiled from La Bell Pu< 
by DiSDAiNE, and besieged, in this casde, for one whole 
by the giant whom he had just slain. They attend him on 
journey, and travel through a dreary wilderness, full of wilcf 
beasts : at length they discern, at a vast distance, a glorioas 
i*egion, where stood a stately palace beyond a tempestuous 
ocean. <^ That (says Perseverance) is the pdace of Pucella" 
They then discover, in the island before them, an hcHritile 
fiend, roiaring like thunder, and breathing flame, which my 
audior strongly paints, 

The fyre was greet, it made the yland lyght 

Perseverance tells our hero, that this monster was framed by 
the two witches Strangeness and Disdaine, to punish La 
Bell Pucell for having banished them from her presence. His 
body was composed of the seven metals, and within it a demon 
was inclosed, lliey now enter a neighbouring temple of Pat; 
las; who shews Amoure, in a trance, the secret formation rf 
this monster, and gives him a box of wonderful ointment. They 
walk oh the searshore, and espy two ladies rowing towards 
them ; who land, and having told Amoure that they are sent 
by Patience to enquire his name, receive him and his com-^ 
pany into the ship Perfectness. They arrive in the island; 
and Amoure discovers the monster near a rock, whom he nom 
examines more distinctly. The &ce of the monster resembled! 
a virgin's, and was of gold ; his neck of silver ; his breast of 
steel;. his forelegs, armed with strong talons, of laten; hii^ 
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iiaek cii copper; his ta9 of lead, &c. Amour^ in miitation of 
Jason, anoints his sword and armour with the ungueiit of Pat 
las ; which, at the first onset, preserves hiiti ftom the volumi- 
nous torrent of fire and smoke issuing firom the monster's mouth. 
At length he is killed ; and fi'om his body flew out a Jimle 
^hiopey or black spirit^ accompanied with such a smoke that 
aII the island was darkened, and loud thunder-claps ensued. 
"When this spirit was entirely vanished, the air gr^w serene; 
2ind our hero now plainly beheld the magnificent castle 6f La 
ZPucell, walled with silver, and many a story upon the wall end- 
rqyaUyK He rejoins his company; and entering the 
of the castle, is solemnly received by Peace^ Mercy, 
^Justice, Reason, Grace, and Memory. He is then led hf 
€]ie portress Countenaunce into the base court ; where, into a 
cxnmduit of gold, dragons spouted water of the ridiest odour. 
The gravel of the court isi like gold, and the hall and chambers 
.are most superbly decorated. Am6ure and La Pucell lyt do^^m 
and converse together. Venus intervenes, attended by Cupid 
cloethed in a blue maiitle embroidered with golden hearts 
pierced with arrows, which he throws about the lovers, decla- 
ling that they should soon be joined in marriage. A sudden 
transition is here m^e from the pagan to the christian theology. 
The next morning they are married, according to the catholic 
ritual, by Lex Ecclesi^ ; and in the wooden print prefixed . 
to this chapter, the lovers are represented as joining hands at 
th6 western portal of a great church, a pait of the ceremonial 



^ See supra, p. -52. and voL ii. p. 139. " The great bell-tower, [of the priory of 

I know not frifeni what romantic hi- S. John in Clerkenwell,] a most curioim 

story of the Grusades, Richard John- piece of workraanshippe, graven, guilt, 

son took tile description of the stately axid inameled, to the great beautifying of 

kooeof tfaeeoHTfeotK Jhi; at Damascus, the dtie, and passinge all other that I 

built fir entertaining christian pilgrims, have seene,** &c. So again our author, 

ia .wfaidi ** the walls were jxtinted with Hawes, ch. iL 
ae umbj stories as there were, years since ^ , , 

the cnation of the world." Sec. P. -—— The toure doth stande 

ch.iT. Tbe word ewwrierf, in the text. Made all of golde, «mm»m^ aboute 

ia prabaUy naed in the same sense as in With noble storyes, 

StOfire, SiniTKT Lond. p. 359. edit. 1599. 

f2 
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of antient marriages"^/ A solemn feast is then held in honour 
of the nuptials". 

Here the poem should have ended. But the poet has 
thought it necessary to extend his allegory to the death and 
burial of his hero. Graund Amoure having lived in consume 
mate happiness with his amiable bride for many years, saw one 
morning an old man enter his chamber, carrying a stafi^ with 
which he strikes Amoure*s breast, saying, Obey, &c His 
name is Old Age. Not long after came Policy or Cunning, 
and Avarice. Amoure now begins to abandon his triumphal 
shows and splendid carousals, and to be intent on amaaring 
riches* At last arrived Death, who peremptorily denounces^ 
that he must prepare to quit his wealth and the world* After 
this &tal admonition, came Contrition and Conscienge, and 
.he dies. His body is interred by Mercy and Charity ; and 
while his epitaph is written by Remembrance, Fame appears; 
pipmis^Qg that ^e will enroll his name with those of Hector^ 
Joshua, Judas Maccabeus, king David ^, Alexander theOreat, 
Julius Cesar^ Arthur p, Charlemagne S and Godfrey of Bot 

* For this custom, see supra, vol. ii. nistrantium venustatem?" etc. Hisr. 
p. S73. And the romance of A rroLTVX, Avol. sub Hen. iil. p. 406. edit. TTg. 
cfa. xxziii. ut supr. Compare another feast &» 

* Which is described ,thus, ch. xxix. scnbed in the same chronicle, much 
im. V 1 J T A t^^ ^ ^ after the same manner ; and which, the 
^.l f!^? L^"^ ^ ^""^ continuance ^^^ ^^ ^^ ^^ ^^j^^j^ ^ ^ 
%n tne teast, &c. ^^^^ celebrated in the time of Ahasue. 
In the same manner Chaucer passes rus, king Arthur, or Charlemagne. 3iid« 
over the particularities of Cambuscan*s p. 871. 

feast, Squ. T. r. 83. Urr. And of The- " The chief reason fbi* ranking king 

seus*s feast, Kn. T. v. 2199. See albo David among the knights of romance 

Mak or L. T. V. 704. And Spenser's was, as I have already hinted, because 

Faibt 0,17. V. iii. 3. [See supr. vol.* if. he killed the giant Goliah : an adiiere- 

p. 169.] And Matthew Paris, in de- ment here mentioned by Hawea. See 

scribing the magnificent marriage and supr. p. 52. and vol. iL jK S5K 

coronation of queen Eleanor in 1236, ^ Of Arthur and his knights he ucf^ 

vses exactly the same formulary, and on that their exploits are recorded ** in nmll 

e tinular subject, ** Quid in ecclesia sew bokes and jestes hystoiyall.*' ch. ufii* 

nem enarrem deo, ut decuit, reverenter Sir Thomas Maillorie had now jmt pnVi 

ministrantium ? Quid in mensa dapium lished his Mobts Aethub, a xmxnAfm 

ct diversorum libaminum describam fer* digested from varioua French mmancai 

tilkatemrcdundantem? VenationisJ[ve- on Arthur's story* Caxton*a prin ied 

nifton] abundantiam ? Piscium varieta- copy of this &vourite volume muaft haxm 

tim ? Jorulatorum voluptatem ? Mi- been knowivto our poet Hawes, wUdi 
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lo%n^ Afterwards Time, and Ei^brnitie clothed in a whit^ 
vestment and crowned with a triple diadem of gold, enter the 

oppearrd in 1485. fol. By the way, in again, and learned the air and words. 

panegyriring Chaucer, Hawes mentions At the day appointed they both appeared 

it, as a circumstance of distinction, that before the king. Amaud desired to sing 

his works were printed, cfa. xiiii. first. The minstrel, in a fit of the great- 

. Whose name ®^ surprise and astonishment, suddenly 

Tm •••«.»«.» iw«vA. A^u *«n.a,m<^:n «.».« cHed out, C*est ma chan.ion, This w my 

in vaiNncD txNLes dotb remayne m tame* a n^ i* '^ '^ • •«.i 

^ Song. Ine king said it was impqssible. 

lliis was natural at the beginning of the The minstrel sdll insisted upon it ; and 

typographic art Many of Chaucer's Amaud, being closely pressed, ingenu- 

poems were now recently printed by ously told the whole affair. The king 

Caxton. was much entertained with this adven- 

With regard to Maillorie*s book, much ture ; and ordering tlic wager to be with- 

if not most of it, I believe, is taken from drawn, loaded them with rich presenta. 

the great French romance of Lancelot, But he afterwards obliged Arnaud to 

t r a ns lated from Latin into French at the give a chanson of his own composition. 

■comm a nd of one cvf our Henrys, a me- Millot, ut supr. tom. ii. p. 491. 

txical English version of which is now In the mean time I would not be un~ 

in Benet hbniry at Cambridge. [See a derstood to deny, that Henry the Second 

apecimen in Mr. Naasmith*s curious ca- encouraged these pieces ; for it partly 

talogue, p: 54.] I have left it doubtful appears, that Gualter Mapes, archdeacon 

"wiiether it was the third Henry who or- of Oxford, translated, from Latin into 

dered this romance to be translated into French, the popular romance of Saxmx 

Latin, vol. i. p. 118. But, beside the Graal, at the instance of He§ry the Se- 

pcods there suggested, in favour of that cond, to whom he was chaplain, about the 

hypothesis, it appears, that Henry the year 1)90. SecMSS.lleg.i!OD.iii.ama- 

T^rd paid great attention to these con- uuscript perhaps coeval with the transla- 

pontions, from the following curious tor; and, ifso, the ori^nal copy presented 

anecdote just published, which throws to the kine. Maister Benoit, or Benedict, 

new Kght on that monarch's character. a rhymer in French, was also patronised 

Amaud Daniel, a troubadour, highly by this monarch : at whose copimand he 

celd>ratedby Dante and Petrarch, about compiled a metrical Chronicle of the 

the year 1240 made a voyage into En- Dukes of Normandy ; in which are 

^and, where, in the court ofking Henry cited Isidore Hispalensis, Pliny, and 

the Third, he met a roinstrely who chal'. saint Austin. M SS. Harl, 17 1 7. 1 . on vel- 

kneed him at difficuU rhymes. The lum. See fol. 85. 16S. 192. 236. This old 

dufienge was accepted, a considerable French poem is full of fabulous and ro- 

wag^ was laid, and the rival bards were mantic matter ; and seems to be partly 

shut up in separate clianibers of the pa- translated from a I^tin Chronicle, De 

lace. The king, who appears to have Moribus et Actis puimorum Noruan- 

much interested himself in the dispute, vije Ducum, written about the year 

allowed them ten days for comjHtUngi 1000, by Dudo, dean of S. Quintin*s, 

and five more for leanung^to sing, their and printed among Du Chesne's Scxiro 

nspoothre pieces : after which, ^ch was tor. Norman, p. 49. edit. 1619. Maister 

to exhibit his performance in the pre- Benoit ends with our Henry the First. 

nance of his migesty. llie third day, Dudo with the year 996. 

llie IJtwgliA minstrel announced that he *" With his dousej)eres^ or twelve peers, 

was ready. The troubadour declared he among which he mentions Rowland and 

Jiad not wrote a line ; but that he had Oliver. 

triedy and copld not as yet put two words * ' These are the Nine Worthies : to 

together. The following evening he whom Shakespeare alludes in Love's 

orerh^urd the minstrel practising his Lab. Lost. ** Here is like to be a good 

ekanson to himself. Tlie next day he presence of Worthirs. He presents 

had the good fortune to hear the same Hector of Troy : The bwain, Pompsy 
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temple, and pronounce an exhortation. Last follows an epi- 
logue, in which the poet apologises for his hardiness in at^ 
tempting \jo feign and devise this fable. 

The reader readily perceives that this poetical apologue is 
intended to shadow the education of a complete gentleman ; or 
rather, to point out those accomplishments which constitute the 
character of true gallantry, and most justly deserve the reward 
of beauty. It is not pretended, that the personifications dis- 
play that force of colouring, and distinctness of delineation, 
which animate the ideal portriaits of John of Meun. But we 
must acknowledge, that Hawes has shewn no inconsiderable 
share of imagination, if not in inventing romantic action, at 
least in applying and enriching the general incidents c^ the 
Gothic fable. In the creation of allegpric imagery he has ex- 
ceeded Lydgate. That he is greatiy superior to many of his 
inmiediate predecessors and cotemporaries, in harmonious ver- 
sification, and clear expression, will appear fi*om the following 
stanza. 

Besydes this gyaunt, upon every tree 
I did see hanging many a goodly shielde 
Of noble knygtes, that were of hie degree, 
Whiche he had slayne and murdred in the fielde : 
From farre this gyaunt I ryght well behelde ; 
And towarde hym as I rode on my way. 
On his first heade I sawe a banner gay. * 

To this poem a dedication of eight octave stanzas is prefixed, 




F^rigord, about the year 1240^ wishes loymut^, que nul chevalier et nul km- 

for the wisdom of Solomon, the courtesy gleur n' aient lien k le pre udre en Mi ; 

of Roland, the puissance of Alexander, une maitresse jeune, jolie, et decente ; 

the strength of Samson, the friendly at- miUe cavaliers bien en crdre pour le 

tacfament of sir Tristram, the chevaUrie suivre par tout,*' &c MiUot, Huv. 

of sir Gawaine, and the learning of Mer- Litt. des Troubad. torn. i. p. 3S8. [Se« 

lin. Though not immediately connected supr. vol. iu p. 250. 

with the present purpose, I cannot resist * Ch. xxxv. 
the temptation of trauscribiog the re- 
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addressed to king Henry the Seventh: in which our author 
professes to follow the manner of his maister Lydgate. 

To folowe the trace and all tibe perfytness 
Of my maister Lydgate, with due exercise^- 
Such &yned tales L do fynde' and devyse: 
For under colonre a tntthe may aryse, 
As was the giiyse, in oldantiquitie, 
Of the poetes olde a tale to surmyse, 
To cloake the truthe. -^ 

In the course of the poem he complains, that since Lydgate, 
the most dulcet sprynge qffamous rhetorykcj that species of poetry 
which deals in fiction and allegoric fable, had been entirely'lost 
and neglected. He allows, that some of Lydgiate's successors 
had. been skilful versifiers in the balade royall or octave stanza^ 
which Lydgate carried to such perfection : but adds this re- 
markable restriction, 

They Jai/ne nofahles pleasaunt and covert: — 
Makyng balades of fervent amytie. 
As gestea and tryfles. " — •— — 

These lines, in a small compass, display die general state of 
poetry which now prevailed. 

Coeval with Hawes was William ^iHalter, a retainer to sir 
Henry Mamey, chancellour of tUfe duchy of Lancaster : an 
unknown and obscure writer whom I should not have named, 
but that he versified, in the octave stanza, Boccacio's story, sa 
beautifully paraphrased by lOry^en^ of Sigismonda and Guis- 
card. This poem, I think, was printed by Wynkyn de Worde 
[1^52], and afterwards reprinted in the year 1597, under the 
tide of The Stately Tragedy 6t Guiscard and Sigismond ^. 

* invent. ' Viz, ** Certaine worthye manuscript 

" Ch. xiv. So Barklay, in the Ship of poems of great antiquitie, reserved long 

FooLKs, finished in 1508, fol. 18. a. edit, in the stume of a Northfolke gentleman, 

1570. He is sqpeaking of the profane now first published by J. S. Lond. R. D. 

and improper conversaticm of priests in 1597.*' li2mo. In this edition, beside 

the chcnr. the story of Sigishunda, mentioned in 

And all of fables and jesies of Robin tlie text, there is << Hie Northern Mo^ 

Hood, ther's Blessing, written nine yeares bc- 

Or other trifles. — — — fore the death of G. Chaucer. And 
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It is in two books. He also wrote a dialogue in verse, called 
the Spectacle qfL/yvers ^, and tlie History of Titus and Gesippus^ 
a translation from a Latin romance concerning th^ si^ge of 
Jerusalem*^ 

About the year 1490, Henry Medwall, chaplain to Morton 
archbishop of Canterbury, composed an interlude, called Na-> 
TURE, which was afterwards translated into L<atin. It is not 
improbable, that it was played before the archbishop. It was 
the business of chaplains in great hoiises to compose interlude^ 
for the family. This piece was printed by Rastel, in 153^, and 
entitled, ^' Nature, a goodly interlude of nature, compylyd 
by mayster Henry Medwall, chaplayn to the right reverent 
father in God, Johan Morton, sometyme cardynall, and arche-^ 
byshop of Canterbury." 

In the year 1497> Laurence Wade, ^ Benedictine monk of 
Canterbury 2, translated, into English rhymes. The Life of 
Thomas a Beckett, written about the year 1180, in Latin*, 
by Herbert Bosham*'. The manuscript, which will not bear 
a citation, is preserved in Benet college in Cambridge^. The 
original had been translated into French verse by Peter L|uig* • 
toft^. Boshan) was Becket's secretary, and present at his nuuv 
tyrdom, 

<« The Way to Thrift." TliisWlection rejected. Vid, infm, Sect, xxxivu^-^, 

is dedicated to the worthiest Poet Aflbs- Enrr.] * 

TER Edmond Spenser. * Pfof^sed in tfaeyefur 1467t CavAXf 

y Begins the Prologue, « Fqras- 3f(m.CaiU. inter MSS.C.C.C.C. N.7. 
muche as ydelness is rote of aU vicesf" * Vra ei Res ossTis Tbomjb £fi-) 

This and the following piece are also scon Cavtuariensis, published in the 

printed in quarto, by WynkyndeWorde. Quaqriloous, Paris. 1495. 4tOi» 
[He likewise compiled << A lytcll con- ^ See supr. vol. i. p. 89. 
travers dialogue bytwene love and coun- ^ MSS. Coll. C.C. Cant, ccczcmt. I. 

sell, with tnany goodly argumentes of Beginn. Pkt>l. '' O ye vertuoiis torenyil 

^ood women and bad, very compendyous spirituall and temporalL ** 
to all estates. **—RiTsoK.] «* Pits. p. 890. ArrzvD, 

•* ['(lus opinion Warton afterwards 
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J. PLACE Alexander Barklay within the year ] 500, as hU 
Ship of Fools appears to have been projected about that 
period. He was educated at Oriel college in Oxford^, accom-* 
plished his academical studies by travelling, and was appomted 
ope of the priests, or prebendaries, of the college of saint Mary 
Qftery in Devonshire^. Afterwards he became a Benedictine 
monk of Ely monastery^ ; and at length took the habit of the 
Franciscans at Canterbury s. He temporised with the changes 
of religion ; for he possessed some church-preferments in the 
reign of Edward the Sixth ^. He died, very old, at Croydon,' 
in Surry*, in the year 1552. 

* He seems to have spent some tim^ ** He was instituted to IMuch Badcw 
At Canibridge, Eglog. i. Signat. A. iii. in Essex, in 1546. Newcourt, Rkf. 1. 

And once in Cambridge I heard a scoU 254. And to Wokey in Somersetshire, 
l^r gi^y the same year. Registr. Wellens. He 

One of the 'same that go in copes gay. ^^ ^^^ ^^^ church of AU Saints, in 

. _, ,. - -,. ,. Lombard-street, London, on the presen- 

The chief patron of his studies ap, t^^jon of the dean and chapter of Can. 

pn» to hjve been Thomas COTTuah, ^^ ^,,;^h was vacant by his death, 

provort of Onel coUege. and Suffi-^ Aug. 24, 1552. Newcourt, ut supr. 
faiibop of Tyne, m the dioc^ of Bath I'iie frequently mentions Croydon in 

ttid WeUs ; to whom he dedicates, m a ^^ Eolooes. He was buried in Croy- 

tedaome Latin episU^ his Ship of don church. Egl. L Signat. A. m. 
faoiA But iQ the poem, he mentions . , . ^ t u ^ <u /^ n* 

Ify UaUUr A^rftemTcalHng hiinself ^nd as in C«,noN I beara the Colhet 

<*his true servitour, his chaplayne, and . ^']f^ *' 

WdMDan." foL 152. b. edit. 157a Some Again, ibid. 

bngnpliera suppose Barklay to have While I in youth in Caoidon towne 

bceq t native of Scotland, it is certain did dwelL 

that he has a long and laboured enco- Agsdn, ibid. 

mum on James the Fourth, king of He hatli no felowe bet^ene this and 

pcodand-; whom he compliments for his Croidon 

Wtvery, prudence, and other eminent gave the proude plowman Gnatho of 

witues. One of the stanzas of this pa- Chorliw^on, 

«^c is an acrostic on Jacobus, fol. j.j^ mcntions^hc collier again, ibid. 

^«>- a. He most probably was of Dc- _ , . , . /#• * n .u 

vonshirc or Gloucestershire. S"<^*» ""«"^' "*^^*^^ ^»*^ ^•*^*^'' ^^^ ^«»= 

' in the title to his translation from ^*"* 

^Tancinus, called the Mirroua or uood- Also, ibid. 

-MAXsrjis. As tfic riche shcplR*ard that woncd in 

' Ms, ©ale, Sloan, f. 68» Moriluke. 
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Barklay's principal work is tiie Ship of Fooles, abovest 
mentioned. About the year UQ* [1470*1 Sebastian Brandt^ 
a learned civilian of Basil, and an eminent philologist, pub- 
lished a satire in German with this title K The design was Up^ 
ridicule the reigning vices and follies of every rank and pro- 
fession, under the allegory of a Ship freighted with Fools o£" 
all kinds, but without any variety of incident, or artificiality eif 
fable ; yet although the poem is destitute of plot, and the voy^ 
age of adventures, a composition of such a nature became ex- 
tremely popular. It was translated into French ^ ; and, in th^ 
year 1488f, into tolerable Latin verse, by James LfOcher, & 
German, and a scholar of tiie inventour Brandt*. From the 
original, iand tiie two translations, Barklay formed a large En- 
glish poem, in the balade or octave stanza, with considerable 
additions gleaned from the follies of his countrymen. It was 
printed by Pinson, in 1509, whose name occurs in the poem. 

Howbeit the charge Pinson has on me layde 
With many fooles our navy not to charge." 

It was finished in the year 1508, and in the college of saint 

* [In the Additions to this volume, verse. From which the French pn»e 

Warton instructed the reader to expunge translation was made the next year.— 

the date 1494, and substitute that of Additioks.] 

147a But Brandt was not bom till the f [With this title, ^ Sebastiani Brandc 

year 1458, a circumstance which makes Navis Stultipera Mortalium. a venia- 

this correction quite untenable. The culo ac Tulgari sermone in Latininn 

German bibliographei*s speak of an edi- conticripta, per Jacobum Lochxk oogno- 

tion printed at Basle without date, as mine Philomusum Suevum cum figurik 

theearlicst known tothcm, though others Per Jacobum Zachoni de RommiH 

maintain the Strasburg edition of 1494 anno 1488." 4to. In the coloplioii, it 

to be the first of the German originaL is said to have been jampridem tmdueia 

If this be true, Locher must have from the German original by Lodiir; 

translated from Brandt's manuscript— and that this Latin tnuislation was r»> 

Enrr.] vised by the invehtcr Brandt, witfa tha 

i I presume this is the same Sebastian addition of many new Fools. A mcmmI 

Brandt, to whom Thomas Acuparius, editionofLocher*s Latin was priaiad at 

poet laureate, dedicates a volume of Paris in 1498. 4to. lliere is a FVench 

Poggius's works, Argcntorat. 1513. fol. prose translation by Jehan I>rouyii» at 

He is here styled, <* Juris utriusque doc- Lyons, 1498. fol. In the royal Blnrarjr 

tor, ct S. P. Q* Argentincnsis cancel- at Paris, there is a curious copy of Bark- 

larius.** The dedication is dated 1511. lay'ie English Ship of Folts, by Finsaiit 

See Hendreich. Pakdect. p. 703.— on vellum, with the wood-cata : a nority 

[Brandt was a doctor of laws, an im- not, I believe, to be found in Englaiid. 

pcriul counsellor, and Syndic to the Se- •^-Additions.J 

luteof Stra&burg.— Edit.] * See The Prologue. 

^ By Jocc Bade. Paris, 1497.. [In "^ Fol, 38. In another place be com- 
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Mary Ottery, as appears by this rubric, " The Shyp of Folys, 
translated in the colege of saynt Mary Otery, m the counte of 
Deron^hyre, oute of Laten, Frenche, and Doch,^ into Englishe 
tcMige, by Alexander Barclay, preste and chaplen in the sayd 
cc^edge, m.cccccviii. **" Our author's stanza is verbose, pro^ 
saic, and tedious : and for many pages together, his poetry is 
little better than a trite homily in verse. The title promises 
much character and pleasantry : but we shall be disappointed, 
if we expect to find the foibles of the crew of our ship touched 
by the hand of the author of the Canterbury Tales, or ex- 
posed in the rough yet strong satire of Pierce Plowman* He 
somethnes has a stroke of humour : as in the following stanza, 
where he wishes to take on board the eight secondaries, or 
minor canons, of his collie. ^^ Alexander Barclay ad Fa- 
Tuos, ut dent locum octo Secundariis beat^e Maria de O^ 
tety^ fui quidem prima k^^us ratis iran^a merentur^** 

Softer Fpolis, spile, a litle.slack§ your pace, 
Till I have space you to' order by degree ; 
I have eyght neyghboiu's, that first shall have a plaqe 
Within this my shyp, for they most worthy be : 
They may their learning receyve costles and fi'ee, ,^^ 
Their walles abutting and joining to the schoolesi*; 
Nothing they can^, yet liought will diey learn nor see, 
Therefore shall they guide this one ship of fooles* 

The ignoranceof the English clergy is one of the diirfobgiectfe 
of his animadversion. He says', .1 

plains tliat sonde of his viordet are amisy folly of all states, with divers other works 

on aoooiint of the jnitU^a not perfect in a<Qoiaed to the s^in?," &fi. 'This has 

Mcaence, And adds, that both Latin and English. But Ames» 

nn. • * • *u • u underWynkyn do Worde, recites "The 

*""'*®' « foL 68. 

M. 258; h. ^ To the coUegiaie chiirch of saint 

* In folio. A second edition, from Mary Ottery a scnool was annexed, bT 

^Hudi I dte, was printed with his other the munificent founder, Grandison, bU 

•wqAs, in the year 1570^ by Cawood, in shop of Exeter. This college wasfoail^ 

fkt&Of with curious wooden cuts, taken ed m tiie year 1837. 

ftmn Pinson*s impresaon, viz. '* The * know. 

€t FoouEs, wherein B shewed the * ' fol. 2. * 
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For if one can flatter, and beare a bawke cm bis fist. 
He shalbe made parson of Honington or of Clist. 

These were riqh benefices in the neighbourhood of saint Mary 
Ottery. He disclaims the profane and petty tales of the times. 

I write no jeste ne tale of Robin Hood *, 
Nor sowe no sparkles, ne sede of viciousnes ; 
Wise men love vertue, wilde people wantonnes. 
It longeth not my science nor cuning, 
For Philip the sparrow the dirige to sing. 

The last line is a ridicule on his cotemporary SkeltoQ, who 
wrote a Litle Boke of Philip Sparrow, or a Dirge, 

For the soule of Philip Sparrow 
That was late slaine at Carow, &c*^ 

And in another place, he thus censures the fashionable reading 
of his age: much in the tone of his predecessor Hawes. 

For goodly scripture is not worth an hawe, 
But tales are loved ground of ribaudry, 
And many are so blinded with their foly. 
That no scriptur thinke they so true nor gode 
As is a foolish jest of Robin hode. ^ 

As a specimen of his general manner, I insert his character 
ot the Student, or Bookworm : whom he supposes to be the 
Rrst Fool in the vessel. 

That^ in this ship the chiefe place I governe. 
By this wide sea with foolis wandering, 
The cause is plaine and easy to discerne ; 
Still am I busy bookes assembling, 

* fol. 23. Primus in exceiso tenco €piOfk a«f« i»» 

* See SkeIton*s Wobks, p. 215. edit. dentes» 

1736. This will be mentioned again, Stultivagosque sequor comites por flii^ 
Mow. " fol. 23. roina vasta, 

^ I suljoin the Latin from which he Noa ratione vacat cert% ^ODSu^piQ \i^ 
translates, that the reader may judge tenti: 

liow much is our poet's own. fol. 1. a. * Congcstis etenim stultus confide libellk; 
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For to have plentie it is a pleasatmt things 
In my conceyt, to have them ay in hand ; 
But what they meane do I not understande^ 

But yet I have them in great reverence 

And honour, saving them from filth and ordure; 

By often briisshing and much diligence, 

Full goodly bounde in pleasaunt coverture 

Of damas, sattin, or els of velvet pure* : 

I keepe them sure fearing least they should be lost 

For in them is the cunning wherein I me boast. 

But if it fortune that any learned man 

Within my house &1I to disputatio% 

I drawe the curtaynes to shewe my bokes then, 

That they of my cunning should make probation : 

I love not to fall in alterication : 

And while the commen, my bookes I fume and wind^ 

For a}l is in them, and nothing in my minde. 

Sponquoque, nee parvam, congtttayo- Cur vellem studio sensus turbttre fre* 

lumina prsbent. quenti, 

Calleo nee Terbum, nac libri sentio Aut tarn sollicitis animum oonfundere 

mentem: rebus? 

Attamen in magno per me servantur ho- Qjui studet, assiduo motu fit stultus et 

nore, amens. 

^^uhreris et eariem plumatis tergo fla- Seu studeam, seu non^ dominus tamen 

bellis. esse vocabor ; 

Aat obi doetrinas certamen Tolvitur, in- £t possum studio sodum disponere 

quam^ nostroy 

<^Kdibus in nostris 19irorum culta sn- Qui pro me sapiat, doetasque examinet 

pellex ^ artes: 

^^Vttiiet, et chartis vivo contentus opertis, Aut si com doctis versor, concetkre malo 

Qms video ignorans, juvat et me eopia Omniay, ne cogar fors verba Latina 

adbu ^ profari. 

0»rttaHquondam diTes Ptolomeus. , ^^^ ^^ ^^^ ^^ ^^^^^^ 

l^tBhrctotomuesitosundiquemundo; *e tinders of books. In Uie fint page 

Q»..™jdes'?^u»-.^«»pu, i\r"S.'tE';f^r'"r. 

Q**. fii «» po.«« ^ dinK-- 'ffilS!r^'i?rSst^ 

^ cureum. ton.CLEOPATE.iL AndMS&CoU.OrieL 

'■''* uuriter teneo numerosa volunmn, 5^. « "»; a^ .«j«»«*i^«.^**.vr«K«, 

^ill • 'ji' -^«**«*..- »^w.^;,ii^ w Ugatura, The book is much older 
^kgq, vundi contentus tegmi^.^ ^^.^ ^^^ 
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, Ptolomeus ^ the riche caused, longe agon^ 
Over all the worlde good bodies to be sought. 
Done was his commandement, &c. 

Lo in likewise of bookes I have store, 
But few I reade, and fewer understande; 
I folowe not their doctrine, nor their lore, 
It is enough to beare a booke in hande : 
It were too much to be in such a lande ; 
For to be bounde to loke within the booke 
I am content on the fayre coveryng to looke. — 



Eche is not lettred that now6 is made a lorde, 
Nor eche a clerke that hath a benefice ; 
They are not all lawyers that plees do recorde, 
All that are promoted are not fully wise ; 
-On suche chance now fortune throwes her dice : 
That though one knowe but the yrishe game 
Yet would he have a gentlemans name. 

So in likewise, I am in such a case, 

Though I nought can 2, I would be called wise ; 

Also I may set another in my place 

Which may for me my bookes exercise ; 

Or els I will ensue the common guise, 

And say concedo to every argument 

Lest by much speech my Latin should be spent. ^ 

In one part of the poem, Prodicus's apologue, of Hercules 
meeting Virtue and Pleasure, is introduced. In the speech 
of Pleasure, our author changes his metre : and breaks fiAth 
into a lyrical strain, not totally void of elegance and dehcaoyt 
and in a rhythmical arrangement adopted by Gray. 

All my vesture is of golde pure. 
My gay chapl^t with ston^ set, 
With couverture of fine asure, 

^ Ptolomeus Fhiladelphus, for whom . * know. * fol. 2. 

lie quotes Josephus, lib. xii. 
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In silver net my haire upknet, 
Softe silke betwene, lest it might fret ; 
My purple pall oercpveretli all, 
Cleare as cristall, no thing egall. — 
With harpe in hande, alway I stande, 
Pajssing eche houre^ in swete pleasour ; 
A wanton bande, of every lande. 
Are in my towre, me to honour. 
Some of valour, some bare and poore ; 
Kinges in their pride sit by my side : 
Every freshe fioure, of swete ckloure, 
I'o them I provide, that with me bide. — 
Whoeer diey be, that folowe me. 
And gladly flee to my standarde. 
They shall be free, nor sicke, nor see 
Adversitie, and paynes harde. 
No poynt of payne shall he sustayne. 
But joy soverayne, while he is here ; 
. No frost ne rayne there shall distojfne 
His face by payne, ne hurt his chere. 
He shall his hede cast to no drede 
To get the mede*? and lawde of warre ; 
Nor yet have nede, for to take hede. 
How battayles spede, but stande atarre. 
Nor yet be bounde to care the sounde 
Of man or grounde, or trompet shrill ; 
Strokes that redound shall not confounde. 
Nor his minde wounde, but if he will, &c. ^ 

All antient satirical writings, even those of an inferior cast, 
have their merit, and deserve attention, as tliey transmit pic- 
tures of familiar manners, and preserve popular customs. In 
this li^t, at least, Barklay's Ship of Fools, which is a ge- 
neral satire on the times, will be found entertaining. Nor 
must it be denied, that hisr language is more cultivated than 

^meed't rcwani. ... * f'ol.;241. b. 
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that of many of his cotemporaries, and that he contributed his 
s&are to the improvement of the English phraseology. His 
author, Sebastian Brandt, appears to have been a man of uni- 
versal erudition ; and his work, for the most part, is a tissue of 
citations from the ancient poets and historians. 

Barklay's other pieces are the Mirrour of Good Man- 
ners, and five Egloges^. 

The Mirrour is a translation from a Latin elegiac poenif 

<* He also wrote, The Jigure of our is riches, ixrtue, mnd honor* It is of some 
mother holy chtirch ojtjyressed by the French length, and an allegory ;^ in which Lady 
king, printed for Pinson, 4to.— '^nMcwr Reasov conquers i>e4Mdr, Poverty, and 
to John Skeltofi the Poei.'^T/te Lives of other evils, which attend a poor man 
& Catharine, S. Margaret, and St, EtheU lately married. The Prologue begins^ 
dretL^TheLifeqfS, Gecn^, from Mao- ''Ye mortal pec^e that desire to ob- 
tuan: dedicated to N. West bishop of tayne.*' The poem begins, "Inmusyng 
JEHy, and written while our author was anevenynge withmewasnooe." PrintBd 
a monk of Ely.^-JDe Prmmvtiatkme GaU for Wynken de Worde, 1506. 4to. And 
lica. John Palsgrave, a polite scholar, again by Pinson, without date. 4to. In 
and an eminent preceptour of the French 8even*lnied stanzas. By mistake I hava 
language about the reign of Henry the mentioned this piece as anonymous 
Eighth, and one of the first who pub- supra, p. S4. [Bishop Alcock*s Castxl 
lished in English a grammar or system of LAaouac was translated into English 
of rules for teaching that language, si^ from a French poem by Octavien da 
in his V EdairdssemerU de la langtutge S. Gelais, a bishop, and an Eminent 
Franqoii, addressed to Henry the Eighlh, translator of the cUunics into French at 
and printed (fol. Lond.) in 1530, that the restoration of learning, viz. «La 
our author Barklay wrote a tract on diis Chasteau db Lasouk en rime fran^oiset 
subject at the command of Thomas duke auquel est contenu Tadresse de riches et 
of Norfolk.— TVi^yamovf Cronydeofthe chemin de pauvret^ par Octavien de S« 
Warre wfUdi the RoniaHS had agaynsi Gelais, &c. Paris, Gallyot du Pr^ 
Jugurth umrjjer of the kyngdom (/ Nu~ 1536. 16mo.** Our highest efibrts of 
nudy : which cronyde is comjjyled in La- poetry at this period were translations 
tyn by tfte renowned Romayn Sallust. from the French. Hus piece of S. Ge- 
And translated into EngUshe by Str lais was also translated into Ei^iah 
Alexander Barclay, ;7re^«^, at the com- rhymes by one Done, or dommus, Jomes .- 
numndmente of the hye and mighty jnirtce the same perhaps who made the follow* 
Thomas duke of Norfolk, In two edi- ing version, << Here begynneih the Oa* 
tions, by Pinson, of this work, botli in charde op Stom : in the which is con- 
folio, and in the public library at Cam- tayned the revelation of saynt Catherina 
bridge, the Latin and English are printed of Sene, with ghostly fruytes and pina* 
together. The Latin is dedicated to syous plautes for the helthe of mannes 
Vesey bishop of Exeter, and dated *< ex soule. Translated by Dane Jamea. 
Cellula^atfeld regis ^i. e. King's Hat- Prynted at the cost oi master Richard 
field, Hertfordshire] liL id. Novemb." Sutton esquyre, Stewarde of the mona- 
A new edition, without the Latin and steiieof Syon, 1519." ForWynkjnda 
the two dedications, was printed by Worde, in folio, with fine Ootliie cnta 
J. Waley, 1557, 4to.^0raiiones varia, m wood. Tliis Master Richard Sutton. 
*^Dejide Orthftdoanu^-To these I add, steward of the opulent monaatary of 
what does not deserve mention in tlie Sion near Loudon, was one of the 
text, a poem translated from the French, founders of Brasenose college in Ox^ 
called The Casttkl op Labours, wfterein ford.— Aomxioys.] 
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•^■^^^itten in the year 151 6, by Dc»nmic Mancini, De quatuor 
VxATunBiTS. It is in the ballad stanza ^ Our translator, as 
^Af^pears by the address- prefixed, bad been requested by sir 
^38-iIes Alyngton to abridge^ or modernise, Gower's Confessio 
^^MANTis. But the poet declined this undertaking as unsuit- 
^l>le to his age, infirmities, and profession; and chose rather 
^^o oblige his patron with a grave system of ethics. It is cer- 
^^in that he made a prudent choice. The performance shews 
^ow litde qualified he was to correct Gower. 

Our author's Egloges, I believe, are the first that aj^jeared 
ui the English language ^. They are, like Petrarch's and Man- 
tuan's^, of the moral and satirical kind ; and contain but few 
touches of rural description and bucolic imagery. They seem 
to have been written about the year 1514?**. The three first 
are paraphrased, with very large additions, from the MiSERii|: 
CuRiAisiuM of Eneas Sylvius^, and treat of the Miseryes of 
Courtiers and Courtes of all Princes in general. The fourth, 
in which is introduced a long poem in stanzas, called the Tirwer 
rfVertne and Honour}, of the behaviour of riche men agayhst 
foetes. . The fifth, of the disputation of citizens and men of the 
country. These pastorals, if they deserve the name, contain many 

* Printed as above, 1570l fbl. And As the most famous Baptist Mantuan 

by Fmaoiiy at the command of Richard The best of that sort since poets first 

earl of Elent. Without date, 4to. The , began, 

Latin elegiacs are printed in the margin. And Frauncis Petrarke also inJtaly, &c. 

which hare been frequently printed. At h Because he praises « noble Henry 

Baal, 154S. At Antwerp, 1559. With ^hich now departed late,** Afterwards 

the epimm of Peter Carmehan annexed, he fiOk into a long pan^yric on his suc- 

And often before. Lastly, at the end cessour Henry the Eighth. Eoloq. i. 

of yUvnm Braccarenm Formula ho- As he does in the Ship op Foolks, 

nesta Wto^ Helmstad. 1691. Svo. They foi. 205. a. where he says, 
are dedicated ** Fmenoo Sevennati epi- 

scope IfaUeacensL** They first appeared Thw noble prince begmneth vertuously 

at Leipncy 1516. See Trithemius, con- By justice and pitie his realme to mayn- 

eeming anodier of his poems, Mancini*s, tay ne. 

iJe roMioM domtMh cap. 995. He then wishes he may retake Jerusalem 

' Phnted as above, 1570, fol. First, from the Turks ; and compares him tp 

1 believe^ by Humphry Powell. 4to. Hercules, AchiUes, &c 

Without date. Perhaps about I55a i That is, pope Pius the Second, who 

« Whom he mentions, speaking of died in 1464. This piece is among his 

EGLOoaa. Eolog. 1. PaoL. Epistles, some of whi^h are called 

And in like maner, nowe lately in our Tracts. Epist. clvi. 

day«s i It is properly an elegy on the death 

Hath other poetes attempted the same of iIm duke of Norfglk, lord high ad- 

wayes, mirol. 

VOL. III. G 
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aUusions to the times. The poet is prolix in his 

bishqp of Ely, and founder of Jesus college in Cambridge^. 

Yes since his dayes a cocke was in the fen', 
I knowe his voyce among a thousand men : 
He laught, he preached, he mended every wrong ; 
But, Coridcm, alas no good thing bideth long ! 
He All was a Cock"^, he wakened us from slepe^ 
And while we slumbered, he did our foldes kqpe^ 
No cur, no foxes, nor butchers dogges wood, 
Could hurt our fouMes, his watching was so good. 
The hungry wolves, which that time did abounde. 
What time he crowed ", abashed at the sonnde. 
This cocke was no more abashed of the foxe^ 
Than is a lion abashed of an oxe. 
When he went, faded the floure of al the fen ; 
I boldly sweare this cocke trode never hen ! 

Alcock, while living, erected a beautiful sepulchral chapel 

^ This very learned, and nmnificent m synodo apud BanwM, S5 Sept. 1498. 

prelate deservedly possessed some of the To wMch is annexed hisCoKamunox fbr 

highest dignities in chnrch and state, celebrating certain feasts in his dioctie. 

He was i4>pointed bishop of Ely in 1486. Printed ftir Finaon, 1498. 4to, In the 

He died at Wisbich, 1501. See Wbart. beginning is the figure of the bishop 

Angl. Sacr. i. 675. 801. 381. Rosse preacbinff to his clergy, vritfa two cocks 

says, that he was tutor to prince Edward, on each side. And there is a eoek in the 

afterwards Edward the Fifth, but re- first page. By the way, Aloo^ wrote 

moved by the king*s uncle Richard, many other pieces. The Hill* of Rke- 

Rosse, I Chink, b the only historian who fxction, from the Latin. For Finsoo, 

records this anecdote. HisTrRBG.ANOi.. 1497. 4to. For Wynkyn de Worde, 

p. 212. edit. Heam. 1497. 4to. Again, for the aame^ 1501. 

* The isle of Ely. ™ Alcock. 4tOr The Abbt of the Holt €^bo8t 

" Among Wren's manuscript Collec- that shall be founded and grounded §n a 

tions, (R^istr. parv. Censistorii Eli- dear conscience, invfhich atb^dkaUduxU 

ensis, called the Black Book,) the fol- twenty and nine ladies ghostfy. For the 

lowing curious memorial, concemins a same, 1531* 4to» Again^ for tfie same^ 

long sermon preached by Alcock at samt without date, but before 1500. 4to. At 

Mary*s in Cambridge, occurs. ** I. Al- the end, '* Thus endeth without boat, 

cock, divina gratia episcopus Eliensis, The Abby of theholigost.'* [SeeMSS. 

prima die dominica, 1488, bonum et HarL 5272. S.^-1704. 9. nd. S2. K 

Mitutom sermonem pnedicavit in eccle- And MSS. C.C.C. Oxon. 155. and 

sia B. Mariae Cantabrig. qui incepit in MSS. More, 191.] SroirsAOS of a 

bora prima post meridiem et duravit in Virgin to Christ, I486. 4to. Hoxs- 

horam tertiam et ultra." He sometimes, lijb vulgares. Mxditationk ruu A 

and even in the eiuscopal character, eon- fragment of a comment upon the Qkwwk 

descended to sj^rt with his own^iame. Pkmitemtial Psalms, in English vctm^ 

He published an address to the clergy is 'supposed to be by bishop Alcock, 

assembled at Barnwell, under the title of MSS. Harl. 1704. 4. foL 13. 
Galu camtus ad cojifratres suos curatos 
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in his cathedral, still remaining, but miserably defaced. To 
which the shepherd alludes in the lines that follow: 

This was the father of thiiiges pastorall. 

And that well sheweth his cathedrall. 

There was I lately, aboute the midst of May : 

Coridon, his church is twenty sith more gay 

Then all the churches between the same and Rent; 

There sawe I his tombe iand chapel excellent — 

Our parishe church is but a dcmgecm 

To that gay churdbe in comparison. — 

When I sawe his figure lye in the chapel side^ &c.^ 

In another phce he thus rq^resents the general lamentation 
for the death of this worthy prelate : and he rises above himself 
^ describing the sympathy of die towers, arches, vaults, and 
''^^ages, of Ely monastery. 

The pratie palace by him made in the fen^. 
The maides, widowes, the wives, and the men. 
With deadly dolour were pearsed to the hearte. 
When death constrayned this shqph^ to dq)arte. 
Come, grasse, and fiddes, mourned for wo and payne, ^ 
For oft his prayer for them obtayned rayne. 
< The pleasaunt floures for him &ded eche one.— 
The okes, elm^ : evei*y sorte bf dere *» 
Shrunke under shadowes, abating all their chefre. 
TTie mightie walles of Ely monastery. 
The stones, rodces, and towres sembkbly, 
The marble pillours, and images eche one, 
Swete all for sorrowe, when this cocke was gone, &c. ^ 

"^ EoLOG. i. idignat. A. iii. the madman in Kikg Lear, Ag? UL 

' £le xdniilt, or greatly impraved, the Sc 4. 

epiacopal palace at Ely. Mice and rats and such smaU ifcw* 

•» bewte, quadrmi^ of aU kmds. So Have been Tom's food for seven long 

m the romaiioe or Sm Bsvis, Signat. vMm. 

F. liL ^^^ 

-, -^ , J i_ I J ^t cannot now be doubted, that Shaker 

^ttMand myse and such smal dere ^^^ in this passage wrote dfew, instead 

Waft fan meate that seven yere. ^^ ^^ ^^ dicer, wl&h have been coiyec- 

"Whence Shakespeare took, as Dr. Percy tundly substituted by his commentators. 

iias observed, the well-known distich of ' Egl. iii. 

g2 
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It should be remembered, that these past<»rals were probably 
written while our poet was a monk of Ely: and although Aloock 
was then dead, yet the memory of his munificence and piety was 
recent in the monastery '« 

Speaking of the dignity and antiquity of shepherds, and par- 
ticularly of Christ at his birtli being first seen by shepherds, 
he seems to describe some large and splendid picture o( the 
Nativity painted on the walls of fHy cathedraL 

I sawe them myselfe well paynted on the wall, 
Late gasing upon our churdie cathedrall : . 
I saw great wethers, in picture^ and small lambes^ • 
Daunsing^ sopie sleping, some su<^ng of their dams ; 
And some on the grpunde, mesemed, lying still : 
Then sawe I horsemen appendant of an hill ; 
And the three kings, with all their company. 
Their crownes glistering bright and oriently, 
Witli their presents and giftes misticall : 
All this behelde I in picture on the wall. ^ 

• • • • . - , , . 

Virgil's poems are thus characterised, in some of the best 
turned lines we find in these pastorals: 

He sunge of fieldes, and tilling of the grounde. 
Of shepe and oxen, and battayle did he sounde ; 
So shrille he sounded in termes eloquent 
I trowe his tunes went to the firmament" 

He gives us the foUoMring idea of the sports, spectacles^ and 
pleasures, of his age. 

' He also compliments Alcock*s pre- In payne and pleasour they kept ftdelitie, 

deoedsour Moreton, afterwtods archbi- Till grace agayAe gave him autb<iritie,&c- 

shop of Canteibury; not without on And again, Eoi." iiil 

aUusSon to his trmibleis and r^<»«tion ^^ [Mecenas] and Mobeiov be 

to fiiTour, under RichattI the Third and *~**^"^ l*'*'*'^*«"J ««* "»'»"v« wv 

Hemy the Srrenth. Eou iii. de«te »h1 gow c«U«». 

The Deane rf Powleif I suppose-OMA 

And shepheard MoanoK, when he durst Colet, is celebrated as a preadier, ibid. 

not i^meare. As is, << Hie olde Ariar that wonind w 

Howe his olde servauntes were carefull Greenwich.** Egl. v. 

of his cbere ; * £gl« v. * Eol. It. 
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Some men deliteth beholding men to fight, 

Or goodly knightes m pleasaunt apparayle, 

Or sturdie souldiers in bright hames and male^. — 

Some glad is to see these ladies beauteous. 

Goodly appoynted in clothing sumpteous : 

A number of pe(^le aj^ynted in like wise y 

In costly dothin^ after the newest gise; 

Sportes, disgising^, fayre coursers mount and praunce, 

Or goodly ladies and knightes sing and daunce : 

To see fayre houses, and curious picture, 

Or pleasaunt hanging^, or sumpteous vesture. 

Of silke^ of purpurea or golde moste orient. 

And other clothing divers and excdlent: 

Hye curious buildinges, or palaces royall. 

Or chapels, temples fayre and substanciall. 

Images graven, or vaultes curious^ ; 

Gardeyns, and meadowes, or places^ delicious. 

Forests and parkes well iumished with dere, 

Cold pleasaunt streames, or welles fayre and clere, 

Curious cundytes, &c.^ 

^ armour and coats of miuU As muscadell» caprike, romney, an. 

y apparelled in unifonn. . mabaaesif, 

* masquest &c. ^ tapestiy* From Genoe brought, from Greece, o: 

** roofs, curiously vaulted. Hungary. 

" houses, seats. As are the dainties of the table, ibid. 

«* Egl. ii. I shaU here throw toge- a shepherd at court must not think to 

ther in the Notes, some traits in these eat 

Bdogues of the common customs and Swanne, nor heron, 

nunners of Uie tomes. A shepherd, Curlewe, nor crane. 

after mentoomne his skill m shootong . . .... 

birds with a bo^, says, Egl. i. ^8^*"' ***^- 

No ihephearde tbroweth the axletree so What fishe is of savour swcte and deli- 

fiure. cious,— 

. ,- ' . , .. J T. •• Hosted or sodden in swete herbes or 

A gaUaiit M thus described, Egl. u. ^|g^ . 

For women use to love them most of Or fried in oylc, most saporous and 

ally iine.^ 

Winch boldly bosteth^ or that can sing ..... ..... Xhe pasties of fl hart— ^* 

and jet; ^ The crane, the fesauut, the pecocke, 

Whicfae hath the maistry ofUmes in and curlewe, 

tournament. The partriche, plover, bittorn, and he- 

Or that can gambauld, or dance feat and * ronscwe :— 

gent. Seasoned so well hi licoiir redolent. 

The following sorts of wine are re- That the hall is full of pleasant smell 
nted, Egl. ii. - and sent. 
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We have before seen, that our aathor and Skelton were 
rivals. He alludes to Skelton, who had been laureated at 
Oxford, in the following lines. . 

Then is he decked as Tpoete laureate^ 

When stiiddng Thus made him her graduate : — 

If they have smelled the aries trivially 

They count them poets hye and heroicaU. ^ 

The TowRE OF Vertue and Honour, introduced as a 

At 8 feast at court, ibid. Then is it pleasure the yonge maydens 

Butswift be they after, takinlthemeate To wateha by&e fire the wmter^i^tis 

AspecS'lJitomisusedthemamonge, ^^ in^e ashes some pUy& for to 

No good dishe to suffer on borde to be _ marko, t /. ^ t. r 

® l^jy- . To cover wardens [pears J for laulte of 

Ifthedishebe pleasaunt,eyther fleshe ^ other warke: 

orfishe Tp toste white shevers, and to make pro- 
Ten handes at once swarme in the dishe : - _ ???*"'„! ^. , -„ . 
And if it be fleshe ten knives shaU thou And, ^ talking, ofomea to fill the 
g^ bowles, &c. 

Mangling the fleshe, and in the platter He mentions some musical instru- 

flee : ments, Eol. ii. 

To put there thy handes is perill without ...... Methinkes no mirth is scant, 

fayle, Where no r^oysing of minstrelsie dotli 
Without a gauntlet or els a glove of want: 

mayle. The bagpipe or fiddle to us is delecrt- 

ThetwolastUnesremindusofasay. ^^^' ^ 

inff of Quin, who declared it was not And the mercantik commodities or 

s(& to sit down to a turtle-feast in one difiinrent countries and cities, £«l. iv. 

of the city-halls, without a basket-hilted England hath cloth, Bordeushatfa store 

knife and fork. Not that I suppose of wine, 

Quin borrowed his bons mots fifom black ComwaUe hath tinne, and Lymster 

letter books. woolds fine. 

The following lines point out some London hath scarlet, and Bristowe ples- 

of the festive tales of our ancestors. saunt red, &c. 

Egl. iv. Of songs at feasts, Egl. iv. 

Yet would I gladly heare some mery When your fat dishes smoke Jiot upon 
FIT your table. 

Of Mayde Marian, or els of Rolnn Then laude ye songcs and balades mag- 
Hood; nifie. 

Or Bentley's Ale which cliafeth well the If they be tnerry, or written craftely, 

blood. Ye clappe your handes and to the ma- 

Of Perte of Norwidi, or sauce of Wil- kinge harke, 

berton. And one say to another, lo here A pro- 

Or buckish Toby well-stuffed as a ton. per warke. 

He mentions Bentkj/s Ale, which He says that minstrels and sinoers are 

maketh me to wmJbe, Eol. n» highly favoured at court, especially those 

Some of our antient domestic pastimes of the French gise, Eol. iL Also jug- 

and amusements are recorded, Egl. iv. glen and jfqnrs, Egl. iv. * Egl. iv. 
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song of one of the shepherds mto these pastorals, exhibits no 
very masterly strokes of a sublime and inventive &ncy. It has 
much pf the trite imagery usually applied in the fabrication of 
these ideal edifices. It, however, shews our author in a new 
walk of poetry. This magnificent tower, or castle, is built on 
inaccess3)le difis of flint: the walls are of gold, bright as the 
sun, and decorated with olde history es and pictures manyfoMe: 
the turrets are beautifully shaped. Among its heroic inha- 
bitants are king Henry the Eighth, Howard duke of Norfolk, 
and the earl of l^rewsbury. Labour is the porter at the gate, 
and Virtue governs the house. Imbour is thus pictured, 
with some degree of spkit 

Fearfiill is Labour, without &vour at all, 
Dreadfiill of visage, a monster intractable; 
Like Cerberus lying at gates infemall; 
To some men bis looke is halfe intollerable. 
His shoulders large for burden strong and able. 
His bodie bristled, his necke mightie and stiffe; 
By sturdie sinews his joynts strong- and stable. 
Like marble stones his hand^ be as stifle. 
Hare <BUst mail vanquish the dragon of Cadmus, 
GaiQist the Chipderis here stoutly must he fight; 
Hec^ mu^ he. vanquish the fearfiill Pegasus, 
For the golden flece^ here must he shewe his might : 
If Labour gainsay, he can nothing be right: 
This monster Labour ofi; changeth his figure^ 
Sometime an oxe, a bore, or lion wight, 
Playnely he seemeth thus changeth his nature. 

like as Protheus ofl;e changeth his stature. 

» # # * * * ^ • # 

Under his browes he dreadfully doth lowre 
With glistering eyes, and side*dependant beard, 
For thirst and hunger alway hisxhere is soure, 
His homed forehead doth make faynt hearts afeard. 
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Alway he drinketb, and yet alway is drye. 
The sweat distilling with droppes abundant, &c. 

The poet adds, that when the noble Howard had long boldly 
contended with this hideous monster, hadbroken the bars and. 
doors of the casde, had bound the porter, and was • now pre*^ 
paring to ascend the tower of Virtue and Honour, Fortune 
and Death appeared, and interrupted his progress ^ 

The first modem Latin Bucolics are those of Fetrarcb, in 
number twelve, written about the year 1350^. The Epiogues 
of Mantuan, our authoif s model, appeared about the year 
1400, and were followed by many others. Their number 
multiplied so soon, that a collection of thirty-aght modem 
bucolic poets in Latin was printed at Basil, in the year 1546 \ 
These writers judged this indirect and di^sed mode of di- 
logue, consisting of simple characters which spoke freely and 
plainly, the most safe and ccmvenient vehicle for abusmg the 
corruptions of the church. Mantuan became so popular^ as 
to acquire the estimation of a classic, and to be taught in schools. 
Nothing better proves the reputation in which this writer was 
held, than a speech of Shakespeare's pedant, the pedagogue 
Holofernes. ^^ Fauste, precoTy gelida quando pecus omne sub 
tdmo'^j and so forth. Ah, good old Mantuan ! I may speak 
of thee, as the traveller doth of Venice, Finegia, Finegia^ chi 
non te vedi, ei non te pregia. Old Mantuan! Old Mantuan! 
Who understandeth thee not, loveth thee not ^." But although 
Barklay copies Mantuan, the recent and separate publication in 

' EoL. iv. printed in England before the year 

* BucoucoRUM EcLOGjB XII. 1600. Viz. B. Mantuani Cannelitae 
^ Viz. xxxviii. Autuorss Bucouci, .theoloffi Adolkscevtia seu Bucouca. 

Basil. 1546. Svo. With Sie commentary of Jodocus Ba- 

* One of Mantuan*s lines. Famaby dius. Excud. G, Dewesimd H. Idarshe^ 
in his Preface to Martial says, that 1584. 12mo. Again, for the same^ the 
Fau8teprecor gelidth was too often pre- same year, 12mo< Again, for Robert 
ferred to jirma vvnimque cano. I think Dexter, 1598. 12mo. With Arguments 
there is an old black letter translation to the Eclogues, and Notes by John 
of Mantuan into English. Another Murmelius, &c. 

translation appeared by one Thomas ^ Loy£*s Lab. L. Act !▼. Sc. 3. 
Haney, 1 656* Mantuan was three times 
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England of Virgil's bucolics, by Wynkyn de Worde', might 
partly suggest the new idea of this kind of poetry. 

With what avidity the Italian and French poets, in their re- 
qiective languages, entered into this species of composition, 
when the rage of Latin versification had subsided, and for the 
purposes above mentioned, is an inquiry reserved for a future 
period* I shall only add here, that before the close of th^ 
fifteenth century, VirgQ's bucolics were translated iiito Italian"', 
by Bernardo Pulci, Fossa de Cremona, Benivieni, and Fiorini 
BucminsegnL 

. ' BuooucA Vxmoiui cum commerUo Fjoriho Buoninsegni de Sienna : £pi^ 

Jam^arL At the end, Adjuvenes fn^us stole di liuca Paid. In Firenze, per 

MktMmimld cperis cammendatiA Die vero Butoloineo Mncomini, 1484. A d^iiN 

viHu^prifif. 4to. And tfiey were reprint- cadon is prefixed, by which it appears, 

edby the same, 1514 and 1516. that Buoninsegni wrote a PfscAToar 

* Vis. IiA BucoucA DI ViROiuo per l^cuoavEf the mt ever written in Italy^ 

Fkatrem Evangelistam Fossa de Cre- in the year 1468. There was a second 

mbna ord; senromm. In Venecia, 1494» edition at Pold'a version. La Bucouca 

4to. But thiiteen veara eariier we find» di Viaaiuo tradotta per Bernardo. 

Bemaido Pitlci ncJla Bvcouca di Vir- Pdlci con TElegie. In Florenza, 14d4, 
I^Sio': di JeraQimo BxiriYisiri, Jaeopo 
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SECTION XXX. 



It is not the plan of this work to comprehend the Scotch 
poetry. But when I consider the close and national connec- 
tion between England and Scotland in the progress of manners 
and literature, I am sensible I should be guilty of a partial and 
defective representation of the poetry of the former, was I to 
omit in my series a few Scotch writers, who have adorned the 
present period, with a d^ree of sentiment and spirit^ a com- 
mand of phraseology, and a fertility of imaginaticm, tiot to be 
found in any £nglish'poet since .Chaucer and Lydgate : mare 
especially as they have left striking speciineps of all^orical 
invenUon, a species of composition whidi appears to have been 
for some time almost totally extinguished in England. 

The first I shall mention is William Dunbar, a native of 
Salton in East Lothian, about the year 1470. His most ce- 
lebrated poems are The Thistle and the Rose, and the 
Golden Terge. 

The Thistle and the Rose was occasioned by the mar^ 
riage of James the Fourth, king of Scotland, with Margaret 
Tudor, eldest daughter of Henry the Seventh, king of En^and : 
an event, in which the whole future political state of both na- 
tions was vitally interested, and which ultimately produced the 
union of the two crowns and kingdoms. It was finished cm 
the ninth day of May in the year 1505, nearly three months 
before the arrival of the queen in Scodand : whose progress 
firom Richmond to Edinburgh was attended with a greater 
magnificence of parade, processions, and spectacles, than I ev^ 
remember to have seen on any similar occasion^. It may be 

* See a memoir, cited above, in Le- notice, that duriiur this ezpeditioii there 
land's Coll. torn. iii. Append, edit, was in the magnificent suite of the prin- 
1770. p. 265. It is worthy of particular cess a company of players, under the 
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pertinent to premise, that Margaret was a singular patroness 
of the Scotch poetry, now beginning to flourish. Her bounty 
is thus celebrated by Stewart of Lome, in a Scotch poem, 
called Lerges of this New yeir day, written in the year 
1527. 

Grit Gx)d relief '^ Margaret our queue! 
For and scho war as scho hes bene*^ 

Scho wald be lerger of lufray^ 
Than all the laif that I of mene*, 

For lerges ^ of this new^yeu* day.s 

Dunbar's Thistle and Rose is opened with thie following 
stanzas, which are remarkable for their descriptive and pictu- 
resque beauties. 

Quh^i'* Merche wes with variwd windis.past. 
And Appryll had with hir silver shouris : 
Tane leif ' at Nature, with ane orient blast. 
And lusty May, that muddir^ is of flouris,. 
Had maid the birdis to begyn thair houris \ 

direction of one John Inglish, vrha is BodL Oxon. Froissa]% who Is most 

sometiiiies called Johannes. '* Amonse commonly prolix in describing pompous 

the saide lordes and the qweene was m ceremomosy might have greatly enriched 

order, Johannes and his companye, the his account of the same- royal .wedding, 

minstrells of musicke,*' &c. p. 267. See iVom this Tahxable and autliratic record. 

also, p. S99. SOa 28a 289. In the midst See his Crok. tom. iv. p. 226. ch. 78. 

c€ a most ^endid procession, the prin- B. i>enult. Taxkt 1574. fol, Or lord 

cess rode on horse-back behind the king Bemers's Translation, yoL iL f. 275. 

Into tiie city of Edinburgh, p. 287. cap. ccxvi. edit Pfaison, 1523. fbL 
Afterwards tiie cecemonies of ^is stately [The presents atttds xnarriage ascer- 

marriage are described ; which yet is not tain a doubtAil reaoinff iii Chaucer, vis. 

equal, m ^magnificente and ezpence, to *< Un yovcm-pr. oee« Svr.-«-It. un ridie 

tluit of Ridiard the Second with Isabell NOUCHB.^Un Noucmc piiz de cynk centz 

of ^Vwce, at Calais, in the year 1397. man».*'-^tto iSbo CLkkfi^s TALE,'Gri. 

Tins last-mentioned marrii^ is recorded slide has • cn>i»n <*foU of cuekit grete 

wiA the most minute curcimistances, and smale." . Tlie latd editor acquaints 

die dresses of the king and the new ue^ that thebestmanascdptsread Ttoucftis. 

queen, the names of the French and- ^- ^— Audrioics. 1 
l^lish nobility who attended, the presents, ^ great Go$ help, &c. 
one of which is a collar of gold studded ^ u- she continues to do as she has 

with jewels^ and worth three thousand done. ^ bounty. Fx. VOjffre. 

pounds, given on both sides, the ban- * any other I could q>eak ofl 
quetsy entertainments, and a variety of. ' Uurgesa^ bounty, *^ St x. 

other curious puticulars, in. five large ^ when. Qm. has iSob force of w. 
vdlum pages, m an antient Register of * taken leave. ^ mother. 

Merton priory in Surry, in old French. ^ M attin orisons; From! JETorcF in the 

MSS. Laud, E. 54. fol. 105. b. Bibl. missaL So again in the GoLdem Tirgk^ 
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AmaQg the tendir odouris reid and quhy t, 
Qnbois hannany to heir it wes delyt: 

In bed at morrow sleiping as I lay, 
Methocht Aurora, widv her crista!] ene 
In at the window lukit" by the day, 
And halsit*^ me with visage pale and grene; 
On quhois hand a lark sang, fro the splene' 
" Awak, luvarisP, out of your slemering% 
Se how the lusty morrow dois upspriogi" 

Methocht fresche May befoir my bed upstude. 
In weid*" depaynt of mony diverse hew„ 
Sober, benyng, and fuU of mansuetude, ^ 
In bright atteir of flouris forgit new% 
Hevinly of color, quhyt, reid, brown, and blew, 
Balmit in dew, and gilt with Phebus* bemys ; 
Quhil al the house illumynit of her l^mys. ^ 

Mat then rebukes the poet, for not rising early, according 
to his annual custom, to celebrate the approach of the spring ; 
especially as the lark has now announced the dawn of day, 
and his heart in former years had alwaya 

— — — glaid and blis^ bene 
Sangis^ to mak undir the levis grene.' 

St ii. Where he alio calls <he bird^ the Suppose the geis and heniiis fuld cry 

chapd-darkes of Yeniis, St. iii. In the alarum, 

Courts of Lovx^ Chaucer introduces And we sail serve tecundum mum &- 

the birds siiu^ng a mass in honour of rwh ^Cn, 

May. Edit, Urr. p. 570, y, 1353, seq. "* looked^ " hafled.. 

On May^y, wboi the krke began t» • with good will. 'lofw. 

iy^ " •» slumbering^ ' aMyw. 

To Maxtinb went the lostie nightingale. 'From Chaucer, Miu^a'a Tu^ 

He begins the service wiA/XHiim^laMi. !:Ii*7\^. : ^. . ^^'^ 

The Musings the Fenief. The poinn« Full bri^tir was the shimngofbirhew* 

jKyCteHenarrm^. The peacock iXwimM T***" '» *^« Towre the noble /irsnC 

regnavU. The awl Benedkiie. Hie Te n^we^ 

Beum is converted into Te Deum ^brightness. ^ songs,, 

Auoais, and sung by the thrush, &e.&c. 'St. iv. See Cbaucer*s Khmut's 

Skelton, in the Bokx op Pniur Spaa. Tau, v. 1042^ p, 9. Urr, 

]u>w, ridicules the missal, in supposing She was arisiu, and all ledie dight, 

various parts of it to be song by birds. Fbr May will have no sluggardyaanigbt; 

p. 226. edit Lond. 1739^ 12nio. Much The season prikkith every gentill herle; 

the same sort of fiction occurs in Sir And makith it out of his stepe to slerte, 

David Lyndesay's Cohflaykt of the And ^yth, Aryse, and do May obser^ 

Txrrvco, edit, ut infn Sigvat. B. iii» vaunce, &c. 
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The poet replies, that the spring of the present year was im^ 
promising <uid ungenial; unattended with the usual song of 
birds, and serenity of sky : and that storms and showers, and 
the loud blasts of the horn of lord Eolus, had usurp^ her mild 
dominion, and hitherto prevented him from wandering at leisure 
umler the vernal branches. May rejects his excuse, and with 
a smile of majesty commands him to arise, and to perform his 
annual homage to the flowers, the birds, and the sun. They 
both enter a dedicious garden, filled with the richest colours 
and odours. The sun suddenly appears in all his glory, and 
is thus described in the luminous language of Ly^ate. 

The purpour sone, with tendir bemys reid. 
In orient bricht as angell did appeir, 
Throw goldin skyis putting up his heid, 
Quhois gilt tressis schone so wondir cleir. 
That all the world tuke comfort fer and neir. ^ 

hnmediately the birds, like the morning-stars, singitig together, 
hml the unusual appearance of the sun^shine. 

And, as the blissful sone of cherarchy ', 
The foulis sung throu comfort of the lycht; 
The burdis did with oppin voices cry. 
To luvaris so, ^* Away thow duly nicht, 
And welcum day that comfortis evefy wicht 
Hail May, hail Flora, hail Aurora schene^ 
Hail princes Nature, hail Venus, luvis quene«" 

Nature is then introduced, issuing her interdict, that the 
progress of the spring should be no longer interrupted, and that 
Neptune and Eolus should cease from disturbing the waters 
andmr. 

Dame Nature gaif an inhibitioun thair. 
To fers Neptune, and Eolus the bauld^, 
Nocht to perturb the wattir nor the air; 

' St Tin. ▼. 7. The morning-stan sii^'iig tose- 

* Thehienutcby, See Job, ch, xxxriiL ther« * St ix« ^ IkScU 
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And that no schouris^ and no blastis cswld 
Efiray. suld^ floaiis, nor fowlis <m the &uld ; 
Scho bad eik Juno goddes of the sky 
That scho the hevin suld keip amene and dry.^ 

This preparation and suspence are judicious andingeiu(Hi^'> 
as they give dignity to the subject of tlie poem, awiJcen oU-^ 
curiosity, and introduce many poetical circumstances. Natu^ ^ 
immediately commands every bird, beast, and, flower, to appe^-^ 
in her presence ; and, as they had been used to do every May^'- 
morning, to acknowledge her universal sovereignty. She soii 
the roe to bring the beasts, the swallow to collect the birds, an 
the yarrow^ to summon the flowers. They are assembled 
fore her in an instant The lion advances first, whose figui 
is drawn with great force^ and expression. 

This awfull beist full terrible of clieu', 
Persing of luke, and stout of countenance, 
Ryght strong of corpes, of fassoun fiiir, but feir^, 
Lusty of shaip, lydit of deliverance, 
Reid of his cullour as the ruby glance. 
In field of gold he stude full mychtely 
With floure de lucis sirculit** lustely.* 



This is an elegant and ingenious mode of blazoning 
Scottish arms, which are a lion with a border, or tressur^^ 
adorned with flower de luces. We should remember, th^^^ 
heraldry was now a science of high importance and esteeit^' 
Nature lifting up his cheois cleir^ or shining daws^ andsu^ 
fering him to rest on her knee, crowns him with a radiant diar 
dem of precious stones, and creates him the king of beaats: at 
the same time she injoins him to exercise justice with mercy, 

^ read Scho-^i-rig, deiived from Arrow, being held a remedy 

^ should hurt, [affright. ] for healing wounds inflicted b¥ that wea- 

* St X. pon. The poet, to apologiae for lut 

' The yarrow is AcMUeq, or Millefo- boldness in personifying a planty has 

lium, commonly called iSVteentior^ There added, ''full crafteily conjunt scho." 

is no reason for selecting this plant to St. xii. ^ 

go cm a message to the flowers; but ■ fierce. ^ encircled. . 

uiat its name has been supposed to be * St. xiv. 
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and not to suffer his subjeds of the smallegt size or degree, to 
be oppressed by those of superior strength and dignity. This 
part of Nature's charge to the lions ^ closed with the follow^ 
ui^ beantifiil stroke which iildicates the morai tenderness of 
tHe poet's heart 

And lat no bowgle with his busteous^ homis 
The roeik phich-ox * qppress for all hys pryd, 
Bot in the yok go peciable him besyd.™ 

She next crowns the edgle kiiig of fowls : and sharpening 
his talons like darts of steel, orders him to govern great and 
small, the wren or the peacock, with an uniform and equal 
hnpartifklity. I need not point out to my reader the political 
lessons couched under these commsoids. Nature now calls 
the flowers ; and observing the thistle to be surrounded with 
a bush of spears^ and therefore qualiiSed for war, gives him a 
crown of rubies, and says^ <^ In fidid go forth and fend the laif "•" 
The poet continues elegantly to picttffe other parts of the royat 
arms; in ordering the thistle, who is how king' of vegetables, 
to prefer aU herbs, or flowers, of rare virtue, and rich odour : 
nor ever to permit the nettle to associate with the flout* de lys, 
nor any ignoble weed to be ranked in competition with the 
lily. In the next stanza, where Nature directs th6 thistle tor 
honour the rose above sSl other flowers, exclusive of the heraldic 
meaning our author with much address insinuates to king 
James the Fourth an exhortation to conjugal fidelity, drawn 
from the high birth, beauty, and amiable accomplishments^ of 
the royal bride the princess Margaret °'. 

^ bcMBterous, strong. ^Id for to gyffe to the most fiiyre of the 

> pleugh-OK. Thre, which he gave to VeniK. In the 

" St. xvi. 4 scarfawst was also represented the Sa]u<« 

" defend the rest. tacion of Gabriell to the Virgyne in 

^ AaHMg the pageants exhibited at saying jtve gratia, and sens after [next,} 

£dinlNO|^ Uk honour of the nuptials, the soUempnizacion of the verymaxyage 

ske wsB compfimented with the following betwix the said Vierge [Virgin] and Jo- 

cnriooa mixture of classical and scrip- seph."^ Leland, Coll. iu. Appxnd.' 

tunl history. *^ "Hj to that cross was a p. 289. ut supr. Not tp mention the 

a o u f ikwat fscaflbld] made, where wiis great impropriety, which they did not 

represented Paris and the three Deesses, perceive, of applying such a part of 

whfa Mercure that gaff hym the apyfl of scripture. 
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i Nor.hald no udir flour in sic denty> 

As the fresche Rose, of cuUor reid and qnhytr 
For gif thou dois% hurt is thyne honesty, 
Considdering that no flour is so perfyt. 
So full of vertew, plesans, and delyt, . 
So ful of blissfull angelik bewty, 
Imperial birth, honour, and d^gnite*^. 

Nature then addresses the rose, vfhom she calls^ ^ O lusty 
daughter most benyn^" and whose lineage she exalts above 
that of the lily. This was a preference of Tudor to Valois. She 
crowns the rose with clarefied gems, the lustre of which illu- 
mines all the land. The rose is hailed queen by the flowen. 
Last, her praises are sung by the universal chorus of birds, 
the sound of which awakens the poet from his delightful dream. 
The fairy scene is vanished, and he calls to the muse to per- 
petuate in verse the wonders of the splendid vision. 

Although much fine Invention and sublime &bling are dis- 
played in the allegorical visions of our old poets, yet this mode 
of composition, by dealing only in imaginary personages^ and 
by excludmg real characters and human actions, necessarily 
fiiils in that chief source of entertainment which we seek in 
antient poetry, the repres^itation of antient manners. 

Another general observation, immediately resulting from the 
subject of this poem, may be here added, which illustrates the 
present and future state of the Scotch poetry. The marriage 
of a princess of Elngland with a king of Scodand, firom the 
new communication and intercourse opened between the two 
courts and kingdoms by such a connection, must have gready 
contributed to polish the rude manners, and to improve the 
language, literature, and arts, of Scotland. 

The design of Dunbar's Golden Terge, is to shew the 
gradual and imperceptible influence of love, ivhen too far in- 
dulged, over reason. The discerning reader will observe, that 
the cast of this poem is tinctured with the morality and imi^ry 

' dainty t price. ^ if thou doest. ' St zsi. 
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of the R'oMALTSTT OP THE Rose, and the Floure and L^afe, 
of Chaucer. 

■The poet walks forth at the dawn of a bright day.. The ef- 
ec2ts of the rising sun on a vernal landscape, with its aefcom- 
»^Liiiments, are thus delineated in the manner of Lydgate, yet 
rith more strength, distinctness, and exuberance of ornament 

Richt as the steme of day begouth to schjme, 
Quhen gone to bed was Vesper and Lucyne, 
I raise, and by ane rosere* did me rest : 
Upsprang the goMyn candill matutine. 
With cleir depurit' bemys chrystallyne, 
Glading the mery fowlis in thair nest : ' 
Or Phebus wes in purpour kaip" revest, 
ypraise the lark, the hevenis menstral syne''. 
In May intili a morrow mirthfullest. 

Full angelyk the birdis sang thair houris, 
Within their courtyngis* grene, into thair bouris 
Apperrellit quhite and reid with blumys sweit : 
Ennamelit wes the feild with all cullouris. 
The perlie droppis schuke in silver schouris^, 
Quhyle al in balme did branche and levis fleit 
To pairt/ra Phebus, did Aurora greit^ 
Hir chrystall teiris I saw hing on the flouris, 
Quhilk he for lufe all drank up with his heit. 

For mirth of May, with skippis and with hoppis, 
Tbe birdis sang upon the tendir croppis ^, 
With curious note, as Venus* chapell-clarkes : 
The nms yung, new spreidmg of their knoppis*. 
Were powderit** bricht with hevinly berial-droppis, 

' rose-tree. ^ purified. ^ The pearled drops feU from tfad 

* CKpe. Ere Phebus was dressed in trees like silver showers. 
hspdiple robe. * branches. 

iheo. [The printed copies read ^ knobs ; buds, 

^/^n^, instead of syne as gLsen by War- ^ besprinkled. An heraldic term. See 

too.— Emt.] Obsbrvations on the Fairt Qurxn, ii« 

* curtains. p. 158. seq. 

VOL. III. H 
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Throw bemis reid, burning as ruby s|>arkis ; 
The skyis rang for schoutyng of the larkLs, 
The purpour hevin ourskailit in silver sloppis^ 
Owregilt the treis, branchis, lef and barkis. 

Doun throu the ryce** ane revir ran with stremis 

So lustely agayn the lykand* lemys, 

Tliat all the lake as lamp did leme of licht, 

Quhilk shaddowit all about with twynkline glemis ^ ; 

The bewis^ baithit war in secund bemis, 

Throu the reflex of Phebus visage bricht 

On every side the hegies raise on hicht'* : 

The bank was grene, the bruke wes ful of bremys. 

The stanneris cleir as stem in frostie nicht 

The crystall air, the sapher firmament. 
The ruby skyis of the orient, 
Kest^ berial bemis on emerant bewis grene. 
The rosy garth ^, depaynt, and redolent. 
With purpour, asure, gold, and gowlis ' gent, 
Arrayit wes, by dame Flora the queue, 
Sa nobilly, that joy wes for to sene : 
The rocke", agane the rivir resplendent, 
As low enlumynit all the levis schene. " 

^ covered with streaks, ^ipSf of silver. Hot pescode own [one] began to etftt 

^ through the bushes, the trees. Rice, Straberys rype, ana chenyes m ike btib 

or Rit, is properly a long branch. This fn. ^ * u _ i .. , ., 

wo^ i. •dfl u^ L the west of England. P»' "' " ^J^^^^^t}:^!!^ 

a»uea, Miuj.«'s Talk, t. 2is7p. 26. J*^ *^'? T '• ^T^^ "S" 

Urr. edit hemes, and cherries on a bougkf or twig. 

^ pleasant. 

And thereupon he had a fair surplice ^ The water biased Uke a lamp, and 

As white as is the blosome on the rice, threw about it shadowy gleama of twink- 

r« ... , . Mng light. 

[See supra, vol u. p. 263.1 So in a ■ bcm^s. 

Scotch poem by Alexander Scott, writ- h xhe high-raised edges, or bank, 
ten 1562. Antismt Scottish Poebus, i Qg^g|^ 
Edinb. 1770. p. 194. k garden. 

Welcum oure rubent rois [rose] upon l«^' T^^e heraldic term for nd. 
^Qfice, "* The rock, ghtienng with Ae rejec- 

tion of the river, illuminated as with fire 
So also Lydgate, in his poem called all the bright leaves. Low is flame 
LoKnoK LicKrxinrr, MSS. Hari. 367. * St. i. seq* Compare Chauoer's 
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Our author, lulled by the music of the birds^; bxiA the mur- 
muring of the water, &lls asleqp on the flowersi which he calls 
Fiords mantUL In a vision, he sees a ship approach, whose 
sails are like the blossom upon the spray^ and whose masts are 
of gold bright as the star of day ^. She glides swiftly through 
a chrystal bay ; and lands in the blooming meadows, among 
the green rushes and reeds, an hundred ladies clad in rich but 
loose attire. They are cloathed in green I^rtles ; their golden 
tresses, tied only with glittering threads, flow to the ground j 
and their snowy bosoms are unveiled. 

As fresche as flouris that in the May .upspredis 
In kirtills grene, withoutyn kell^ or bandis . 
Thair bricht hairis hang gleting on the strandis 
In tressis cleir, wyppit** with goldin threidis ; 
With papis"* quhyt, and middills small as wandis.* 

In this brilliant assembly, the poet sees Nature, dame Venus 
quency the fresche Aurora, May, lady Flora schene, Juno, La- 
tona, Proserpine, Diana goddess of the chase and woodis grene, 
lady Clio, Minerva, Fortune, and Luclna. These michiy quenes 
are crowned with diadems, glittering like the mofning-star. 
They enter a garden. May, the queen of mirthful months, is 
supported between her sisters April and June: as she walks 

Morning, in the Kni6ht*sTals,t. 1493. with the arms of the commanders, and 

p» 13. Urr. gilt, with banners, pennons, and stand- 

The mery lark, messenger© of the day, a^^s, of silk : and that the masts were 

SakwiUi in her song the morowe gray ; painted from top to bottom, gUttering 

And fyrie Kiebus rysing up so bnght "^^ gold. The ship of lord Guy of 

That aU ^ orient laughith at the ^ht, Tremoyll was so sumptuously garnished, 

And with U& stremis dryith in the greves that the painting and colours cost t'OOO 

. Tbm mkm dropis hanging in the leves. French franks, more than 222 pounds of 

' . ,, , - , .«. . English currency at that time. See 

It ». .d^ that we find Chaucer m- Grafton's Chkon. p. 364. Athissecond 

dubsing his genius to an absurd excess expedition into France, in 1417, king 

^^ fTT***"*^ The same cannot jjenry the Fifth was in a ship, whose 

•J^ir -Lydgate. gujlg ^gi^e ^f purple silk most richly em- 

• In our old poetry and the romances, broidered with gold. Speed's Chbok. 

#e freouen^ read of ships superbly de- g, j,, ggg, ^ ,,g, ,f r ^ ^th^ 

mtted. This was taken fr«n real life, instances miriit be ltr«>ghtftw antient 

^WMssart, tpeakii^ of the French fleet ^ini^tures and iUumiiiSw 

m 1M7, prepared for the mvMion of En- p ^^^ q ^^^^ 

gland under ^e reign of Richard the ^ . g^^ ^j. 
Second, says, that the ships were painted 

H 2 
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n^athd dohm* tbe gabrden, die bSfds begin to skig^ and Na^i^re 
g^fes )ie^ a- gorgeous i^dte adtt^^ned with ei^^ oolbuf mid^ 
Heareti* 

Thair sawe 1 Nature present till^ her a gown 
Hicb to behald, and nobil of renoun, 
Of every hew undir the hevin that bene 
IDepajpt and broud" be gudie proportioun, "^ 

TSie v^etabk trflkes then do . their obeisance to NAtUK% in 
these polished and elegant verses. 

And every blome 4m bisenche, and eik on^ bonk^ 
Opnyt, and spred thair balmy levis donk». . 
Full low enelyneyng to thair quene fiill c£^, 
Quhame :fer their noble norising thay dionk. ^ 

Immediately another court, or groupe, appears. Here Cu- 
pid the king {^resides : 

— wyth bow in hand ybent, 

And dredefull arrowis gr;undyn scharp and squair* 
Thair saw I Mars the god armipotent 
Awfiill and steme, strong and corpolent 
Thdr saw I crabbit^ SaUrnie, aid and haire^y 
His luke wes lyk for to perturb the air. 
Thair wes Merc»rius, wise and eloquent. 
Of rediorik that fend * the flouris faur. ^ 

These aapB atteoided with other pagan divinitiei^ Jai^us^ PriifHiSk 
Edlus, Bacchus iheglader of. the ttxbley and I%ito. Thsj'iai 
all arrayed in green; and singing amorous ditties to tliid.haqv 
and lutei invite the ladies to dance^ The poet quits Ua am* 
bush under the trees;,, and pressii^ forward to gpun a more p&w 
feet view of this tempting speetacl^,^ is espied by Venus. SSicf 
bids her£^e» archers arrest the intruder, fier attendant, » 
groupe of fiihr la£es^ instantfy drop their ^een mantle^ tfnd 

r 

* to her. "broad. ^ dtd^bed. "'fantt'. 

^ St. X. * St. xl • fttond. * St. silf. 



d«ieoferB;»; bilge ihow. Tk^jfynfni^m^ 
wuk9iyf imd advM^oe pgwistithe.poet 

And first of ally with bow ki htfnd ybitot) 
Coixie dame Bi:wte£,' richt ias scho^bld me si^heiit; 
Syne fidlowit all her 'damosaUs yfeb*, 
AVHih mony divers a^^H^ instiiiment^ : 
Unto llie pres Fair HAvmjtst** wifli Wr went ; 
Syne^ Portraiur^, PLSSAHeti) «ad lusty Ghbhi, 
limn come Rsssoun, with Schelde-ef ^Id isb-eldr, 
In plate and maill^ as Mars aitnipoten^' 
Defendit me that noble' ditevellere.' 

TBeauty is assist^ by tender Youth with her virgin^ s ying^ 
CAREEN Innocence, Modesty, and Obedience : but their re- 
sistance was but feeble against the golden tar^t of Reason. 
Womanhood then leads on Patience, Discretion, Sted- 
tastness, Benigne Look, Mylde Cheir, and Honest 

SUSINESS. 

Bot RisssouN bure the Terge with sic constancy 
Thair scharp assayes might do no dures'*. 
To me for all thair awfuU ordinance^-^ 

Tlie attack is renewed by Dt^Niry, RlNOwi^,- RiOftfis, Nom- 
I.ITY, and Honour. These, after displi^^g their high ban- 
ner, and shooting a clpud of arrows, are soon. obiige4:te retreat. 
Venus, perceiving the rout, orders Dissemblai^cI: to make an 
attempt to pierce the Golden Shield. Bissej^blancEi or Dis- 
simulation, chuses for her archers. Presence, Fair Cali^ 
ING, and Cherishing. These bring back^ Beauty to the 
charge. A new and obstinate conflict ensues. .. • 

Thik was the schott.ofgrundyti dartis kenc^ 
Bot Ressoun^ witli the Schehl of Qold-Mischenfe, 
Warly ' defendit quhosoevir assayit : 
ilie dwftdl ^our he mahty did *§U8t6ne.^ 

^ formidable weapons. ** injury. * weapons. 

' bdiavioar. * next, [after.] ^ St. xix. ' warily, 

f wmnfkit. > St. xvii. " St. kziii. 
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At length Presence, by whom the poet understands that ine* 
sistible incentive accruing to the passion of love by society, by 
being often admitted to the company of the beloved object, 
throws a magical, powder into the eyes of Reason ; who is 
suddenly deprived of all his powers, and reels like a drunken 
man. Immediately the poet receives a deadly wound, and is 
taken prisoner, by Beauty ; who now assumes a more engaging 
air, as the dear, eye of Reason is grovang dim by intoxication. 
Dissimulation then tries all her arts on the poet: Fair 
Calling smiles upon him : Cherishing soothes him with soft 
speeches : New Acquaintance embraces him awhile, but soon 
takes her leave, and is never seen afterwards. At last Danger 
delivers him to the custody of Grief. 

By this time, " God Eolus his bugle blew.'* The leaves are 
torn with the blast : in a moment the pageant disappears, and 
nothing remains but the forest, the birds, the banks, and the 
brook. ° In the twinkling of an eye they return to the ship ; 
and unftirling the sails, and stemming the sea with a rapid 
course, celebrate their triumph with a discharge of ordinance. 
This was now a new topic for poetical description. The smoke 
rises to the firmament, and the roar is re-echoed by the rocks, 
with a sound as if the rain-bow had been broken. 

And as I did awake of this sweviijg®, 

The joyfull birdis merily did sing 

For mirth of Phebus tendir bemis schene. 

Sweit war the vapouris, soft the morrowing, 

Hailsum the vaillP depaynt with flouris ylng. 

The air attemperit sobir and amene ; 

In quhitand reid was al the felde besene, 

Throw Naturis nobill fresch annameling 

■In mirthfull May of every moneth quene.^ 

Our author then breaks out into a laboured encomium on 
Chaucer, Gower, and Lydgate. This I chuse to recite at large, 

" St. xxvi. f dream. ' Vale ' St. szviii. 
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as it; shews the peculiar distinction antiently paid to those fa- 
thers of verse; and the high ideas which now prevailed, even 
in Scotland, of the improvements introduced by their writings 
into the British poetry, language, and literature. '' 

O reverend Chaucere, rose of rethoris all. 
As in oure tong ane flour * imperial 
That raise in Britane evir, quha reidis richtS 
Thou beris of makarisn^ the tiyumph ryall. 
Thy iresche annamilit termes oelestiall : 
This mater coud illuminit haif full bricht^; 
Was thou noucht of our English all the licht, 
Surmounting every tong terrestriall 
Als fer as Mayis morrow dois midnycht 

morale Gower, and Lydgate laureat. 
Your sugarit^ lippis^, and tongis aureat, 
Bene to our eiris' cause of grit delyte; 
Your angel mouthb most mellifluate 
Our rude langage hes cleir illumynat. 
And fiiir owregilt our speche, that imperfyt« 
Stude, or your goldin pennis schup to wiyt *, 
This yle befoir wes bair and dissolat^ 

Of rethorik, or lusty fresche indyte*.** 

This panegyric and the poem, is closed with an apology, 
^X)uched in elegant metaphors, for his own comparative hiunility 
%y£ style. He addresses the poem, which he calls a litill qtiain 

1 know quhat thou of rethoric has spent; 
Of all hir lusty rosis redolent 

Is nane into thy gerland sett on hicht^. 
Eschame^ tharof, and draw the out of sicht ! 

' OUier instances occur in the dder * to our ears. 

Seoldi poets. See supra, vol. u, p. 437. * Ere your golden pens were ahap^ 

' one flower. to write. 

* Erer roue, or sprung, in Britain, ^ bare and desolate, 

wfioso reads right. ° elegant composition. 

" Thou beaiest of poets. ' St. zxx. 

^ Tins suliject would have appeared * No fresh and fraffrant roses of ifae^ 

to some advantage, had mit, &c*, tone are placed on high ia'tby garland* 

' sogartd. ^ lips. ^ be ashamed. ' 
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Riddef is thjr >^eid^» ciM^eynit, baitt and re&t^ . 
^ Wele auobt thou be afieirit of the lich( ! ^ 

Dunbar's Daunce has very great merit in the comic style of *5 
palntmg. It exhibits a groupe of figures touched with the ca- - 
pricious but spirited pencil of Callot On the eve of Lent, a - 
general day of confession, the poet in a dream sees a display 
of heaven' and hell. Mahomet^, or the devil, commands a 
dance to be performed by a select party of fiends; particu- 
larly by those, who in the other world had never made confes- 
sion to the priest, and had consequendy never recdved abso- 
lution. Immediately the Seven deadly Sins appear; and 
present a mask, or mummery, witli the newest gambols just 
imported from France'^. The first is Pride, who properly 
takes place of all the rest, as by that Sin fell the angels. He 
is described in the fashionable and gallant dress of those times : 
in a bonnet and gown, his hair thrown back, his cap awry, and 
his gown affectedly flowing to his feet in large folds. 

LethSe, quoth he^> now quha beginis? 
With that the fowll Deadly Sinnis 

Begouth to leip attanis"^. 
And first of all in dance was Pryd, 
With hair wyld bak, bonet on syde, 

Lyk to mak vaistie wanis ; 
And round about him as a quheill", 
Hang all in rumpillis® to the heill, , 

His kethatP for the nanis."* 



n 



' weed ; dress. progress of the* priBces9 "Margjaret into 

^ St. xxxi.- Scotland, we have the ibULowing passage. 

* Mahon. ' Sdnretimes written Ma- *^ The lord of Northumberland made his 

houn, or Mahound. See Mat Paris, devoir, at the departyiM(e» of gambades 

p, 289. ad ann. 1236. And Du Fresne, and lepps, [leapsJ as cUd li4(«wi^ tl» 

Xat Gloss. V. Mahum. The Christians lord Scrop the fauer, and Baahy others 

in the crusades were accustomed to hear that retomed agayne, in ialqfng iker oon^ 

the Saracens swear by their prophet Ma- gie, ** p. 281. [See Notes^ supr.p. 85-8^] 

hornet: which'thiencebecame in Europe ^ Mahomet, 

another name for the devil. ^ hegjux to.dance at once* ' wheeL 

. ^ The original is ^rmourUis, In the ^ rumples. ^ rasa^iifl^, ff wocif ■■ 

'Mcmoh', cited above, concerning the '* nonce, designedly. 



Many pnmd trompoiir' with, bim trippit. 
Throw skaldan' fyr ay as they.skij^it 
They gimd with hyddous' granis-^ 

Several holy harlots follow, attended by monks, who make 
^reat sport for the devils.^ 

Heilie Harlottis in hawtain wyis*, 
-' CcHne in widi mony sindrie gyis y, 

But yet luphe nevir* -Mahoun: 
Qtthill priestis cum with bair schevfai^ nekks. 
Than all the feynds lewdbe^, and maid gekks^. 

Black-belly^ and Baw^brawfu 

Black-belly and Bawsy-brown are the names of popular spirits 
in Scotland. The latter is perhaps our Robin Goodfellow, 
linown in Scotland by the name of Brownie. 

Anger is drawn with great force, and his accompaniments 
are boldly feigned. His iiand is always upon his knife, and 
he is followed, in pairs, by boasters, threateners, and quarrel- 
some persons, all armed for batde, and perpetually wounding 
one another.** 

Than Yre come in with sturt* and stryfe ; 
His hand was ay upon his knyfe. 

He brandeist lyk a beir : 
Bostaris, hraggariste, and barganeris, 
: - Efterihym possit in pairis. 

All bodinin feir of weir^ : 

' decttver. See Spenser*s Sie Trom- ° ogns oi^ desnsioii. 

K^mt. Or p«rbap8 an eiiapiy fellow, a <^ Ss. it. 

rattle. .OrTrompourma]ri>e<rumjt)^er» ® disturbance; affray. 

\ in ChaticerV Xoiiobt's Tale, v. 2673. ' . literally^ '< All ttrnyed m feature of 



•8ee CSuweer's CANTxaBvav Tales, with war." .J9(M&i»a«4yi9irof fnnaieiathe 

the Notes of the very, judicious and in- • Scotch statute book* . SktJhind, Lynde- 

gemous . edHor. Lond. 1775. vol. iv. say thus speaks of the statebf Scotland 

p. 231. '.scakVng.. during thcmmpnty of James tiie Fifth* 

^ they srinned hideously. ^ St. 11. Complatnt of the PAprNGO. Smutab. 

'*' Sr. lu. * haughty guiscr -B. iii. edit, ut infir. 

» ^^^' k T^^ OppressioundidsaloudhisbougiUblaW, 

- ^5SSS^withb«^shaven. That none durst ride but into/.^o/««r. 

^ laxigiled. That is» vithaut being armed fir batUe, 



>m 
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In jakkis, stryppis, and bonnetds of steil', 
Thair leggis wer cheyned to the heill^ 

Frawart was thair aifeir ^ ; 
Sum upon uder with brands beft'', 
Sum jagit utheris to the heft* 

With kny vis that scheirp coud scheir 

Envy is equal to the rest Under this Sin our author tak( 
occasion to lament, with an honest indignation, that the 
of princes should still give admittance and encouragement 
the whisperers of idle and injurious reports, *^ 

Next in the dance foUowit Invy, 
Fild fall of feid ° and feUony, 

Hid malyce and dispyte ; 
For piyvie hateritP that tratour trymlit', 
Him foUowit mony freik dissymlit*^, 

With feynit wordis quhyte. 
And flattereris into mens facis, 
And back-by ttaris ' of sundry racis, 

To ley ' that had delyte. 
With rownaris" offals lesingis^ : 
AUace ! that courtis of noble khigis 

Of tham can nevir be quyle * ! 



Avarice is ushered in by a troop of extortioners, and 
miscreants, patronised by the magician Warloch*, or. the d< 
mon of the covetous; who vomit on each other torrents of melted — ^ 

' In short jackets, folates, or slips, and ^ enmity. ' hatred, 

bonnets of steeL Short coats c^ mail ** trembled. ^ dissembling j 
and helmets. ' backbiters. ^ lye. 

^ Either, cbamed together. Or, their " Rounders, whimperers. To 

kgt armed with iron, perhaps iron net- in the ear, or simply to roumig wat l»^ 

work, down to the heel. whisper in the ear. 

' Tliair. business was untoward. Or ^ fidsitics. * ft«e. - 

dae their look Jroward, fierce. Feir is * [The original reads : 

feadue. • Next hun in dance cam Cuvatyc^— 

k Some stnidL others, theur compa- ^atyvia, wrechis, and odterarii- 

monj^ with swords. All with that loa*^ went. 

' Wounded others to the quick, to 

the haft. Where wario means a wicked pcnon. 

"• cut sharp. ■ Sr. v. A.S. war-loga ffitTuti^.— Bnnr.J 
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^cild, blazing like wild-fire : and as they are emptied at every 
liisdiarge, the derils replenish their throats, witlifiiesh supplies 
>f the same liquefied metal, y 

Slcyth does not join the dance till he is called twice : and his 
companions are so slow of motion, that they cannot keep up 
^di the rest, unless they are roused firom their lethargy by 
>eing sometimes warmed with a glimpse of hell-fire. * 

Syne Sweibnes, at the secound bidding. 
Come lyk a sow out of a midding% 

Full slepy was his grunyie**. 
Mony sweir bumbard belly-huddroun^, 
Mony slute daw and slepy duddroun^, 

Him servit ay with sounyie^ 
He drew tham forth intill a chenyie'^, 
And Belliall, with a brydill reynie*?, 

Evir lascht thame on the lunyie^. 
In daunce thay wer so slow of feit 
Thay gaif tham in the fyre a heit 

And maid tham quicker of conyie*. 

Lust enters, neighing like a horse \ and is led by Idleness. 
When his associates mingle in the dance, their visages burn 
red like the turkis-stone. ' The remainder of the stanza,, al- 
though highly characteristical, is too obscene to be transcribed. 
But this gave no ofience. Their manners were too indeKcate 
to be shocked at any indecency. I do hot mean that these 
aumners had lost their delicacy, but that they had not yet ac- 
quured the sensibility arising fi-om civilisation. In one of the 
Sootdh interludes of this age, written by a feshionable court-poet, 
among other ridiculous obscenities, the trying on of a Spanish 
padkxk in public makes a part of theatrical representation. 

^ St. Tu '^ St. vii. * dunghill. ' a bridle-rein ; thons of leather. 
^ tnonty visage^ [gnu^t.] ^ lashed them on the loiiis. 

* lazy, drunken sloven, Jelutton.] ' apprehension. 

** slothful, idle spectre, [sluggard.] ^ '} Berand like a bagit hone.*'' The 

* attended on hmi widi care^ French baguette need not be eipbaned. 
' into a cham. * St. viii. 
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{ Chtpgrr ttinr brii^ up the xen?; nrijose fafwtkrfilEnwoit^upB a 
eemqitly'dBUing oatiiH' mesHt andidruik;. and.Hlthm^Agy^ 
drenched by the devils with draughts of ixidteilead^'tib^ grill - 
ask for more. 

Than the fowll monster Gluttony, 
Of wame"* imsasiabie and gredy, 

To damice syn did him di^ss : 
Him fellowit mony fowll drimckhart, 
With can andcoUop, cqp^ and^qiuut, 

In surfettandezcess^ 
Full many a waisdess waUy-dmg^, 
With waimis^ imiiteihlable did iurth wag, 

In creisdhe^ that did inctess : 
Drink, ay thay cryit widi mony a gaip% 
The feyndsjgave diem hait leid to lap% 

Thair Jkivery ^ was na less. " 

At this infernal dance no minstrels plaid. No Gleeman, diT*' 
minstrel, ever went to h^U ; Except one ¥^o committed murder^ 
and was admitted to an inheritance in hell by bri^ of rickt^ 
that is, per breve de rect(h ^ ITus circuinstance seems an alliH- 
jBianito.sOmei real fact 

' : The^coDciiiding stanza is entirely a^satire on the Higfaludetfu 

-Dunbac^ as I have - already observed, was born in. Lotiuiii^'Jii 

.ooonty of tlie Saxxms* The mutual ^^mtipathy bet«reea ^the 

fiootd^ Sbxchis and the Higiilanders-iittsdBXoessiTe, and Js net 

Lyet-qdite.eiBdicated. Mahomi, jOt^Malmnet, having^ desive 

tot dee a highland pageoitt, a:^ieiid is ^Go«lmi8sioned.tO:&ldl 

'.Madadyan; an unmeaning name,. dhoseafer its..harBhnitns 

As soon as.the infernal messenger ^begins to pdblish his mok- 

.hkkiS) lie gathers about Juni a'prodigk>as4ai3wd0fJS^^scfte>fM^ 

who soon took iq) great room in hdL -These loquacaeooriler- 

magants began to chatter like rooks and ravens, in their:, own 

barbarous language : and the devil is so stmrned with Aeir 

*" womb, lieUy. * cap. ?jftit. ' gap«* 

. ** ouucsai, [int.] ^ ^' * hot.laid to driak, to ]jq^ 

1^ wombs, bellies. ' ' desire, appetite. ?.Sr.ix* *Sr.x. 
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boirifd. ydli'ithat. he ^Mmni lU^m dovm to hb d^post aby»% 
ani sinoditei. tfaem with fitixike. 

Than cryd Mahoun for a heleand padyane, 
Syn ran a feynd to fetch Mak&dayne 

Far northwart in a nuke* : 
Be he the correnotli had done schout ^ 
Ersche men so gadderit him about, 

In hell grit rume thay tuke : 
Thae turmagantis ^ with tag and tatter 
Pull loud ia Ersche begout to clatter, 

And rowp lyk revih and ruKe*. 
The devil sa devit** wes with thair yell 
That in the deepest pot of hell 

He smorit them with smoke. ^ 

^ ^ I have been prolix in my citations and explanations of this 
^^^iem, because I am of opinion, that the imagination of Dun- 
is not less suited to satirical than to sublime allegory : and 
It he is the first poet who has appeared with any degree of 
_ ririt in this way of writing since Pierce Plowman. His 
i^HiSTLE AND RosE, and Golden Terge, are generally and 
5^^istly mentioned as his capital works : but the natural com- 
plexion of his genius is of the moral and didactic cast. The 
measure of this poem is pardy tiiat of Sir Thopas in Chaucer : 

' nook. . ' Perhaps the poet does not mean the 

y Aa aeon as he had made the cry of common idea annexed to termagantM. 

distrea^ what the fVench call d faide. The context seems to shew, that he al- 

Sonie auppofley that tits correnoth, or co- ludes to a species of wild->fowl, well 

fynodly k a lUghland tune. In Mak- known in the highlands, and called in 

0BBao&*8 TwasAUxsT, [MS. infr. dtat.] the Scotch statute-book temdgant. Thus 

the author npeaka of being out-lawed by he compares the hiehlanders to a flock 

tfie CoauNocH, y. 51 . of their coimtry birds. For many illus- 

Tlie kmdcouuKocH then did me exile, S**^?»* of this poem, I am obli^ to 

Tknm Lome, Argyk^ Mo^teith, and *^« ^^^ and elegant editor of An- 

Braidalbane, £c. tient Scottish Poems, ktely pubhshed 

. from lx>rallynafords manuscript: and 

Timtia, The Hue and Cry. I presume, to whom I recommend a task, for which 

wliBt tins wnter, m another place, calls he is well qualified. The History of 

die KihoVhobk, is the same thing, Scotch Poetry. 
▼• sas. « dUittered hoarsely. 

Qghen I have beine ah at the Kingis *> deafened. 
HO»HK. * St. xi. 
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and hence we may gather by the way, that Sir Thopas in 
antiently viewed in the light of a ludicrous composition. It is 
certain that the pageants and interludes of Dunbar's age mum^st 
have quickened his invention to form those grotesque group^^ss. 
The exhibition of Moralities was now in high vogue amoKimg 
the Scotch. A Morality was played at the marriage of Jan^k^ es 
the Fourth and the princess Margaret^. Mummeries, whi^^di 
they call Gysarts, composed of moral personifications, are 8^=iU 
known in Scotland : and even till the beginning of this centUK=7, 
especially among the festivities of Christmas, itinerant mask^^srs 
were admitted into the houses of the Scotch nobility. 

<* Memoir, ut supra, p. SOOi 
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SECTION XXXL 



.jA^NOTHER of the distinguished luminaries, that marked 
the restoration of letters in Scotland at the commencement of 
the sixteenth century, not only by a general eminence in ele- 
gant erudition, but by a cultivation of the vernacular poetry of 
liis country, is Oawen Douglass. He was descended from a 
noble &mily, and bom in the year 1475*. According to the 
practice of that age, especially in Scotland, liis education per- 
lu^ commenced in a grammar-school of one of the monaste- 
Ties : there is undoubted proo^ that it was finished at the uni- 
Tersity of Paris. It is probable, as he was intended for the 
sacred function, that he was sent to Paris for the purpose of 
studying the candn law : in consequence of a decree promulged 
by James the First, which tended in some degree to reform 
the illiteracy of the clergy, as it enjoined, that no ecclesiastic of 
Scotland should be preferred to a prebend of any value with- 
out a competent skill in that science ^. Among other high pro- 
motions in the church, which his very singular accomplishments 
obtained, he was provost of the collegiate church of saint Giles 
at Edinburgh, abbot of the opulent convent of Abberbrothrock, 
and bishop of Dunkeld. He appears also to have been no- 
minated by the queen, regent to the archbishoprick, either of 
Glasgow, or of saint Andrew's : but the appointment was re- 
pudiated by the pope^. In the year 1513, to avoid the perse- 
cutions of the duke of Albany, he fled from Scodand into En- 
gland, and was most graciously received by king Henry the 
Eighth ; who, in consideration of his literary merit, allowed 

* Hume, Hist. Douol. p. 219. ' Thynne, Continuat. Hist. Scot. 

' Lcsl. Rkb. Gest. Scot. lib. ix. 455. 



him a liberal pension \ In England he contracted a friend ulii}; ^^ 
with Polydore Virgil, one of the classical scholars of Henry'i 
courts He died of the plague in London, and was buried h 
the Savoy church, in the year 1521 K 

In his early years he translated Ovid's Art of Love, 
favorite Latin system of the science of gallantry, into Scottisl 
metre, which is now lost^ In the year 1513, and in the 
of sixteen months-"^, be translated into Scotch heroics the 
of Virgil, with the additional thirteenth book by Mapheus V< 
gius, at the request of his noble patron Henry earl of Sindlair 
But it was projected so early as the year 150L For m one 
his poems written that year°, he promises to Venus a 



lation of Virgil, in atonement for a ballad he had publishe^B 
against her court: and when the work was finished, he tillt^r" 
Lord Sinclair, that he had now made his peace with Venus^ b^p^ 
translating the poem which celebrated the actions of her:i 
Eneas p. No metrical version of a classic had yet f^pearcd i] 
English ; except of Boethius, who scarcely deserves^ thliit 
pellation. Virgil was hitherto commcMaly known, oaty by^ 
Caxton's romance on the subject of the Eneid; which, ourf 
author says, no more resembles Virgil, thaa the devil- is lUcestf 
saint Austin^. 

This translation is executed with equal spirit and fidelity:^ 
and is a proo^ that the lowland Scotch and English 
were now nearly the same. I mean the style of com] 
more especially in the glaring afiectation of anglicising. 



*» Hollinsh. Scot. 307. — ^iii. 872. p Epil. ut supr. 

* Bale, xiv. 58. « FaoLoovc to the TVanslatfoii, p. S. 

^ Weever, Fun. Mok. p. 44S. And The maxmscript notes written in tb9 

Stillingfl. Ohio. Brit. p. 54. margin of a copy of the old quarto edi- 

1 See edit. Edinb. fol. 17ia p. 483; tion of this translatiov, hj Atridb- Jo- 

In the ErisTLE, or Epilogue, to Lord nius, which bishop Nioolwn (Hivib, 

l^ckir. I befieve the editor's name is Xibr. p. 99.) declares to be excellent, 



Robert Fbeebairk, [Tliomas Ruddi- ara of no coBseqaence, BIbL 

man] a Scotchman. This transUtion Archiv. Seld. B. 54. 4to, ITie 

wa« first printed at London, 1553. 4to. may be said of Junius*s Index otthBt^ 

bL lett. lete words in this translation. Cod. MSS. 

*" Lesl. Reb. Gest. Scot. lib. ix. Jun. 114. (5225.) Sc-e also Mus.- Afb- 

p. 379. Rom. 1«75. * Epil. ut snpr. mol. Diverse Scotch words, &c. Con. 

•* The Paucxof Honour, ad calcem. Ashm. 846. 13. 
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words. Th^ several books are intfochiced with metrical pro- 
logues, which are often highly poetical ; and shew that Dou- 
l^as's proper walk was original poetry. In the prologue to 
the sixth book, he wishes for the Sybill's golden bough, to 
enable him to follow his master Virgil through the dark and 
dan^rous labyrinth of the infernal regions^. But the most 
(X>nspicuous of these prologues is a description of May. The 
greater part of which I will insert ^ 

As fresche Aurore, to mychty Tithone spous, 

Ischit^ of her saffron bed, and euyr" hous, 

In crammesy** clad and granite violate, 

With sanguyne cape, the selvage* purpurate } 

Unschet^ the wytidois of hir large hall, 

Spred all with rosis, and foil of balme royalL 

And eik the hevinly portis cristallyne 

Upwarpis brade, the warlde till illumynci 

The twynkling stremouris^ of the orient 

Sched purpour sprayngis with gold and asufe ment*. 

Eous the stede, with ruby hammys rede^ 

Abouf the seyis liftis furth his hede 

Of cuUotire sore, and somedele broun as beiy. 

For to alichtin and glad our emispery ; 

The flambe out brastin at the neis thirlis. — 

Quhil schortlie, with the blesand*' torche of day, 

Abulzeit*^ m his lemand** firesche array. 

Forth of his palice ryall ischit Phebusj 

With golden croun and visage glorious. 

Crisp haris*, bricht as chrissolite or thopas^ 

For quhais heW ^ mycht tiane behold his face : 

The firie sparkis brasting from his ene, 

To purge the air, and gilt the tender grene. — • 

.^^ "• In tb6 Prologue to the eighth book, * streamei^. 

,5^^ aUitenitive manner of Fierce Plow- ' streaks, mingled with, &c« 

^^=^n is add^ted. ^ M«riiig. 

* Pag. 400. *■ issued. ^ Fr. habille ; cloathed. 

^ hnry, ' ^ crimson. ** luminous. * curled locks. 

^ edge. ^ unshut, t. €. opetied. ^ whose excessive brightness. 

^Ol. III. I 
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Tor to beUd, k was «ie ^kve So m 

Tbe stabilht^ vrn^ and the cunvt 

Tlieso& sessounS the fimiMm nl aeiq 

The loune ithnnmare are*, and fiidi* 

The siker-scalit f^^diis on the gicie% 

Oner tfaovTt' ciere stieoies iqprinkiHand* tat the 

With frnnvs srhingnd bramie as sfnopue'. 

And cfaesal talks stonrand hese and there* ; 

The new caUoar, aliditmg* aO the landis 

Forgane the stamjis schene*, andberiallflliaiidis: 

Qahn the reflex of die dhmiai benoKS 

The bene bonlds^ kest fiildTiaziantg^eniei: 

And Instie Flora did her bkxoes spiede 

Under the fete of Fhebos fidzeart' stBd% 

The swardh sovll enbrode with sdkoodi hewitS 

Wod and finest obombnte with be«]s% 

Quhais Uysfid branchisy portmate^ on die groondt 

With scfaaddois schoie schew rocdiis mlMcmid : 

Towns, turrettis, kima]lis% and pynnakillis hie^ 

Of lurlds^ rgMtrf^Higj and ilk &ire cities 

Stode payntit, ererr fime, phioU^, and stage% 

Apoun the playn grounde far thaire awn umbrage'^. 

" ooan. 



1 



* on] J with one cbnce. gw<dt or sittll mtamn^ Ihiowa out on 

* ■ ff ll fi i , <'»*MM«^ the bftiiks of ] 

aUofbciyL 



' air witlioat windy &C. 
niili* 



Bbded wSfa giMs and cnlwoidHii 



* Giidiai; swiftlj, with a trenmloiis 
notion, or vibntioo of their taik. 



' taib ihaped ]ike chissels. 

* iwimming twifii j, duting faaHilT. 



portrajed* panitedy 



iwmd toww. • rtoijw 

thdr own ihadaw. 
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Of Eolus north blastis havand^ no drede, 
The sulze spred hir brad bosum on bsede^*<^ 
The corpis croppis, and the here new-brerde'. 
With gladsum garment revesting the erde'^.T— 
The variant vesture of the venust. vale 
Schrowdis the scherand fur*, and every fale"^ 
Ouerfre(i** with fulzeis®, and fyguris ful dyuers, 
The prayP bysprent with spryngand sproutis dyspers, 
For cajlour humours on the dewy nycht, 
Rendryng sum place the gyrs pylis thare licht, 
Als fer as catal the lang somerys day 
Had i^ thare pasture ete and gnyp away : 
And blyssful blossomys in the blomyt zard 
Submittis thare hedys in the zoung sonnys sa%ard : 
lue Ieius*» rank ouerspred the barmkyn' wall. 
The blomit hauthome ded his pykis all, 
F^rthof fresche bnrgeounis* the wyne grapis^ zing 
Endlang the trazile3rs" dyd on twistis hing^ 
The Ipukit^ buttouns on the gemyt treis 
Ouerspredand leuis of naturis tapestryis. 
Soft gresy verdoure eftir balmy schouris, 
On curland stalkis smyland to thare flowris : 
Behaldand thame sa mony divers hew 
Sum piers ^, sum pale, sum burnet, and sum blew. 
Sum greSj sum gowlis, sum purpure, sum sangoane^ 
Blanchit or broun, fauch zallow mony ane, 

' ^ having. here the descripdon of corn-fields ends : 

• ^ The Mil, the country, spread abroad and ibat of pasture-lands b^ins at. The 

ior expansiTe bosom. pray butprentf Sec Prta/, not as die 

- ' new-aprung barley. printed glossary says, corrupiedfy far 

^ eardi. sproyy but formed, thi^inigh the French, 

* farrow. ^ turf. from the Lat. Praitunf and Spryngand 

* It is evident our author intends to Sprauiis, rising springs, Aomtihe Itat 
(lannibn two distinct things, viz. com- spruzxare^ sprwczolare, A^ergere, 

Uda and meadows or pasture- lands : ^ leaves. 

Jie fonner in the three first lines % the ' mead. '^ ivy^lasves. 

Koryani veshtre, &c. is plainly arable, ' rampart 

ma the Jidsxis ajid fyguris fiia ^€rs, 'sprigs. ^ young. 

oe ihe various leaves and flowers of the ^ trelnsses ; espaliers for vines* 

veeds growing among the com, and ^ locked, endosed, goaamed* 

naking a piece of embroidery. And ' red. 

1 2 
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Sum heuinly colourit in celestial gre. 
Sum watty' hewit as the haw wally ^ se, 
And sum departe in freklis rede and quhyte. 
Sum briclit as gold with aureate leuis lyte. 
The dasy did on brede^ hir crownel smale. 
And euery ilour unlappit in the dale, ^ 

In battil gers^ burgeouns, the banwart wyld. 
The clauir, catcluke, and the cammomylde ; 
The flourdelyce furth sprede his heujuly hew, 
Floure damas, and columbe blak and blew^ 
Sere downis smal on dentilioun^ sprang. 
The zomig grene** blomit strabery leus amafig. 
Gimp jereflouris' thareon leuis unschet, 
Fresche pT}nnrois, and the pourpour violet. 
The rois knoppis, tetand furth thare hede, 
Gan chyp, and kytli thare vemale lippis rede^ 
Crysp skarlet leuis sum scheddand baith at attani% 
Kest^ fragrant smel amyd fra goldin granis', 
Heuinlie lyllyis, with lokkerand toppis quhyte^ 
Opynnit and schew thare creLstis redemyte**. 
The balmy vapour from thare sylkyn croppis 
Distilland halesum sugurat hony droppis. 
And sylver schakeris * gan fra leuis hing. 
With chrystal sprayngis on the verdure zing: 
The plane pouderit with semelie seitis sound, 
Bedyit ful of dewy peirlys round ; 

^ watchet. meant to describe the flowops in general » 

* blue and wavy. * unbraid. and the balnuf vapour to be the same witA 
^ grass embattelled. the fresche tiquour, and tke duiee Av- 
*^ dandelion. * young weeds. mouris quhanuf the bets wroeki thmt 

* Gilliflowen. Gariophiliun, Lat. K«- howf swete^ an exhalation distinct firom 
fMftfXXM. Gr. The Scotch word is that which causes the scent. Aftertraids 
nearer the originaL Probably the poet redolent odour, is general ; for be Ctf- 
wrote thare awin* See ver. 72. thare tainly means to dose his deaeriptioo ef 
awin umbrage. the vegetable worid, by one univcnnl 

^ It is observable, that our Poet never cloud of fragrance from aU nature, 
once mentions the scent of flowers till he ' seeds. 

comes to the rose, and never at all the ^ Bedeemed. Released, opened. The 

scent of any particular flower, ezcq>t the glossary says Decked, Beautiful* 

rose, not even of the lily ; Ibr I take it, Rt-dimitvsy Lat. 
the words, from thare v^h/n croppi^ are * shakers. 
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So that ilk burgeon, syon, herbe, or floure, 
Wox hVl embalmit of the fresche liquour, 
And baithit hait did in duice humouris flete, 
Quhareof the beis wrocht thare hony swete. — 
Swannis*^ souchis throw out the respand* redis, 
Ouer all the lochis™ and the fludis gray, 
Sersand by kynd ane place quhare they suld lay ; 
Phebus rede foule his curale creist can 3tere, 
Oft strekand furth his hekkil crawand clere 
Amyd the wortis, and the rutis gent, 
Pickland hys mete in alayis quhare he went. 
His wyffis Toppa and Partolet hym by, 
As bird al tyme that hantis bygamy ; 
The-payntit powne" paysand with plumys gym, 
Kest up his tale ane proud plesand quhile rym^, 
Ischrowdit in bis fedderane bricht and schene, 
Schapand the prent of Argois hundreth ene ; 
Amang the bronysi^ of theolyuetwistis, 
Sere snude foulis, wirkand crafty nestis, 
Endlang the hedgeis thik, and on rank akis^ 
Ilk bird reiosand with thare mirthful makis ; 
In comeris and clere fenesteris of glas 
Full besely Arachne weuand was, 
To knyt hyr nettis and hyr wobbis sle, 
Tharewith to cauch the litil mige*^ or fie: 
Under the bewis bene in lufely valis, 
Within fermance and parkis clois of palis, 



^ Hmt Milum had his eye upon this 
19 plaint from his describing the 
t the cock, and peacock, in this 
f and with sereral of the attributes 
oar author has given them. See 
3*ABAD. L. vii. 4S8. seq. 

Ill I llie Swan with arched neck 
Between her white wings mantling 

proudly, rows 
H«r state with oary feet ; yet oft they 

quit 
The dank, and rising on stifT pennons, 

tower 



The mid aercal sky : Odiers on ground 
Walk'd firm : the crested Cock, whose 

clarion sounds 
The silent hours, and th* Othxr, whose 

gay train 
Adorns him, colored with the florid hu9 
Of rainbows and starry eyes.— 

' rustling. 

"lakes. 

■ peacock. ° whccl-rim. 

P branches. 

'* oaks. 

' gnat. 
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llie bustuoas bakkis rakis furth on raw, ' 

Heirdis of hertis tlirow the thyck wod sdiaw. 

The zoung fownys foUowand the dun days*, 

Kiddis skippand throw ronnys eftir rai$S 

In lesuris" and on Jeyis litill lammes 

Full tait and trig sbcht btetand to thare danmies. 

On salt stremes wolk Dorida and Theds, 

By rynnand strandLs, nymphs and naiades, 

Sic as we depe wenschis and damyssellis, 

In gersy grauis wanderand by spring wellls, 

Of blom^ braiichis and flouris quhyte and rede 

Plettand their lusty chaplettis for thare hede : 

Sum sang ring sangis, ledis, and roundis, 

With vocis schil, quhil all the dale resoundis.— • 

Daipe naturis menstralis on that udiyr parte, 

Thare blissful bay intonyng euery arte, 

To bete thare amouris of thare nychtis bale^ 

The merle, the mauys, and the nychtingale^ 

With mirry n6tis myrdifidly iurth brist, 

Enforsing tliajrm quha micht do clink it best : 

The kowschot^ croudis and pykkis on the ryse^ 

The Stirling changis diuers steuynnys nyse'^ 

The sparrow chirmis in the wallis clyft, 

Goldspink and lintquhite fordynnand the lyft^^, 

Tlie gukkow galisS and so quhitteris the quale, 

Quhil ryveris reirdit*, schawis, and euery dale, 

And tendir twistis trymblit on the treis, 

For birdis sang, and bemyng of the beis, , 

'does. * roes. ThAtia, Icru, Ital Gndare, Thevoiri 

" leasowes. ^ dove. is used with more propMrie^ in Ad«iii 

' fine tunes. ' ilrmament Davie's Gest or Ajjexavdem^ wzitteaiii 

* Cries. So Chaucer of the nightin- 1312. fol. 55. coL 2. [Seesupr.ii. p.53.] 

gale. CouB. L. v. 1357. a ,^i t j i _s*^i. .i. j 

* ^ . , Avcnl is meory, and longith the day. 

But DosqNE ^ABiA gBD he crie and oale, LadJe, i^j^^ ^^ ^^^ pg^y^ 

So the Friar is said to gaie, Wifs of B. Swaynes justis, kny^s tumajTy 
Prol. y. 832. [In Chaucer's Cuckome Syngith the ny^tyngale, Ohwavm 
AND Nightingale, the latter is said to Joy. Anpinoirs.] 

CREDE, V. 135. p. 544. UiT. a J J 

And that for that t>kil ocy ocy I grede. 
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In werblis dulce of heuinlie armonyisy 

The larkis loude releischand^ in d^e skyis, 

Louis thare lege^ with tonys curious; 

Bayth to dame Natur, and the fresche Venus, 

Rendring hie laudis in thare obseruance, 

Quhais suggoiuit throttis^ made glade hartis dance. 

And al smal foulis singis on the spray ; 

Welcum the lord of lidit, and lampe of day^ 
Welcum fosterare of tendir herbis gren^ 
Welcum quhikkynnar of flurist flouris schenci 
Welcum support of euery rute and vane, 
, Welcum confort of al kind frute and grane, 
Welcum the birdis beild* apoun the brere, 
Welcum maister and reulare of the zere, 
Welcum wale&re of husbandis at the plewis'^, 
Welcum reparare of woddis, treis, and bewis, 
Welcum depaynter of the blomjrt medis, 
Welcum the lyffe of euery thing that spredis, 
Welcum storare^ of all kynd bestial, 
Welcum be thy bricht bemes gladand al. 

be poetical beauties of this specimen will be relished by 
(r reader who is fond of lively touches of fancy, and rural 
;ery*. But the verses will have another merit "^'ith those 
» who love to contemplate the progress of composition, 
to mark the original workings of genuine nature; as they 
be efiusion of a mind not overlaid by the descriptions of 
r poets, but operating, by its own force and bias, in the 
eation of a vernal landscape, on such objects as really oc« 
id. On tliis account, they deserve to be better understood : 



Dimting. 

aised their Lady Nature. 
gared throats. * wlio build, 

inghs. ' restorer. 

n the last-mentioned excellent old 
AotHnin is touched with these 
istancesy fol. 95. col. 2. 
yme of hei-vcst merr}* it is ynouz, 
» and ap['les hongeth on buuz, 



Tlie hayward bloweth bis home. 
In every ch felde ripe is corne, 
The grapes hongcn on the vync, 
Swete is trcwe love and fyne ; 
King Alisaunder a morowe arist, 
llie Sonne drjrveth away the mist*. 
Ffortb he went farre into Ynde 
IMoo mcrvaylcs for to fynde. 

Advitioks.] 
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and I have therefore translated them into plain modem 
glish prose. In the mean time, this experiment will serve 
prove dieir native excellence. Divested of poetic nmnbers an 
expression, they still retain their poetry ; and, to use the 
parison of an elegant writer on a like occasion, appear likei 
Ulysses, still a king and conqueror, although disguised like a 
peasant, and lodged in the cottage of the herdsman Eumaeus. 
" Fresh Aurora, the wife of Tithonus, issued from lier sat 
fron bed, and ivory house. She was cloathed in a robe of crim- 
son and violet-colour ; the cape vermilion, and the border pur* 
pie : she opened the windows of her ample hall, overspread 
ivith roses, and filled with balm, or nard. At the same iime^ 
the crystal gates of heaven were thrown open, to illumine the 
world. The glittering streamers of the orient diffused purple 
sti*eaks mingled with gold and azure. — The steeds of the 
sun, in red harness of rubies, of colour brown as* the berry, 
lifted their heads above the sea, to glad our hemisphere : the 
flames burst from their nostrils: — While shortly, apparelled 
in his luminous array, Phebus, bearing the blazing torch of 
day, issued from his royal palace ; with a golden crown, glo- 
rious visage, curled locks bright as the chrysolite or topaz, and 
with a radiance intolerable. — The fiery sparks, bursting from 
bis eyes, purged the air, find gilded the new verdure. — The 
golden vanes of his throne cpvered the ocean with a glittering 
glance, and the broad waters were all in a blaze, at the first 
glimpse of his appearance. It was glorious to see the winds 
appeased, the sea becalmecl, the soft season, the serene firma- 
ment, tlie still air, and the beauty of th^ watery scene. 'JTic 
silver-scaled fishes, on the gravel, gliding hastily, as it were 
from the heat or sun, through clear streams, witli fins shining 
brown as cinnabar, and (^hissel-tails, darteil here and there. 
The new lu§tre, enlightening all the land, beamed on the small 
joebbles on the sides of rivers, and on the strands, which looked 
like beryl : while the reflection of the rays playpd on the banks 
in variegated gleams ; and Flora threw forth her blooms under 
the feet of the sun's brilliant hordes. The bhidcd soil was eni-; 
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l[>roidered with various hues. Both wood and forest were 
^iarliened with boughs ; which, reflected from the ground, gave 
9 shadowy lustre to the red rocks. . Towers, turrets, battle* 
ments, and high pinnacles, of churches, castles, and every faii^ 
city, seemed to be painted; and, together with every bastiou 
and story, expressed their own shape on the plains. The glebe, 
fearless of the northern blasts, spread her broad bosom. — The 
corn-crops, and the new-sprung barley, recloathed the earth 
with a gladsome garment — The variegated vesture of the valley 
covered the cloven furrow ; and the barley-lands were diverr 
sified with flowery weeds. The meadow was besprinkled witli 
rivulets: and the iresh moisture of the dewy night restored the 
herbage which the catde had cropped in the day. The bios? 
fioms in the blowing garden trusted their heads to die protec-r 
tion of the young sun. Rank ivy-leaves overspread the wall 
of the rampart. The blooming hawthorn cloathed all his thorns 
in flowers. The budding clusters of the tender gn^s hung 
end-long, by their tendrils, from the trellises. The gems of 
the trees unlocking, expanded themselves into the foliage of 
Nature's tapestry. There was a soft verdure after balmy 
showers. The flowers smiled in various colours on the bend^ 
ing stalks. Some red, &c.. Others, watchet, like the blue and 
wavy sea; speckled with red and white; or, bright as gold. 
The daisy unbraided her little coronet. The grass stood em^ 
battelled, with banewort, &c. The seeded down flew from 
the dandelion. . Young weeds appeared among the leaves of 
the strawberries. Gay giUiflowers, &c. The rose buds, putting 
fxihj offered their red vernal lips to be kissed ; and difiused 
fragrance from the crisp scarlet that surrounded their goldeq 
seeds. Lilies, with white curling tops, shewed their crests open. 
The odorpus vapour moistened the silver webs that hung from 
the leaves, Tlie plain was powdered with round dewy pearls* 
From every bud, scyon, herb, aud flower, bathed in liquid fra^ 
grance, the bee sucked sweet honey. — The swans clamoured 
amid the rustling reeds ; and searched all the lakes and gray 
rivers where to* build their nests. The red bird of the sui^ 
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lifted his coral crest^ crowing clear among the plants and 
gentf picking his food from every path, and attended by 
wives Toppa and Pardet The painted peacock with gaiid^ 
jilumes, unfolded his tail like a bright wheel, inshrouded in 
riiining feathers, resembling the marks of the hundred eyes 
Argus* Among the boughs of the twisted olive, the small fairdav 
framed their artful nests, or along the thick hedges or rgoioedF 
with their merry mates an the tidl oaks. In the secret nook^ 
iDr in the clear windows of glass, the spider fiill busily wove 
her sly net, to ensnare the little gnat or fly. Under the boughs 
that screen the valley, or within the pale-inclosed park, the 
nimble deer trooped in ranks, the harts wandered through the 
thick woody shaws, and the young &wns followed the dappled 
does. Kids skipped through the briers after die roes ; and in 
the pastures and leas, the lambs, ^uU tight and trig^ bleated to 
their dams. Doris and Thetis walked on the salt ocean ; and 
Kymphs and Naiads, wandering by spring-wells in the grasqr 
groves, plaited lusty chaplets for their hair, of Uootning 
branches, or of flowers red and white. They sung, and dancsed. 
Sec — ^Meantime, dame Nature's minstrels raise their amoaroas 
notes, the ring-dove coos and pitches <m the tall copse, the 
starling whisdes her varied descant, the sparrow chirps in the 
defted wall ; the goldfinch and linnet filled the skies, the cue* 
kow cried, the quail twittered ; while rivers, shaws, and every 
dale resounded ; and the tender branches trembled ofn the treesi 
lat the song of the birds, and the buzzing of the bees," Sec 

This landscape may be finely contrasted with a descriptaon 
of Winter, from the Prologue to the seventh book^, a part 
of which I will give in literal prose. 

•* The fern withered on the miry fallows : the brown moors 
assumed a barren mossy hue : banks, sides of hills, and bottoms, 
grew white and bare : the cattle looked hoary fix>m the dank 
weather: the wind made the red weed waver on the dike: 
From crags and the foreheads of the yellow rocks hung great 
icicles, in length like a spear : the soil was dusky and gray, 

»» p. 200. fol edit. 
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bered of flowers, herbs, and grass : in every holt and forest, 

^e woods were stripped of their array. Boreas bkw his^ bugle 

liom so loud, that the solitary deer withdrew to the dales : the 

sanall birds flocked to the thick briers, shunning the tempest 

tuous blast, and changing their loud notes to chirping: the 

cataracts roared, and every linden-tree whistled and brayed to 

the sounding of the wind* The poor labourers ^went^ *met and 

weary, draggled in the Jen. The sheep and shepherds lurked 

under the hanging banks, or wild broom. — Warm from the 

chimney-side, and refreshed with generous cheer, I stole to 

my bed, and laid down to sleep ; when I saw the moon died 

through die windows her twinkling glances, and watery light; 

I heard the homed bird, the night-owl, shrieking horribly 

with crooked bill from her cavern : I heard the wild-geese^ 

with screaming cries, fly over the city through the silent n^ht» 

I was soon lulled asleep ; till the cock clapping his wings crowed 

thrice^ and the day peq)ed. I waked and saw the mo<m dis^ 

f^ppear, and heard the jack-daws cackle on the roof of the houscj^ 

The cranes, prognosticating tempests, in a firm phalanxi 

pierced the air with voices sounding like a trumpet. The ki^ 

perched on an old tree, &st by my chamber, cried lameniablyi 

a sign of the dawning day. I rose, and half-opening my wiur 

dow, perodved the morning, livid^ wan, and hoary; theaif 

overwhelmed with vapour and cloud ; the ground stifl^ ff^J% 

and rough; the branches rattling; the sides of the hUls look-* 

ing hlajdi and hard with the driving blasts; the dew-dn^ 

congealed on the stubble dtid rind of trees; the sharp hall^ 

iattaoeSf deadly-cold, hopping on the thatch and the neighbour* 

ing causeway,** &Ct 

Bale, whose titles of English books are ofloi obscured by 
being put into Latin, recites among Gawin Douglass's poetical 
works, his Narrationes atireie, and Comcedice aliquot sacraK 
Of his Narrationes aure^e, our author seems to speak in the 
Epilogue to Virgil, addressed to his patron lord Sinclair % 

* xiv. 58. ^ Ut supr. p. 483. 
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I have also a strange command [comment] compyld. 
To expone strange hystoryes and termes wild* 

Perhaps these tales were the fictions of antient mytholoj 
Whether the CoM(EDiiB were sacred interludes, orMYST£RiE 
for tlie stage, or only sacred narratives, I cannot determint 
Another of his original poems is the Palice of HonouR) * 
moral vision, written in the year 1501, planned on the design 
of the Tablet of Cebes, and imitated in the elegant Latin dia- 
logue De Tranquillitate Animi of his countryman Florence 
WilscMi, or Florentius Volusenus^ It was first printed at 
London, in 1553™. The object of this allegory, is to shew 
the instability and insufHciency of worldly pomp ; and to prove, 
that a constant and undeviating habit of virtue is the only way 
to true Honour and Happiness, who reside in a magnificent 
palace, situated on the summit of a high and inaccessible moan- 
tain* The allegory is illustrated by a variety of example of 
Slustrious personages ; not only of those, who by a rqrnlar 
perseverance in honourable deeds gained admittance into this 
splendid habitation, but of those, who were excluded from H, 
by debasing the dignity of their eminent stations with a vidous 
and unmanly behaviour. It is addressed, as an apologue for 
the conduct of a king, to James the Fourth ; is adorned with 
many pleasing incidents and adventures, and abounds with 
genius and learning. 

> Lugd. apud Seb. Gryph. 1543. 4Uk tory of Scotland. See also a Di alocvk 

"* In quarto. Again, Edinb. 1579. concerning a theological sulject to be 

4IO. ** When pak Aurora with fiice la- debated between ihio$ JinmUoB ttr«s 

mentable." [Mr. I'inkerton has since G. Douglas provost of saint Giles, and 

published another allegorical poem by master David Cranstoan faacheloiir ot 

Douglas, called King Hart. Vide An- divinity, prefixed to John Migor*a Com* 

dent Scottish Poems. 1786.— Edit.] mentaku injmm. SetUeni, Fkrit. 1519. 

pouglas alao wrote a small Latin His- foU 
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SECTION XXXII. 



W ITH Dunbar and Douglass I join Sir David Lyndesay, 
although perhaps in strictness he should not be placed so early 
as the close of the fifteenth century. He appears to have 
been employed in several offices about the person of James the 
Fifth, fi*om the infancy of that monarch, by whom he wa» 
much beloved ; and at length, on account of his singular skill 
in heraldry, a science then in high estimation and among the 
most polite accomplishments, he was knighted and appointed 
Lion king of arms of the kingdom of Scotland. Notwithstand- 
ing these situations, he was an excellent scholar °. 

Lyndesay's principal performances are The Dreme, and The 
MoN ARCHIE. In the address to James tlie Fifth, prefixed to 
the Dreme, he thus, with much tenderness and elegance, speaks 
of the attention he paid to his majesty when a child. 

Quhen thou wes young, I bure the in myne arme 
Full tenderlye, till thow begouth to gang® ; 
And in thy bed, oft happit the full warme 
With lute in hand, syneP softlye to the sang. 

He adds, that he often entertained the young prince with 
various dances and gesticulations, and by dressing himself in 
feigned characters, as in an interlude \ A new proof that the- 
atrical diversions were now common in Scotland. 

* See die Warkis of the famous * began to walk. ^ then. 

▲XD woRTHiB Knicht Schir David '^ 8o bUmo loM CouTt atw to the Jttftgu 

Ltndrsat of the Mount, &c. Newly Grace. Sionat. £. iiL 

correctit and vindicate from the former ««-_Ag ane chapman bcris his pack, 

cnrouris, &c Pr. by Johne Scott, A. D. j bure thy grace upon my back ; 

1568. 4to. They have been often print, d. And sumtymes stndlingis on ray nek, 

I believe the last edition is at Edinburgh, Dansand with mony bend and bek.— ~ 

1709. 12mo. [The last edition is by And ay quhen thow come fra the scule, 

Mr. G. Chalmers, S vols. 8vo. London, xhan I bchufiit to play the fule— 

1806. by which the present text has j ^at thou luffit me better than 

been corrected.— Edit.] jfor now sum wyfe dois hir gude man. 
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Sumtyme, in dansing, feirelie I flang, 
And sumtyme playand farsis^ on the flure : 

# * * • • • • ' 

And sumtyme lyke ane feind* transfigurate. 
And sumtyme lyke the grislie gaist of Gy S 
In divers formis oflymes disfigurate, 
And sumtyme disagysit fiill plesandlye"; 

In the PROLo6ufi to the Dreme, our author discovers strong 
talents for high description and rich imagery. In a momm^ 
of the month of January, the poet quits the copse and the banfe^^ 
now destitute of vierdure and flowers, and walks towards th^ 
sea-beach. The dawn of day is expressed by a beautiful anc^ 
brilliant metaphor. 

• 

' playing fiurces^ froliow That is, the prophecies of Humias Ry- 

' *m the shape of a fiend. mour, venerable Bede, and Merlin. 

* the gnesly ghost of Ony earl of [See sufHr. toI. L p. 79» 8a seq. And 

Warwick. MSS. Ashm. 337. 6.1 Thomas the 

" Disguised, masked, to make sport. Rimoub, or Thomas L^rmouth of £r- 

SioMAT. D. i. He adds, what illustrates celdonn, seems to have wrote a poem on 

the text, above^ Sir Tristram. Rob. Beunhk says this 

So «en.thy birth I have continually. '^ """^ "««^ "^ ""^"^ 
Bene occupylt, and ay to thy plesour, If men yt sayd as made Tbokas. 

And sumtyme Sewar, Coppar. and Car- .^^ j^ „ j^ _^ ^^^^^ .^ ««ording 

^^" * to the original composition of Thcnnas 
That is, sewer, and cupper or butler. £rceldoun,orthe Bimouiu" See Lang- 
He then calls himself the king's aecreii toft's Cheon. Append. Pref. p. 100. 
Thesaurart and cfUtf Cvbicular, After- vol. i. edit. Hearnc. Ozon. 1725. Svo. 
wards he enumerates some of hb own He flourished about 1280. I do not 
works. understand. The reid EtiUf and the gyir 

i have at lenth the storeis done discryve «^^§ ' ^X^ ^ !ii.T^'^ ?^ 

Of Hector, Arthur, and gentiU JuUus, ^"*^^ , I^? ^^^^ *^! !J^JS" Z 

Of Alexander, and wortl^r Pompeiufc mentioned m The Compln^ afSco^s 

"^ ^ as a popular story of a giant with threis 

OHT Jason and Medea, al at lenth, heads. Chalmers. The Gyir-carling is 

Of Hercules the actis honorabill, Hecate, or the mother witch of tba 

And of Sampson the supematuraU [Scottish] peasants, JDr, Jamieson,}^ 

strenth, Many or Lyndcsay's Intearludes are 

^^ of leill lufiaris [lovers] stories ami- among Lord Hyndford's manuscripts 

abill : of Scotch poetry, and are exceeding 

And oftymes have I feinzeit mony fabill, obscene. One of Lyndesay's Mobal:* 

Of Th)ylus the sorrow and the joy, ties, called, Ank Satteb or th« trrxx 

And s^ges all of T^re, Thebes, and Estaits in commendation tf vertew mid 

TVoy. vytv])eration of vyce, was printed at 

The prophecyis of Rymour, Beid, and Edinburgh, 1002. This piece, whieh ia 

IVIarling, entirely in rhyme, and consists of a va- 

And of mony uther plesand storye, riety of measures, must have taken up 

Of the reid £tin, and th« gyir carh'ng. four hours in tt^ representation. 
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Be thiS) fair Titan widx his lemis lickt 

Over all the laind had spired his banner bricht 

*^^ liis walk, musing on the desolations of the winter, and the 
distance of spring, he meets Flora disguised in a sable robe. ^ 

I met dame Flora in dule weid disagysit*, 
Quhilk into May was dulce and delectabill^ 
With stalwart y stormis hir sweitnes wes supprysity 
Hir hevinly hewis war turnit into sabill, 
Quhillds umquhyle^ war to luffaris amiabill. 
Fled firom the frost the tender flouris I saw 
Under dame Natubis mantiU lurkyng law^* 

* 

The birds are then represented, flocking round Nature, cc»n- 
plaining of the severity of the season, and calling for the genia! 
warmth of summer. The expostulation of the lark with Aurora, 
the stai, and the months, is conceived and ccmducted in the 
true spirit of poetry. 

^ Alkce, AuRORE, the sillie lark can cry, 
Quhare hes thow left thy balmy liquour sweit, 
Tliat us rejosit, we mounting in the sky? 
Thy silver droppis ar turnit into sleit ! 
O feir Phebus, quhare is thy hailsum heit? 

Quhare art thow. May, with June thy sister schene^ 
Weill bordourit with dasyis of delyte ? 
And gentUl Julie, with thy mantiU grene 
Enaxnilit with rosis reid and whyte ?" 

w 

The poet ascends the cli£& on the sear-shore, and enterii^ 
a cavern, high in the crags^ sits down to register in rhyme some 
mery mater of antiquitie. He c(»npares the fluctuation of the 
sea with the instability of human affiurs ; and at length, being 
comfortably shrouded from the falling sleet by the closeness of 

^ SiGNAT. D. ii. * once, one while, [formerly.] 

* diapiiaed in a dark [sad] garment * low. 
' Tiolentr 
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his cavern, is lulled asleep by the whistling of the winds 
the rocks, aiid the beating of the tide. He then has the 
lowing vision. 

He sees a lady of great beauty, and benignity of aspect^ 
who says, she conies to sooth his melancholy by shewing hiir^ 
some new spectacles. Her name is Remembrance. Instan-^ 
taneously she carries him into the centre of the earth. Hell is 
here laid open**; which is filled with p<^s, cardinals, abbots, 
archbishops in their pontifical attire, aiid ecclesiastics of every 
degree. In explaining the causes of their punishments, a loDg 
satire on the clergy ensues. With these are joined bishop 
Caiphas, bishop Annas, the traitor Judas, Mahomet, Chonib, 
D^ihsny and Abiram. Among the tyrants, or unjust kings, 
are Nero, Pharaoh, and Herod. Pontius Pilate is hung up 
by the heels. He sees also many duchesses and countesses^ 
who suffer for pride and adultery. She then gives the poet a 
view of purgatory. ^ 

*> It was a part of the old munclane Bellovacensis, lib. xxvii. cap. 88. He 

system, that hell was placed in the centre is colled Fundalus in a manuaeript of 

cf the earth. So a fragment, cited by this piece, BibL Bodk NE. B. 3. 16« 

Heame, Glossary Rob. Glouc. ii. 583. He lived in the year 1149. Ware, ut 

Ryght so is hell-pitt. «, clerke, telle,. Z'c^i^ mJfZi^J^ rf 
Amyde U,e ertl.e and no whei« elles. Tusdale, MS. cluo. A. 18. f. 17. 
So also an old French tract, L'Imaige See what is said in Froissart, of the 
su MoKDE, or Image of the iixyrldi visions of a cave in Ireland, called saint 
*' Sachcs que en la terre est enfer, car Patrick's Purgatory, torn. ii. c. 200» 
enfer ne pourrait estre en si noble lieu Berners*s Translat. 
corame est I'air,** &c. ch. viii. [There is a manuscript. Of a knight* 
^ See abov^, p. 32. seq. I have there called Sia Owbtn, visiting saint Fa- 
mentioned a Vision of Hell, under the trick*s Purgatory, Bibl. Bodl. MSS. 
title of OwATNx Miles. One Gilbertus Bodl. 550. MSS. Cott Nsao. A. viL 4. 
Ludensis, a monk sent by kins Stephen [See ad p. 33/1 This piece was written 
into Ireland, where he founded a mo- by Henry, a Ostercian monk of Sekry 
nastery, with an Irish knight called Okk, in Huntingtonshire. See T. Mesaing- 
wrote De Okni Visione in Purgatorio, ham, Florileo. p. 86. seq. In the 
See Wendovcr, apud Mat. "Paiify sub Catalogue of the library of Sion monaa- 
ann. 1153. Reg. Stephan. According tery, which contained fourteen hundred 
to Ware, Gilbertus flourished in the volumes, in Bennet library, it is fakely 
year 1152. Scriitor. Hibxrn p. 111. attributed to Hugo de Saltereia. MSSL 
Among the manuscripts of Magdalene C.C.CC. xli. The French have an 
college in Oxford, are the Visiones of antient spiritual romance on this favorite 
TuncUiI, or Tungal, a knight of Ireland, expedition, so fertile of wonders, entitled, 
** Cum anima mea corpus exueret.'* " Le Voyage du Puys Saint Patrix, 
MSS. Coll. Magd. 53. It is printed in auqucl lieu on voit les peines du Pur- 
Tim ioutirs Sanctilogium. And in the gatoire et aussi les joyes de Ps 
Speculum IJistokiale of Vincentius Lyon, 1.506. 4to.'*— Additions.] 
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A lytill above that dolorous dungeoun^' • 
We enterit in ane ciintre full of cair ; 
Quhare that we saw mony ane legioun 
Greitand and gowland with mony ruthfuU rair^. 
Quhat place is this, quod I, of blis so bair ? 
Scho answerit and said, Purgatorie, 
Qhuilk purgis saulis or thay cum to glorie. ^ 

After some dieological reasonings on the absurdity of this in- 

^^^^'^nediate state, and having viewed the dungeon of unbaptized 

"^•VDes, and the limbus of the souls of men who died before 

CImsI^ which is placed in a vault abave the region of torment, 

tix^^ reascend through the bowels of the earth. In passing, 

^^y survey the secret riches of the earth, mines of gold, silver,. 

^■^ijcd precious stones. They mount, through the ocean, which 

^^ supposed to environ the earth : then travel through the air^ 

^*^ci next through the fire. Having passed the three elements, 

tt^^ybend towards heaven, but first visit the seven planets ^ 

r*Jfciey enter the sphere of the moon, who is elegantly styled, 

^ Queue of the sey, and bewtie of the nicht 

*The sun is then described, with great force. 

Than past we to the spheir of Phebus bricht, 
That lustye lamp and lanteme of the<hevin ; 
And glaider of the sterris with his liAt ; 
And principal of all the planetis sevin, 
And set in middis of thame all full evin : 
As roy ^ royall rolling in his spheir 
Full plesandlye into his goldin chair. — 

• roar. • Sionat. D. iii. three elementary spheres, fire, air, and 

/ The planetary system was thus di- water. Milton, in his £Iegy on the 

^^^ L The Frimum Mobile, or first Death of a fair Infant, makes a very 

^"^odotu ii. The cristalUne heaven, in poetical use of the notion of a primum 

Jbich were placed the fixed stars, mobiie, where he supposes that the soul 

jil The twelve signs of the zodiac, of the child "hovers 

jr. Tlwipheres or circles of the planets ^^^^^ ^^^^ high first moving 

ntoit Older: VIZ. Saturn, Jupiter, Mars, sphere 

Sol, Venus, Mercury, and lastly the ^^ .^ ^. ^j 'j^^ g^lj,^ 4^. 

moon, which they placed m the centre ' 

0f universal nature. Again, theysup- St. vi. v. 89. See Parad. L. iii. 483. 

posed the earth to 1ie surrounded by « to be pronounced dissyllabically. 

VOL. III. K 
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For to disciyve his diademe toyall, 

Bordourit with precious stanis schjiung hriclity 

His goldin cart, or throne imperial!, 

The foure steidis that drawith it fiill richt, &c.^ 

They now arrive at that part of heaven which is called th^ 
Chrtstalline \ and are admitted to the Empyreal, or heavea 
of heavens. Here they view the throne of God, surrounded by 
the nine orders of angels, singing with inefibUe harmony.^ 

'' SiONAT. £. i. 39. And again, in his Hymns ofBuip 

> Most of this philosophy is immedi- vbvlt Lote. See also BtMotmtabm, Di 

ately borrowed from the first chapters of Part. ViaaiN. iii. 941* IdBlton pfdaj^ 

the Nuremburgh Chronicle, a celebrated is the last poet who has uaed this popn- 

|>ook when Lyndesay wrote, printed in lar theory. Pakaiu L. t. 74a. 

the year 149S. It is there said, that of « . ^.^ _,, , ,, ^. 

the waters above the firmament which »«8«W».««y pass d» and im|^ ffprn^ 

were frozen like crystal, God made the ^ «"y^ • 1V..«h.^ ^ 

crystaUine heaven, &c. fol. iv. This ^ ^^^ PW«ilrte^ and 

idea is taken ftom Gbnxsis, i. 4» See - ^, . ^^'l^^^^Tk- 

also saint Paul, ii. Emx. Coe. xu. 2. ^"^ ^^ ^"^ Dmekm. 

The same system is in Tasso, where And it gives great dignity to hiiamauM- 

the archangel Michael descends from ment of the cdoM anny. Seeaid. 

heaven, Gna. Lib. C. ix. st. 60. seq. gapr. 583. 
And in Milton, Paeau. L. Hi. 481. • ip. , ^ |^^ 

Hiey pass the i^^nets seven, and pass Of angek, by BBpesial mmiiiODS cill'd, 

the fixed. Innumerable b^ore th' Almlgii«y'« 

And that crystallin sphere, &c. throne, 

» Because the scriptures have men. Forthwitijfrom all the ends of heaven 

^Zl^'^^r^Tf^Zl Under SrH»Aac«« in Oanxa. 

'^tXJ^^^^:^^^ Ten th^d thousand endgn. high 

dueju This wwatemptingsu^ect for sundardsandgimfiaons, twfat vanand 
therefimng |;emus of the schobl-divmes : "*•"*»«»«»«* 6"m«"wi»^ » wm* t«u •«» 

and aecordmgly we find in Thomas e^,^^ . .^^ .^ .^ ^^ jj-*:«^^ 
Aquinas a dSquisition, J)e ardinatume ®*^"g^ ™ au-, and fer distinction 

^fiff^msecund^merarcf^ Of Hieeahchixs, of Oannus and Di- 
iUnei. QuAST.cviu. The system, winch cmom/^ v»i»»»o, •«» *#-»- 

perhaps makes a better figure in poetry 

than in philosophy, has been adopted by Such splen£d and sublime imageiy kaa 

Biany poets who did not outlive the in- Milton's genius raised on the probldna 

fluence of the old scholastic sophistry, of Thomas Aquinas ! See ako ibid. 

See Dante, Paead. C. xxviii. Tasso v. 600, Hence a passage in hia fiyma 

mentions, among La graruie otte del cielf on The Moenino or Cheisi's KAtiviit 

Tee row. squadee, et ogni squadm " *^ ^ iUustrated. Sr. xiii. v. ISl. 

instrutta And with your ninefold hannoiiy 

Ik tee oaniNi gira, &o. Make up ftiU concert to the mag/iBkm 

GiEE. Lib. xviii. 96. And Spenser «y™p y. 

speaks of the angels singing in their That is, the symphony of the nine ordcn 

thiwall TEiruciTiss. Faie. Q,u« i. xii. of angels was to be answered bj'tbfr 
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xt the throne is the Virgin Mary, the qtieen of qiieen% 
'^U cumpanyit with Iftdyis of delyte." An exterior circle is 
xied by patriarchs, prophets, evangelists, apostles, con- 
^rors in the three battles of the world, of the fle^h^ and of 
devil, martyrs, confessors, and doctours in divinitiey under 
command of saint Peter, who is represented as their liente- 
Lt^;eneral. ' 

lUlton, who feigns the same visionary route with very dif- 
fnt ideas, has these admirable verses, written in his nine* 
nth year, yet marked with that characteristical great manner 
ch distinguishes the poetry of his maturer age. He is ad- 
Ksing his native language. 

Yet I had rather, if I were to chuse, 
Thy service in some graver subject use; 
Such as may make thee search thy cofiPers round, 
Before thou clothe my fancy in fit sound : 
Such, where the deq)*transportad mind may soar 
Above the wheeling poles ; and at Heaven's door 
Look in, and see each blissfull deitie 
How he before the thunderous throne doth lie, 
Listening to what unshorn Apollo sings 
To th' touch of golden wires, while Hebe brings 
Immortal nectar to her kingly su'e. 
'Then passing through the sphears of watchfiill fire^ 
And mistie regions of wide air next under. 
And hills of snow, and lofts of piled thunder. 
May tell at length how green-eyed Neptune raves. 
In heaven's defiance mustering all his waves.™ 

ElfiMEMBRANCE and the poet, leaving heaven, now contem- 
te the earth, which is divided into three parts. To have 
stioned America, recently discovered, would have been 

-fold music of the sphmes. One at London, 1635. See also JoDton** 

■M|s Haywoody a most Tolmninous EutonoN atY Musi^ in the UN»«aw^A» 

latic poet in the reign of James the p. 260, edit. foL Load. 10^ 

ty viote a long poem with large . ' ItaSd. 

s on this subject, called Tax Hit- . * At a Vacatxoit Extttci^^ to 

swci ov AxoxLs, printad in fofio, Newtoa't Mt&t* & p^ II* 

k2 
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heresy in the science of cosmography ; as that quarter of ib^ 
globe did not occur in Pliny and Ptolemy. ^ . The most fiunous 
cities are here enumerated The poet next desires a Tiew of 
Paradise ; that glorious garth, or garden, of ev«ry flower. It 
is represented as elevated in the middle r^on of the air, in a 
climate of perpetual serenity. ^ From a Jair fountain, spring- 
ing in the midst of this ambrosial garden, descend four riverSf 
which water all the east It is inclosed with walls of fire^ and 
guarded by an angel. 

The cuntre closit is about fiill richt, 
With wallis hie of hote and bimyng fyre, 
And straitly keipit be ane angell bricht.^ 

From Paradise a very rapid transition is made to ScotlancL 
Here the poet takes occasion to lament^ that in a country so 
fertile, and filled with inhabitants so ingenious and active^ uni- 
versal poverty, and every national disorder^ should abound. 
It is very pl^obable^ that the poem was written soldy with a 
view of introducing this complaint After an enquiry into the 
causes of these infdlicities, which are referred to political mish 
management, and the defective administraticHi cf justice the 
Commonwealth of Scotland appears, whose figure is thus 
delineated. 

We saw a bousteous heme** cum ovir the bent% 
But' hors on fute, als fast as he micht go; 
Quhose rajonent was all raggit, revin% and rent. 
With visage lene, as he had &stit Lent : 
And fordwart fast his wayis he did advance, 
With ane malicious countenance : 

^ For the benefit of ihos^ who are ® « Paradisus tants est ^l Atii^mM, 

making researches in antient cosmogra^ ouod est inacceasibQis secundum B»« 

phy, I observe that the map of England, dam ; et tam idtus, quod ethercun r»- 

mentioned by Harriaon and Heame, gionem pertingat,*' &c Chmw. Kvm. 

and belonging to Merton college library, ut supr. f. Yiii. b. 

appears to have existed at least so early * Siohat. £. Hi. 

as the year 1512. For in that year, it ^ boisterous fellow, [strongs poww- 

was lent to tiie dean of Wells, William fuL] 

Cesyn, with a caution of forty shillings. ' coarse grass, [also, an opot AddL cr 

Ref^. Vet- Coll. Mert fol. 2ia. b. plain.] 

See its restitution, ibid. foL 219. b. * w(thout. < riven. 
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With scrip on hip, and pykstafF in his hand, . 
As he had purposit, to pas fra hame* 
Quod I, Gude man, I wald &ne imderstand, 
Gif ye pleisit", to wit^ quhat is your name? 
Quod he, My sone, of that I think greit schame. 
Bot sen thow wald of my name have ane feilV 
Forsuthe thay call me Jhone^ the Commoun-'weilL ' 

"The reply of Syr Commonwealth to our poet's question, is 
a long and general satire on the corrupt state of Scothmd. 
The spiritual prelates, he says, have sent away Devotion to 
die mendicant friars : and are more fond of describing the 
dishes at a feast, th^n of explaining the nature of their own 
establishment 

Sensual Plesoyr hes baneist Chaistitie. 

Liberality, Loyalty, and Knightly Valour, are fled, 
And Cowardice, with lordis is laureate. 

From this sketch of Scotland, here given by Lyndesay, under 
the reign of James the Fifth, who acted as a viceroy to France, 
a jScotch hbtorian might collect many striking features of the 
state of his country during that interesting period, drawn from 
the life. 

' The poet then supposes, that Remembrance conducts him 
back to the cave on the sea-shore, in which he fell asleep. He 
is awakened by a ship firing a broadside* ' He returns home, 
and entering his oratory, commits bis vision to verse. To this 

* if you please. * know. Henry the Fifth} before Hareflete, rer 
' Jimv, for whft reason I knpw not, ceived a taunting message from the 
is » name of ridicule and contempt in Dauphineof France, and a ton of tennis- 
most modem languages* balls by way of contempt) *' he anoone 
' SiOMAT. F. 1. lette make tenes balles for the DoUipi^ 

« Thw «»rit nocht the poulder dot i^^'^ *V] ''• »J1 *« haste that tfiey 

^i^T *^ ' • myght, and they were great GONNESTOMM 

™*^'»^- for the i><^» to playe with aUe." But 

A proof that stones were now used in- this game at tenuis was too rough for 

stead of leaden bullets. At first they the bemeged, when Henry " playede at 

allot darts, or carrieaux, t. e, quarrels, the tenes with his harde gonnestomis,** 

fiom great guns. Afterwards stones, &c. See $trutt*s CusTOjf s and Manuss^ 

which they called gun-stones. In the of the Engush, toI. 'ii. p. 32. Lond^ 

Bbut or ENOUk^n, it is said, that when 1775. 
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is added an exhortation often stanzas to king James the Fifth: 
in which he gives his majesty advice, and oensurea his nume- 
rous instances of misconduct, with incredible boldness and as- 
perity. Most of the addresses to James the Fiflfa, by the 
Scotch poets, are satires instead of panegyrics. 

I have not at present either leisure or inclination, to enter 
into a minute enquiry, how &r our author is indebted in his 
Dreme to TuUy's Dream of Scipio, and the Hell, Pubga-. 
TORY, and Heaven, of Dante.* 

Lyndesay's poem, called the MoN archie, is an account of the 
most famous monarchies that have flourished in the world: 
but, like all the Gothic prose-histories, or chronicles, on die 
same favorite subject, it b^ins with the creation of the world, 
and ends with the day of judgment.^ There is much learmng 
in this poem. It is a dialogue between Experience and a 
courtier. This mode of conducting a narrative by means of 
an imaginary mystagogue^ is adopted from Boethius. A de- 
scriptive prologue, consisting of octave stanzas, opens the 
poem, in which the poet enters a delightful park,^ The sao 
clad in his embroidered mantle^ brighter than gold or predoiv 
stones, extinguishes the homed queen of nighty who hides her 
visage in a misty veil. Immediately Flora began to expand . 

— — hirtapistrie 
Wrocht bie dame Nature queynt and curiousiic^ 
Depaynt with mony hundreth hevinlie hewia. 

' In the Mcdicean library at Florence, Julius Niger, Scunom. FumBtt* 

and the Ambroaifin at Milan, there is a p. 404. 

long manuscript Italian poem, in three *> In a manuscript at T^twf M ^ [SSl] 

books, divided into one hundred chap- this poem is said to have been MA 

ters, written by Matteo Pahneri, a Jun. 11, 1556. This ig a gnat iiWft 

learned Florentine, about tbe year 145a ' [The meaning is, that the t t mu m i fi p t ma 

It is in imitation of Dante, in the terxa begun on that day,— ^Aafciwrti] H^ 

nmoj and entitled Citta di Vita, or was printed Hafn, 1532. 4to. 
The Cky of Life. The subject is, the *" Signat. i. B. A paik is a fritfilt 

peregrination of the soul, fn^ from the scene of action in our (^d poetii ^ 

shackles of the body, tliroush various Chaucer*s Compl. Bl, Kk, ▼, 39. 

ideal places and situations, tiU at length ^ , . , . . . . «i a^ 

it arrives in the city of heaven, "niis toward a park endosid with a wil],a«. 

poem was publicly burnt at Cortona, And in other places. Parks nWtf- 

because the author adopted Origen*s tiently the constant appendage of idli*^' 

heresy concerning a third class of angels every considerable manerialhoii» Tb* 

who for their sins were destined to ani- old patent-rolls are full of lieeDdV ft" 

mate human bodies. See Trithem. c. 797. imparcations, which do «oC now flihi. 
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eanwhilei Eolus and Neptune restrain their fiiry, that no 
le sounds might mar the melody of the birds which echoed 
ong the rocks. ^ 

[n the park our poet, under the character of a courtier, meets 
:pbrience, reposing under the shade of a holly. This 
irtrait is touched with unccnnmon elegance and expression* 

Into that park I saw appeir 

Ane agit man, quhilk drew me neir; 

Quhais herd was weil thre quarter lang, 

His hair doun ovir his schulders hang^ 

The quhilk as ony snaw was quh}rtei 

Quhome to behald I thocht delyte. 

Itis habit angellyke of hew, 

Of colour lyke the sapheir blew: 

Under ane holyne he reposit — 

To sit down he requeistit me 

Under the schadow of that tre. 

To saif me frome the sonnis heit, 

Amangis the flowris soft and sweit.^ ^ 

ii the midst of an edifying conversation concerning the fall 
nan and the origin of human misery, our author, before he 
oeeds to his main subject, thinks it necessary to deliver a 
oal apology for writing in the vulgar tongue. He declares 

[nstead of Parnassus he chuses afterwards supposed to have been a bi- 
nt Calvary, and his Helicon is tife riiop of Cesatea, atad to have suffered 
m which flowed from our Savioiir's martyrdom. See TiHwnont Msmob. 
on the cross, when he was wounded Hist. Ecclksiast. tom. i. pp» 81. 251. 
lOnginus, that is Lonoias. This is And FWbric. Aroca. Nov. Tzstam. 
titious personage in Nicodemus's torn. L p. 261. In the old Greek tra- 
wL I have mentioned him before, gedy of Chuist suffekxko, the convxkt- 
g blind, he was restoi^ to sight by kd Ckhtubioit is eipresaly mentioned* 
ig his eyes with his hands which but not by this name. Almoat all that 
bloody. See more of him in Chati- relate to this person, who could not 
Lakektat. Mapt Magd. v. 176. escape the fictions of th« monks, hat 
\e Gothic pictures of the Crucifixion, been collected by J. Ch. Wolfius, Cc». 
represented on horseback, piercing VUilou xt Can. In 8» Evavgkl. tom. L 
Saviour's side : and in Xaviei^s p. 414. ii. 984. edit. Basil. 1741. 4to. 
ic History of Christ, he is called a See also I)[oSman. Lkxic. UxnvxBSAU 
aoan. This notion arose from his Comtinuat. in Voc. torn. i. p. 1036. 
(a spear, or lance: aild that weapon, coL 2. BaaiL 1683. foL 
;«, tmdoubtedlj gave rise to his meal ^ Siokat. d. 1. 
t oi Longias, or Lbnginus. He is 
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that his intention is to instruct and to be understood, and 
he writes to the people.^ Moses, he says, did not give 
Judaic law on mount Sinai in Greek or Latin. Aristotle axL 
Plato did not communicate their philosophy in Dutch or 
lian. Virgil and Cicero did not write in Chaldee or HebreiTir. 
Saint Jerom, it is true, translated the bible into Latip, 
own natural language; but had saint Jerom been bom 
Argyleshire, he would have translated it into Erse. Kin^ 
David wrote the psalter in Hebrew, because he was a Jew^« 
Hence he very sensibly takes occasion to recommend the pro- 
priety and nep^ssily of publishing the scriptures and the missal^ 
and of composing all books intended for common use^ in the 
Respective vemacidar language of every country. This objec- 
thm- being answered, which shews the ideas of the times, oiur 
author thus describes th^ creation of the world and of Adanu 

QuheH God had maid the hevinis bricht^ 

The 5one, and mone, for to gyf Ucht, 

The sterty hevin, and christallyne; 

A|^d, be his sapience divine. 

The planeitis, in thair circles round , 

Quhirling about with xu^rrie sound : — 

He cled the erlh with herbi&and treis ; 

All kynd of fisches in the seis, 

All kynd of beist he did prepair, 

With fowlis fleing in the air. — 

Quhen hevin, and erth, and thair contentis, 

Wer endit, with thair omamentis, 

Than, last of all, the lord began 

Off maist vyle erth to mak the man : 

Nocht of the lillie nor the rose. 

Nor cyper-tre, as I suppose, 

Nouther of gold, nor precious stanis. 

Of erth he maid flesche, blude, and banis; 

^ Quhareforc to coitzearis, carteris, and to cukis^ 
To Jok and Thome, my ryme sal be dk ectit. 

SlGKAT. C. L 
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I 

To that intent God maid \nm thus, 
That man suld nocht be glorioos. 
Nor in himself na thyng suld se 
Bot mater of hmnilite.'* 

:^e of these nervous, terse, and polished lines need only to 

*^luced to modern and English orthography, to please a 

l^r accustomed solely to relish the tone of our present ver- 

CKtion* 

V> these may be added the diestruclion of J^iisalem and 

>snon's temple. 

Prince Titus with his chevalrye 

With sound of trompe tryumphandlye^ 

He enterit in that greit dtie^ &c. 

Thare wes nocht ellis bot tak and day. 

For thare micht na man win away^ 

The strandis of blude ran throuch the streitis. 

Of deid folk trampit imder feitis ; 

Auld wedowis in the preis war smoritS 

Young viiginis, schameftilly deflorit •* 

The greit tempill of Salamone, ' 

With mony ane curious carvit stone. 

With perfyte pinnaclis on hicht, 

Quhilkis war richt bewtifuU and wicht', 

Quharein ryche jowellis did abound, 

Thay ruscheit"* rudelie to the ground ; 

And set, in till thair fiirious ire", 

Sancta Sanctorum into fire.® 

The appearance of Christ coming to judgement is poetically 
anted, and in a style of correctness and harmony, of whidi 
iW specimens were now seen. 

As fyreflaucht haistely glansingP, 
Discend sail the maist hevinly kmg; 

» SioHAT. C. iii. > escape. ■inthdrrage. •'Signat. L. jiL 

« Upothered. > white. • ''A meteor quickly glancing along, 

^ /. twd) [or dashed.] [lightning.] 
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As Phebiis in the onent 
Lichtnis*! in haist the ocddent^ 
Sa plesandlye he sail appeir 
Amang the hevinlye cluddis deir.~ 
The angellis of the ordouris nyne 
Inviron sail that throne devyne. — 
Li his presens thare sal be borne 
The signis^ of cros, and croun of thomep 
Pillar, naillisy scurgis, and speir, 
With evenlk thing that did him deirS 
The tyme of his grjnn passioun : 
And, for our consolatioun, 
Appeir sail, in his handis and feit^ 
And in his syde the prent compleit 
Of his fyve wonndis precious 
Schynand lyke rubies radious. 

When Christ is seated at the tribunal of judging tfa6 vorldi he 
adds, 

Thare sail ane angell blawe ane blast 

Quhilk sail mak all the warld agast' 

Among the monarchies, our auth(»r describes the papal see: 
whose innovations, impostures, and errors, he attacks with 
much good sense^ solid argument, and satirical humour; and 
whose imperceptible increase from simple and humble b^in- 
nings to an enormity of spiritual tyranny, he traces through a 
gradation of various corruptions and abuses, with great pene- 
tration, and knowledge of history. ^ 

Among antient peculiar customs now lost, he mentions a su- 
perstitious idol annually carried about the streets of Edinbui]^ 

Of Edinburgh the greit idolatrie. 

And manifest abhominatioun ! 

On thair feist day, all creature may see, 

Thay beir ane auld stok-image^ throuch the toun, 

^ Uj^htens. ' representations. ^ Siov at. P. iii. " SkUvat. BC. 9i> 

* <lismay, torment, [or bint.] * an old image made of a ilock of 
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With talbrone', tminpet, schalme^ and dftriomi, 
Quhilk hes bene ufiit mony ime yeir bygone, 
With priestis, and freiris, into processioun, 
Siclyke ^ as Bal wes boitie throuch Babylone. > 

He also speaks of the people docking to be cured of various 
infirmities, to the auld rude, or cross, of Kerrail.^ 

Our poet's principal vouchers and authorities in the Mo- 
NARCHiE, are Livy, Valerius Maximus, Josephus, Diodorus 
Siculus, Avicen the Arabic physician, Orosius, saint Jerom, 
Polydore Virgil, Cario's chronicle^ the Fasciculus TEMPOBUMf 
and the Chronica Chbonicarum. The Fasciculus t£M« 
PORUM is a Latin chronicle, written at the close of the fifteenth 
century by Wernerus Rolewinck, a Westphalian, and a Car* 
thusian monk of Cdlogne; a most venerable volume^ closed 
with this colophon* ^' Fasciculus temporum, a Carthusiense 
con^ilatum in fonnam cronicis figuratum usque in annum 
1478, a me Nicolao Gatz de Seltstat impressum^.'' The 
Chronica Chronicarum or Chronicon Mundi, written by 
Hartmannus Schedelius, a physician at Nuremburgh, and 
from which our author evidently took his philosophy in hia 
Dreme, was printed at Nuremburgh in 1493^. This was a 
most popular compilation, and is at present a great curiosity 
to those who are fond of history in the Gothic style, consisting 
of wonders conveyed in the black letter and wooden cuts. 

Wood. [The auld stock-image whidi is Than kittock ihare als caidgie as ane 
^ktgre reprobated by Lyndsay, was the con, 

hau^oi St. Giles the patron saint of Without rc^podeoutfaer to sin or 9dliaiiie^ 

^^inburg ; and which was yearly, on Gave Lawrie leif at hdser to loup on, 

tJie first of September, carried through Far better had bene tiU have biddin at 
^|ie town in grand procession.-— Chaz.^ hame. 

^Axm*.] * tabor. ^^ so as. i ^ai here fake occasion to expkin two 

» SioNAT. H. iii. lines, Signat. I. iiL 
• SiGKAT. H. L For allusions of this ^lj^. .. .|.^ - .^ ^.^j:^ «r t7«.«-. 
told the following stanza may be cited, S^' ^^T^if^^t^^^^^^ 
-which I do not^entirdy understand! I>«»ter of IngUs ordinance. 

CiovAT. H. iii. ^^* ^ ^^'*"* ®' ^^9 ^"^ *^ <»*^ 

daunted or defeated the English army. 

*Iliis wes the practick of sum pilgra- To this hermne, and to P^mhesilea, he 

mage, compares Semiramis. 

QjBhen fiUokis into Fyfe began to fon ^ See it also among Scamna. Gir* 

'With Joke and Thorn than tuke thai man. per J. Pistorium, tom. i. p. 580. 

thair vayage '^ Again, ibid, by Joh. Schensperger* 

In Angus till tlie feild chapell o[ Dron i 1497. foU 
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Cario's chronicle is a much more ratioiud and elegant woi*^ 
it was originally composed, about the b^inning of the sm: 
teenth century, by Ludovicus Cario, an eminent mathematidcuKTSf 
and improved or written anew by Melancthon. Of Qrosius^ -^ 
wretched but admired christian historian, who compiled in 
a series of universal annals from the creation to the fifth cent 
he cites a translation. 

The translatour of Orosius 
Intill his cronicle wrytds thus.^ 

I know of no English translation of Orosius, unless the Anglo* 
saxon version by king Alfred, and which would peiii^is have 
been much more difficult to Lyndesay than the Latin original, 
may be called such: yet Orosius was early translated into 
French ^ and Italian ^ For the story of Alexander the Gb?eat, 
t)ur author seems to refer to Adam Davie's poem on that sub- 
ject^ written in the reign of Edward the Second^: a work, 
which I never remember to have seen cited before, and of 
which, although deserving to be printed, only two public ma- 
nuscripts now remain, the one in the library of Linooln'8i»ikm, 
and the other in the Bodleian Ubrary at Oxford. 

Alexander the conquerour, 

Gif thow atlenth wald reid his ring^, 

And of his crewell conquessing. 

In Inglis toung in his greit buke, 

At lenth his lyfe thai-e thow may luke.* 

He acquaints us, yet not from his own knowledge, but on the 
testimony of other writers, that Homer and Hesiod were the in- 
ventors in Greece, of poetry, medicine, music, and astronomy. ^ 

* SiONAT. F. ii. must have been Mattheus Palnierius 

* By Philip Le Noir. Paris. 1526. above mentioned, author of the CuTAot 
fol. , Vita, who wrote a general chronicle 

' By Bcnaccivoli. Ven. 1528. 4to. from the fifth century to his own tiroes, 

' See supr. vol. iL p. 53. entitled Ds Txmporibvs, and, I believe, 

^ If thou at length would read his first printed at Mihin, 1475. foL AAer^ 

ragn« wards reprinted with improvements and 

' SxGMAT. K. iii. He also cites Lucan continuations. Particularly at Veqi^ 

for Alexander, Sign at. L. i. For an 1483. 4to. And by Grynaeus at tbf 

account of the riches of pope John, he end of Eusebius, fol. 1570i 

quotes Palmerius. Siunat. N. i. .This ^ Sigmat. K. iii. 
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Experience departs from the poet,, lukl tlie dialogue is 
e]:&<led| at the approach of the evening; whksh is described with 
tb«se circumstances* 

Behald, how Phebus dounwart dois discend, 
Towart his palyce in the Occident ! — 
The dew now donkis' the rosis redolent: 
The mariguldis, that all day wer rejosit 
Of Phebus heit, now craftily ar closit™. — 
The comecraik in the croft, I heir hir cry ; 
The bak, the howlatt", febyl of thair eis, 
For thair pastyme, now in the evinning fleis. 
The nichtingaiU widi myrthfiil melody 
Hir naturall notis, peirsith throuch the sky.^ 

Many other passages in Lyndesay's poems deserve attention. 
Magdalene of Prance^ married to James the Fifth of Scotland p, 
did not live to see the magnificent preparations made for her 
public entry into Edinburgh. In a poem, called the Deith 
OF gysNE Magdalene, our author, by a most striking and 
lively prosopopeia, an expostulation with Death, describes 
the whole order of the procession. I will give a few of the 
stanzas. 

Theif, saw thow nocht the greit preparatyvis 
Of Edinburgh, the nobill famous toun? 
Thow saw the pepill lauboring for thair ly vis, 

To mak tryumphe with trump and clarioun ! — 

• *#***# 

Thow saw makand^ richt costlie scaffalding, 
Depaintit weill with gold and asure fyne^ 
Reddye pr^airit for the upsetting. 
With fontanis flowing water deir and wyne : 
Disagysit^ folkis, lyke creaturis divyne^ 

* sooisteos. " are closed. . into France to address the princess, to 

* owlet, owl. ^ SnQVAT. B. Leander swimming through the H^e- 
' Hot inelegantly, he compares James spont to Hero. 

idaking frequent and dangerous voyages ^ making. ' men, ocfor^'disguised. 
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On ilk scaffold to play ane sundrie storie*: 
Bot all in greiting^ tiumit thow that glorie. 

Thow saw mony ane lustie firesche galland 
Weill ordourit for resaiving of thair quene. 
Ilk craftisman with bent bow in his hand, 
Ful galzeartlie in schort elething of grenei &c— 

* # * * * * # 

Syne nyxt in ordour passing throw the toun, 
TTiow suld haif hard the din of instrumentis^ 
Of tabrone, trumpet, schalme, and darioun. 
With reird " redoundand throw the dementis ; 
The herauldis with thair awful vestimentis, 
With maseris^ upon ather of thair handis. 
To rewle the preis, with bumeist silver wandi% &c. 

Thow suld haif hard* the ornate oratouris, 
Makand hir hynes salutatioun, 
Baith of the clergy town and counsalourisy 
With mony notcJDiU narratioun. 
Thow suld half sene hir coronatioun, 
, In the fair abbay of the haly rude, 
In presence of ane myrthfull multitude. 

Sic banketting, sic awfull tomamentis 

On hors and fute, that tyme quhilk suld haif bene^ 

Sic chapell royall with sic instrumentis, 

And craftie musick, &c. ^ — — 

Exclusive of this artificial and very poetical mode of intro- 
ducing a description of these splendid spectades, injstead of 
saying plainly that the queen's death prevented the snpeib 
ceremonies which would have attended her coronatico, these 
stanzas have another merit, that of transmitting the ideas of 
the times in the exhibition of a royal entertainment'. 



* plays and pageantg acted on move- * The curious reader may 
flible scaffolds. << The ordynaunce of the entre of ^inB 

* to grief. * sound. Jsabell into the towne of Bu^v^ ht 

* maces. * heard. Froissart Bemers*s TVsnaL torn. S« 
^ SiawAT. K. m, e. elvii. f. 17^ b. 
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or author's Complaynt contains a curious picture, like 
in his Dreme, of the miserable policy l^ which Scotland 
governed under James the Fifth. But he diversifies and 
^ens the subject, by supposing the public felici^ which 
Id take place, if all corrupt ministers and evil counsellors 
I removed firom the throne. This is described by striking 
picturesque personifications. 

For, Justice haldis hir swerd on hie. 
With hir ballance of equitie. — 
Dame Prudence hes the be the heid. 
And Temperance dois thy brydill leid. 
I se dame Force mak assistance, 
Bearand thy targe of assurance : 
And lusty lady Chastitie 
Hes banischit Sensualitie. 
Dame Ryches takis on the sic cure, 
I pray God that scho lang indure ! 
That Povertie dar nocht be sene 
Into thy hous, for baith hir ene : 
Bot fi*a thy grace fled mony mylis 
Amangis the huntaris in the His.* 

avAT. G. L I here take occasion cle^ Gpeaking of King Artfanr k«eptng 
lain the two following lines. Chnrtmas at York. 

lone Makrery, the kingis fule. On ^le day mad he fest 

iwbiU gannentb agane the yule. With many barons of his geste. 

8^ «Xheking*s fool got two suits SeeHeame'sRos. GLOuc.¥oLii.p.67& 

arel, or garments doubly thick, to And Leland's Itik. voL ii. p. 116. In 

al Christmas.'* Signat. G. i. the north of England, Chri^mas to this 

a Christmas. So James the First, day is called ule^ yule, or youle, Blount 

declaration at an assembly of the says, ** in the northern parts they have 

I Kirk at Edinburgh, in 1590^ an old custom, after sermon or senrioe 

church of Geneva keep Pcuche on Christmas-day ; the people will, even 

ULE,** that is, Eatter and Christ- in the churches, cry u/^, «<&, as a token 

Cnlderwood*s Hist. Ch. Scot, of rejoycing, and ^ common sort run 

• Our author, in the Comflayi^t about ihe streets singing 
B Paftnoo, says that his bird sung f, yy yr jr 
nough to be a minstrel at Christ- i^^ ulh, ule, 

r~e . ... Three puddmgs m a pule, 

SUKAT. A. lU. ^^^^ ^^ ^'^ ^ U^„ 

i^thave beneane menstraU at j^^^^^ y^^ ^i* In Saxon the 

^^'^ word is ^ehul, jehol, or ^eoL In the 

Robert of Bninne^ in his chroaS- Welch rubric every saiars day it tli* 
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I know hot whether it be worth observing, that playing at 
cards is mentioned in this poem, among the diversions, or 
games, of the court. 

Thare was na play, bot cartis and dyce *^. 

And it is mentioned as an accomplishment in the character of 
^ bishop. 

Bot, gif thay can play at the cartis.** 

Thus, in the year 1503, James the Fourth of Scotland, at an 
interview with the princess Margaret in the castle of Newbattle, 
finds her plajdng at cards. ** The kynge came prively to the 
said castell, and entred within the chammer [chamber] with 
a small cumpany, w^hare he founde the queue playing at the 
Cardes V* 

Wyi, or Gv^f of tbat saint : either from Cards are mentioned in a statute of 

a British "word signifying watching, or Henry the Seventh, xi. Hen. tii. cap. S. 

from the Latin VigUioy yig^l, taken in That is, in 1496. Du Cange citei two 

a more extended sense. In Wales u^/iau Greek writers, who mention cardn^byiiig 

or gwt^liau hadolig, signifies the Christ' as one of the games of modem uKeoe^ 

mas holidays, where wyla at gwyUau is at least before the year 1490. Gkom. 

the plural of ti;^/ or ^y. Ga. torn. ii. V. XAPTIA. p. 17S4. 

I also take this opportunity of obsenr- It seems highly probable, that the An- 

ing, that the court of .the Roman pontiff bians, so famous for their innnuity, 

was exhilarated by a fool. The pope's fool more especially in whatever r£ted to 

was in England in 1230, and received numbers and calculation, werrtheinvaiu 

forty shillings of king Henry the Third, tors of cards, which they communioited 

dedortore^. MSS. James, xxviii. p. 190. to the Constantinopolitan Giedca. Gvu 

^ SiGKAT. F. iii. ^ SiGNAT. G. i. pentier says, that cards, rn/aiia tumk, 

^ Leland« Coll. Append, iii. p. 284. are prohibited in the Statuta CanciM. 

ut supr. In our author's Tbagedik of Saome. cap. xxx. p. 61. But tha agt 

Cardinal Betoun, a soliloquy spoken of these statutes has not occurred to me. 

by the cardinal, he is made to declare, Supflbbi. Lat. Gloss. Du Caagi^ V* 

ttet he played with the king for three Carta, torn. i. p. 842. 

thousand crowns of gold in one night, Benedictus Abbas has preunred a 

at cartit and dice. Sign at. I. ii. lliey very curious edict, which shewithealale 

are also mentioned in an old anonymous of gaming in the Christian amnr, oom- 

Scotch poem, Of Covitice. Anc. Sc* manded by Richard the First ung of 

P. ttt supr. p. 168. St iii. England, and Philip of Fkancey during 

Halking, hunting, and swift horse ryn- ^^ "i^^^ *" ^f y^ \]^ N? i»- 
2j ® ' son in the army is permitted to pli^ at 

Are chan^ all in wrangus wynning ; ??y ^^ "^^^ 8?.™^ ^"^ ""^^ ««!* 

Thar is no play bot cartis and dyce. ^/"«^^ ^^ F^^STS 'n"^ " ^ 

'^ ' ' whole day and mgfat shall not, eacfat 

Where, by the way, horse-racing is con- lose more than twenty shillinqn: oa 

sidered among the liberal sports, such pain of forfeiting one hundred ahtlUng^ 

as hawking, and hunting ; and not as a to the archbiti^ops of the army. Aa 

species of gaming. Seealso, Ibid. p. 146. two kings may play for wliat they 

St. v^ please : but their attendants^ not Ar 
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Prophecies of apparent impossibilities were common in Scot- 
l^ind : such as the removal of one place to another. Under 
t;Iiis popular prophetic formulary, may be ranked the prediction 
Shakespeare's Macbeth, where the Apparition says, that 
irnam-wood shall go to Dusinane.- In the same strsiin, pecu* 
liar to his country, says our author, 

Quhen the Bas and the isle of May 
Beis set upon the mont Sinay, 
Quhen the Lowmound besyde Falkland 
Beis liftit to Northumberland. 

Sut he happily avails himself of the form, to introduce a stroke 
of satire. 

Quhen Kirkman yaimis ^ na dignite. 
Nor wyffis na soveranite. ^ 

The minority of James the Fifth was dissipated in pleasures, 
and his education most industriously neglected. He was flat- 
tered, not instructed, by his preceptors. His unguarded youth 
was artfully exposed to the most alluring temptations ^. It was 
in this reign, that the nobility of Scotland began to frequent 
the court; which soon became the theatre of all those idle 
amusements which were calculated to solicit the attention of a 
young king. All these abuses are painted in this poem with 

more than twenty shiUings. Otherwise, Quod ane, The devill stik me with ane 
they are to be whipped naked through knife, 

the anny for three days, &c. Vit. Ric. i. Bot, Schir, I knaw ane maide in Fyfe, 

|i. 610. edit. Heam. torn. ii. King Ane of the lustiest wanioun lassis !«- 

Ridiard is described playing at chess in Hald thy toung brother, quod ane uther, 

dys expedition. MSS. HarL 4690. I knaw ane fairer be fystene futher. 

Schir, whan ye pleis to Linlithquow pas. 

And kyng Rychard stode and playe Thare saU ye se ane lustie las. 

Att the chesse in hys galleye. Now trim tratili tt^ low. 

Quod the third man, thow dois bot nuMr; 

_^?7V ?*"* TT . Quhen his grace cummis to fair Stirling 

: 2*"*- SiGNAT. H. 1. Yhare sal he se ane dayis darhng, 

^Even his governors and preceptors ^^ ^^ ^^ f ^^ coSnseU, 

ftiew these temptefaons m his way : a And gb all to the hie bordeU, 

wcumstance touched ^th some humour Thar^may we loup at Uberte 

by our author. Ibid. Signat. G. Withoutin any gravite, &c 

Thare was few of that gamisoun Compare Buchanan, Hiax. lib. xit. 

That lemit hym ane gude lessoun.— — ad fin. 

VOL. III. L 
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an honest unreserved indignation. It must not in the mean 
time be forgotten, that James possessed eminent abilities,^ and 
a love of literature : nor is it beside our present purpose to ob- 
serve, that he was the author of the celebrated ballad called 
Ckbist's Kirk on the Green.* 

The CoMPLAYNT OF THE Papingo is a piece of the like ten- 
dency. In the Prologue, there is a curious and critical catalogue 
of the Scotch poets who flourished about the fourteenth, fifteenth, 
and sixteenth centuries. As the names and works of many of 
them seem to be totally forgotten, and as it may contribute to 
throw some new lights on the neglected history of the Scotch 
poetry, I shall not scruple to give the passage at large, with a 
few iUustrations. Our author declares, that the poets of his 
own age dare not aspire to the praise of the tibree English 
poets, Chaucer, Gower, and Lydgate. He then, under the 
same idea, makes a transition to the most disdnguished poets, 
who formerly flourished in Scotland. 

Or quha can now the warkis contreiait'^ 
Off Kennedie^, with termes aureait? 
Or of Dunbar, quha language had at large, 
As may be sene intill his goldin targe "^ ? 

QuiNTYN", Merskr^, Rowl^, HendersonS Hay^ and 

Holland*, 
Thocht thay be deid, thair libellis bene livand % 

• 1 Mnted at Oiford, by Edm. Gibson, " He flourished about the year IML 

1691 . 4ta with Notes. He died in 1452. He was driven from Scotland under tfaa 

k imitate. devastations of Edward tbe Finl» ad 

' I suppose Walter Kennedie, who took refuge at Paris. He wrote a poca^ 

wrote a poem in Scottish metre, whether called the Complaint of tke Iftserist ^ 

printed I know not, on the Passion of his Country , printed at Parii^ 151 L 

Christ. MSS. Coll. Gresham, 286. Some Dempst. xv. 1034. [It is fiur mora VSuAf 

of Kennedie'spoemsareinMSS. Hynd- that the writer alluded to, ia QyinMe 

ford. The F/y^tng between Dunbar and Schaw, the author of a poem eafied 

Kennedy is in the Everorekn. See « Advyce to a Courtier,*' prmtod ia fib- 

Dunbar, ut supr. p. 77. And ibid. bald*s Chronicle of Scottish Poctiyp 

p. 274. And Kennedy's Prais of Age, vol. i. p 348. He is mentioned hjf 

ibid. p. 189. He exceeds his cotem- Dunbar In his *< Lament for tbe Mak*» 

porary Dunbar in smoothness of versi- ris," by the name of Qjiiintyne, (as in the 

flcation. text) without any addition.— Enn.] 

^ Tbe poem eiamined above^ p. 96. ^ Merser ia celebrated by Danliar, 
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Quhilkis to reherse makitli reidaris to rejose^ 

AUace for ane quhilk lamp was of this land, 

Of eloquence the flowand balmy strand "*, 

And in our Inglis rethorick the rose. 

As of rubeis the carbunckle bene chose, 

And as Phebus dois Cjnithie precell ; 

So Gawin Dowglas, bischop of Dunkell, 

Had, quhen he wes into this lande on lyve, 

Abuf vulgar poetis prerogaty ve, 

Baith in practick and speculatioiin. 

I say na raair : gude reidaris may discry ve 

His worthy werkis, in noumer mo than fyve* 

And speciallie the trew translatioun 

Of Virgin, quhilk bene consolatioun 

To cunnyng men to knaw his greit ingyne, 

Als Weill in naturall science as devyne. 

iMKNT FOB THE Dktm OP tHB Mak- Hay, who wrote a panegyric on Canlinal 

va, or PoET9» See Anc. ScortisH Beaton, printed at Paris, 1540. 4to. He 

fCMS, ut supr. p. 77. also translated the Hecuba of Euripidesr 

in. A J* J '1 1 ii ^^ from Greek into Latin. MSS. Hatton. 

niat did in luve «. lyfly «T>-te, g^^ j ^,^^ ^^ „f ^^ S^^ 

So Mhort, so quick, of sentens liie, ^^^ ^^ qj„^ jj^^ ^ ^^^ 

if in that Collection, his Fbrrei.i. in bcrlain to Charles VII. of France, and, 
jukMOUBs. p< 156. in 1456, translated from Frendi into 
^ Dunbar mentions Rowll of Aber- Scottish, the book of Bonet, prior of Sa- 
m, and Rowll of Costorphine, " twa Ion, upon battles. From the testimony 
tir ialiowis did no man sie." Ibid, of Dunbar, it appears that Sir Gilbert 
77« In Lord Hyndford*s Manu- also nrrote poems, but his subscription 
ipt [p. 104. 2.] a poem ib raentiohed, does not occur in any of the ancient col- 
led Rowll's Cubsino. ibid. p. 272. lections.— SibbaLd.] 
lefe is an allu^on in this piece to pope ' See Dunbar, ut supr. p. 77. His 
ezaoder the Sixth, who presided from poem, called the Howlatt, is in the Ma- 
9S to 150£^ nuscripts of Lord HyndfintU and Lord 

* Farhaps Robert Henrison. See Aucbinleck. In this are described, the 
mbar, ubi supr. p. 77. AimI ibid. ** Kyndis of instrumentis, the qxntarisy 
98. seq. In MSS. Harl. are, " The [juglers] the Irish bard, and the fule.*' 
icall febillis of Esopc compylit be It was written before the year 1455.—^ 
■iaCer Robert Henrysount scholmais- [Holland's poem has since been printed. 

• of Dumferling, 1571.** 3S65. 1. He It trill be found in Mr. Finkerton*s colw 
ks most probably a teacher of the youth lection of "Ancient Scottish Poems,*' 
iht Benedictine convent at Dumfer- 1792, and in Sibbald*s Chronicle of Scot' 
te. See many of his poems, which are tish Poetry, vol. i. p.^61.*— Edit.] 

a grave moral turn, in the elegant *■ living. 
ottifih Miscellany just cited. "- stream. 

' I know not if he means Archibald 

lu2 
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And in the coui*te bene present in thir dayis, 
l^at ballatis brevis^ lustelie and layis, 
Quhilkis to our prince daylie thay do present. 
Quha can say mair than schir James Inglis sayis 
In ballatis, farsis, and in plesand playis* ? 
Bot CuLROss haith his pen maid impotent. 
Kid in cunnyng ^ and practik riclit prudent 
And Steward quhilk desyrith ane staitly style 
Full ornate warkis daylie dois compyle. 

Stewart of Lome will carpe richt curiouslie*, 

Galbraith, Kynlouch*, quhen thay lyst tham appU^ 

Into that art, ar craftie of higyne. 

But now of late is starte up haistelie, 

Ane cunnyng dark, quhilk wrytidi craftelie : 

Ane plant of poetis callit Ballendyne^; 

Quhose omat workis my wit caanocht defyne: 

"^ write. has the most arbitrary and licenli^'*^ 

* I know nothing of Sir James Inglis, misrepresentations of the text» ahr^T* 
or of his ballads farces, and pleasant for the worse. The editor, or trantlai^^ 
plays. But one John Inglish was mas- did not understand the Scottish l*!^" 
ter of a company of players, as we have guage ; and is, besides, a wretched ^2" 
before seen, at the marriage of James ter of English. But Uie §ttempt sU^r 
the Fourth. Here is a proof, however, ciently exposes itself. 

that theatrical representations were now ^ I presume this is John Balantyiiy ''^ 

in high repute in the court of Scotland. Ballenden, archdeacon of Murray, caD^** 

[The only poem at present known which of Rosse, and clerk of the register in tb^ 

is attributed to Sir James Inglis, is one minority of James the Filth and ^^ 

contained' both in the Bannatyne and successour. He was a doctor of tb^ 

Maitland manuscript, and called ** A ge- Sorbonne at Paris. G. Con, J}e dtf/i^ 

neral Satyre.** In the former this piece statu religionisajmd Scotos, lib. iL p. l€f* 

is given to Dunbar; in the latter to Sir At the command of James the ^^^^^ 

James. The Scottish antiquaries seem he translated the seventeen books 0» 

to inch'ne to the authority of the Mait- Hector Boethius*s Histort of SgoK^ 

land MS.— Edit.] land. Edinb. by T. Davidson, ISSS^ 

y Yet in knowing. [Proved or prac- fol. The preface is in verse, ** Tb^ 

tised in knowledge. — Edit.] marcyal buke pas to the nolyll prinee.* 

* See some of his satirical poetry, A NC. Prefixed is tlie Cosmographt of Boo-* 
Sc. P. p. 151. thius*s History, which Mackeniie ctUVr 

* Tliese two poets are converted into ji Description of Albam^, ii. 596. Brf** 
one, under the name of Gabriell Kin- it is a Prologue, a vision in vene^ ^ 
LTCK, in an edition of some of Ljmde- which Virtite and X^kasorb acUfi^ 
say*s works first turned and made perfect the king, af^er the manner of a di>lPS'|^ 
Englishes pnnted at London by Tliomas He wrote an addition of one htiul*^ 
Purfoote, A.D. 1581. p. 105. This years to Boethius's history: but <fc^* 
lidition often omits whole stanzas ; and does not appear in the Edinburgh e^A" 
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Get he into the courte auctorite, . 
He will precell Quintyn and Kennedie.^ 

The Scotch, from that philosophical and speculative cast 
which characterises their national genius, were more zealous 
and early friends to a reformation of religion than their neigh^- 
bours in England* The poihp and elegance of the catholic 
worship made no impression on a people, whose devotion 
sought only for solid edification ; and who had no notion that 
the interposition of the senses could with any propriety be ad- 
mitted to co-operate in an exercise x)f such a nature, which ap- 
pealed to reason alone, and seemed to exclude all aids of the 
imagination. It was natural that i^uch a people, in their system 
of spiritual refinement, should warmly prefer the severe and 
rigid plan of Calvin : and it is from this principle, that we find 
most of their writers, at the restoration of learning, taking all 
occasions of censuring the absurdities of popery with an un- 
usual degree of abhorrence and asperity. 

In the course of the poem before us, an allegory on the cor- 
rvq[>tions of the church is introduced, not destitute of invention, 
hmnour, and elegance ; but founded on one of die weak theo- 
ries of WicklifFe, who not considering religion as reduced to a 
dyil establishment, and because Christ and his apostles were 
poor, imagined that secular possessions were inconsistent with 
the simplicity of the gospel. 

In the primitive and pure ages of Christianity, the poet sup- 
poses, that the Church married Poverty, whose children were 
Chastity and Devotion^ The emperour Constantine soon af- 
terwards divorced this sober and decent couple ; and, without 
obtaining or asking a dispensation, married the Church widi 

tkm : also Epistles to James the Fifths Laurence Dundass had several, whether 

snd Oh the Life of Pt/thagoras, Many of in manusqipt or printed, I cannot sty." 

Us poems are extant. Tlie author of the vol. 1. p. 461. His style has many gal- 

tftide Ballendxn, in the BioGRAPBiA lidsms. He seems to have been a young 

Beiiankica, written more than thirty man, when this compliment was paid 

fjreuB] ago, says, that *' in the large col- him by Lyndesay. He died at Rome, 

lection of Scottish poems, made by 1550. Dempst. ii. 197. Bale, xiv. 65. 

3Ir. Carmichael, there were some of our Mackenz. ii. 595. seq. 

author's on various subject^ ; and Mr. **' Sxgkat. K. 
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great solemnity to Property. Pope Silvester ratified the mar- — 
riage : and Devotion retired to a hermitage. They had two^: 
daughters, Riches and Sensuality ; who were very beautiful,^ 
and soon attracted such great and universal regard, that the 
acquired the chief ascendancy in all spiritual affairs. Siich 
the influence of Sensuality in particular, that Chastity, tfa^ 
daughter of the Church by Poverty, was exiled: she tried, bu - 
in vain, to gain protection in Italy and France. Her succSes^ 
was equally bad in England. She strove to take refiige in ih^ 
court of Scotland : but they drove her from the court to ike 
clergy. The bishops were alarmed at her appearance, and 
protested they would harbour no rebel to the See of Rome. 
They sent her to the nuns, who received her in form, with pro- 
cessions and other honours. But news being immediately dis- 
patched to Sensuality and Riches, of her friendly receptimi 
among the nuns, she was again compeUed to turn fugitive. She 
pext fled to the mendicant friers, who declared they could not 
take charge of ladies. At last she was found secreted in the 
nunnery of the Burrowmoor near Edinburgh, where she had 
met her mother Poverty and her sister Devotion. SensiiaKty 
attempts to besiege this religious bouse, but witliout effect 
The pious sisters were armed at all points, and kept an irre^ 
sistible p!tece of aitillerj^, called Domifie custodi nos. 

Within quhose schot, thare dar no enemies 
Approche thair place for dreid of dintis dour^ ; 
Baith nicht and day thay wyrk lyke besie beis % 
For thair defence reddye to stand in stour z 
And hes sic watchis on thair utter tour. 
That dame Sensuall with seige dar nocht assailze. 
Nor cum within the schote of thair artailze. ^ 

I know not whether this chaste sisterhood had the delicacy 
to observe strictly the injunctions prescribed to a smnety of 
nuns in England ; who, to preserve a cool habit, were ordered 

«* bard dints, * husy b^s. ' artillery. Siokav. C- iU 
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5 r^ularly blooded three times every yeary but not by a 
ar person, and the priests who performed the (^ration 
never suffered to be strangers^. 

cnust not dismiss this poem, without pointing out a beautiful 
Liction to the royal palace of Snowdon ; which is not only 
ly sentimental and expressive of poetical feelings, but 
igly impresses on the mind an image of the romantic mag* 
snce of antient times, so remote from the state c^ modem 
lers. 

Adew &ir Snawdoun, with thy towris hie, 
Thy chapell royall, park, and tabill round.'* ! 
May, June, and July, wald I dwell in the. 
War I ane man, to heir the birdis sound 
Quhilk doth againe thy royall roche redomid^ i 

ur author's poem. To the Kingis grace in contemptioun of 
taiUis, that is, a censure on the affectation of long trains 
I by the ladies, has more humour than decency^. He al-> 
a tail to the queen, but thinks it an affront to the royal 
ity and prerogative, that 

Every lady of the land 
Suld have hir taill so syde trailland. '— ^ 
Quhare ever thay go it may be sene 
How kirk and calsay» thay soup clcne.— 
Kittok that clekkit was yestrene". 
The morne wyll counterfute the queue. 
Ane mureland^ Mag that milkid the yowis 
Claggit^^ with clay above the howis, 
In bam, nor b3dr, scho will nocht byde 
Without hir kirtill taill besyde. — 

fSS. Jamks. xxvi, p. 32. BibL chiefcooiplaiiitbagainstpendeiitsleeTMy 
, Oxon. sweeping the ground, ^dnch with tbefar 

oiind table, tournaments. fur amount to more tiifuilweiitj pounds. 

lOKAT. B. iiL * SlONAT. L. iL 

Compare a manuscript poem of Oo- ^ causey, street, path. 

,^ Pride and wast doUdngrfLordU " Kitty that was bom yesterday. 

«Asc& is assens her astate. MSS. * moor-land. 

>. K. 78. f. 67. b. BibL Bodl. His ^ dogged. 
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They waist more claith [cloth] within few yeiris 
Than wald cleith fyftie score of freris.** 

In a statute of James the Second of Scotland', about the year 
1460, it was ordered, that no woman should come to church or 
to market with her face mussaled, that is muzzled, or covered* 
Notwithstanding this seasonable interix)sition of the legislature, 
the ladies of Scotland continued muzzled during three reigns*. 
The enormous excrescence of female tails was prohibited in the 
same statute, "That na woman wear tails unfit in length.** 
The legitimate length of tliese tails is not, however, determined 
in this statute ; a circumstance which we may collect from a 
mandate issued by a papal legate in Germany, in the fourteenth 
century. " It is decreed, that the apparel of women, which 
ought to be consistent with modesty, but now, through their 
foolishness, is degenerated into wantonness and extravagance, 
more particularly the immoderate length of their petticoats, 
with which they sweep the ground, be restrained to a moderate 
fashion, agreeably to the decency of the sex, under pain of the 
sentence of excommunication ^" The orthodoxy of petticoats 
is not precisely ascertained in this salutary edict : but as it ex- 
communicates those female tails, which, in our author's phrase, 
keep the kirk and causey cleauj and allows such a moderate 
standard to the petticoat, as is compatible with female delicacy, 
it may be concluded, that the ladies who covered their feet 
were looked upon as very laudable conformists; an inch or 
two less would have been avowed immodesty j an inoh or two 

^ SiGNAT. L, ill. He commends the He adds, that this U quite pontraiy to 
ladies of Italy for their decency in this the mode of the French ladies. 

■'^cl®* Hail ane Frence lady quhen ye pleis. 

Act. 70. JScho wil discover mouth aDd neia. 

* As appears from a passaiPe in the t <<Tr i • x* i* j» 

poem beforelis. ^^^ ' " Velamina etiam mubwiim, qum ad 

n . • .1. 1 • 1 :■ 1 1 . verecundiam deaignandam eis sunt con- 

?ot in the kirk and market placis ^ insipientiam eanmi, 

Ithmkthaysuldnochthidethairfacis.-. j„ ,asciviam et luxuriin excreTenmftl 

He therefore advises the king to issue a et immoderata longihtdo tuperjieUieeonun, 

proclamation, quUms jmlvei-em trahunty ad modenrtum 

Baith throw the land, and Borrow- U5»um, sicut deed verecundiani teaugf per 

stounis, cxcommunicationis sententiam cohibe- 

To schaw thair face, and cut thair autur." Ludewig, Reuq. T^iriOMm 

gownis. torn. |i. p. 441. 
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more an afiectation bordering^ upon heresy**. What good et 
fects followed from this ecclesiastical censtire, I do not find : 
it is, however, evident, that the Scottish act of parliament 
agamst long tails was as little observed, as that against muzzling. 
PnAably the force of the poet's satire effected a more speedy 
reformation of such abuses, than the menaces of tlie church, 
or the laws of the land. But these capricious vanities were 
not confined to Scotland alone. In England, as we are in- 
formed by several antiquaries, the women of quality first wore 
truns in the reign of Richard the Second : a novelty which 
induced a well meaning divine, of those times, to write a tract 
Contra caudas dominarum^ against the Tails of tlie Ladies ^. 
WTiether or no this remonstrance operated so far, as to occa* 
sion the contrarv extreme, and even to have been the distant 
cause of producing the short petticoats of the present age, I 
cannot say. As an apology, however, for the English ladies, 
in adopting this fashion, we should in justice remember, as 
was the case of the Scotch, that it was countenanced by Anne, 
Richard's queen : a lady not less enterprising than successful 
in her attacks on established forms ; and whose authority and 
example were so powerful, ,as to abolish, even in defiance of 
France, the safe, commodious, and natural mode of riding on 
horseback, hitherto practised by the women of England, and 
to introduce ^ide-saddles^. 

An anonymous Scotch poem has lately been communicated 
•to me, belonging to tliis period : of which, as it was never 
printed, and as it contains capital touches of satirical humour, 
not inferior to those of Dunbar and Lyndesay, I am tempted 
to tnmscribe a few stanzas y. It appears to have been written 
soon after the death of James the Fifth 2. The poet mentions 

" See Notes to Anc. Sc. Poems, ut Prol. v. 475. p. 5. Urr. 

supr. p. 256. Andonhcrfeeteapaireofspurrissharpe. 

* See Collectanea Historica, ex Die- y For the use of this manuscript I am 
Tiov. MS. Thoniae Gascoign. Apud obliged to the ingenious Mr. Pennant ; 
Heani8*9 W. IIkmkigford,^ p. 512. whose valuable publications are familiar 

* Chaucer represents his Wife or to every reader of taste and science. 
Bath as riding with a pan* of spurs. * y. 162. 
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the death of James the Fourth, who was killed in the battle 

Flodden-field^ fought in the year 1513*. It is entitled Duir * 

CANS Laider, or Macoregor's Testament^. The 
poets were fond of conveying invective^ under the form of 
assumed character writing a will^. In the poem, before 
the writer exposes the ruinous policy, and the general gcotu] 
tion of public manners, prevailing in Scotland, under the 
sonage of the Strong Man^, that is, tyranny or oppressic 
Yet there are some circumstances which seem to point out ^^^g 
particular feudal lord, famous for his exacti(»is and insolenci^^ 
and who at lengdi was outlawed. Our testator introducing 
himself to the reader's acquaintance, by describing his ov^^-^ 
character and way of life, in the following expressive alV^^^. 
gories. 

My maister houshold was heich ^ 0{q)ressiouti, 
Reif ^ my stewart, that cairit of na wrang* ; 
Murthure, Slauchtir**, aye of ane professioun. 
My cubicularis * has bene thir yearis lang : 
Recept, that oft tuik in mony ane fan^^. 
Was porter to the yettis*, to oppin wyde; 
And Covatice was chamberlane at all tyde"^. 

Conspiracie, Invy, and False Report, 

Were my prime coimsalouris, leve" and deare; 

Then Robberie, the peepill to extort, • 

And common Thift^ tuke on tham sa the steir^, 

That Treuth in my presince durst not appeir. 

For Falsheid had him ay at mortal feid**. 

And Thift brocht Lautie finallie to deid*". 

• T. 78.^ « that scrupled to do no wron gs ** 
^ " Copied," says my manuscript, "at •» murder, slaughter. 

Taymouth, in September 1769. From ' The pages of my bed-chamber ^^*- 

a Manusaipt in the library there, ending ed, in ScotEind, chamber'-iadt. 

August 20di, 149a" The latter date ^ took many a booty. 

certainly cannot refer to the time when * gates ; yatet, yaUit* _ 

this poem was written. ^ all times. * belote^fl^ 

"^ See The Testament of Mr. Andro ^ theft. 

Kennedy, Ave Sc. Poxms, ut supr. p.S5. ** steer, steerage ; the manogeBC^^""^ 

<»vi«. LAiDEft. ' enmity, hatred. 

* named, higfu. f robbery. ' brought loyalty to death. 
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Oppressioun clikit Gude Reule* be the h«ir, 
And suddainlie in ane preesoun him flang^ ; : 
And Crueltie cast Pitie our the -stair", 
Qhuill Innocence was murthurit in that thrang''. 
Than Falsheid said, he maid my house richt Strang, 
And fumist weill with meikill wrangus geir^, 
And bad me neither god nor man to feir. ^ 

At length, in consequence of repeated enormities and viola- 
tions of justice, Duncane supposes himself to be imprisoned^ 
and about to suffer the extreme sentence of the law. He there- 
fore very providently makes his last will, which contams the 
following witty bequests* 

To my Curat Negligence I resigne, 
Tllairwith his parochinaris ^ to teche; 
Ane ather gift I leif him als condigne*, 
Slouth and Ignorance sendill** for to preche: 
» The saullis he committis for to bleiche*^ 
In purgatorie, quhiil thaie be waschin clene**, 
Pure religion thairbie to sustene. 

To the Vicar I leif Diligence and Care 
To tak the upmost claith and the kirk kow% 
Mair nor ^ to put the corps iti sepulture : 
Have pouir wad six gryis and ane sow^, 
He will have ane to fill his bellie fowe** : 

* caught Good Rule. Read deikUt derstand. [Tlie kvrk-kow is the Mor- 
Qkcked. Clsik is crooked iron, Uticus. tuary. — Ritson.] 

' threw him into {Mison. ^ more than. 

" over the stairs. ' If the poor have six pigs and one sow, 

^ murthered in the croud. *^ His belly fiill. Belly was not yet 

' furnished it well with much ^ill- proscribed as a coarse indelicate word. 

gotten wealth. It often occurs in our Translation of the 

' ▼. 15. seq. * parishioners. Bible: and is used, somewhat singularly, 

^ as good. ^ seldom. in a chapter-act of Westminster-abbey, 

^^ to be bleached ; whitened, or pu- so late as the year 1628. The preben- 

ri&ed. daries vindicate themselves from the im- 

* till they be washed clean. putation of having reported, that their 

* Part of the pall, taken as a fee at dean, bishop Williams, repah-ed the ab- 
ftiiMrals. The kirk-kow, or cow, is an ec- bey, ** out of the diet, and Bxlliks of 
desiastical perquisite which I dD not tin- the prebendaries, and revenues of our 
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Hm fhotM m mm mpoKk Ac fasAe fyaisi 
Nor the foHw in imig/Alune tint |iyiuL' 

OppresBiocin the Pessoxi: I lof mitiillS 
Pomr mens come to hald iqpoo the rig', 
Qafain he get the teynd sSbaH at his wiU* : 
Siappcis the barins thair bread soU go thig°. 
His porpois is na Idrkis far to big** ; 
8a fair an bafne-tjme' god has him send*!). 
This seren jeais the qneir will ly mmiendio.^ 

I kif mito die Dean I^mte, bot 6in% 
With Greit Attendence qoilk he sail not miss, 
Fra adnlteraris [to] tack the bottod^-maill* ; 
Gif ane man to ane madin gif ane kiss% 
Get he not gdr, thai sail not come to bliss " : 
His winnjiig- is maist thiw fonucatioan, 
fipenJ^ng it shur with sidike' occopatioun* 

I leif unto the Pkiouee, for his part. 
Gluttony, him and his monkis to ^d, 

flofd cfmrcli, and not oat of his own re- * The cfaoiry or chancel, whidi« as tlit 

▼ennes" &c. Wkhnore's WnrMivar. rector, he is obliged to keep in repair. 

AmMTf p. 213. Append. Nux. zS. The more tydie he receiTes, ^ less wiU- 

Lond. 1751* Here, f» we now ttdnk, ing he is to return a due prtqportion of 

a periphrasis, at least another term, was it to the churdu 
obvious. How shodung, or rather ri- ' without doubt, 
diculous, would this expression appear ' A fine for adultery. Mahjs is dn- 

in a modem instrument, signed bj a des, rents. Mailk-msn, Mailucris, per- 

body of clergy ! sons who pay rent. Male is Saxon §» 

' He thinks more of his Easter-ofier- tribute or tax. Whence Maalman, Saxon* 

ings, than of the souk in purgatory, for one paying tribute. SecSpebnanand 

Pasche is ptuchal. Pais, Easter. Dufresne, in VV. 

^ I leave Oppresbion to the Parsox, ^ If a man give a maid one kin* 

the proprietor of the great, or rectorial Chaucer says- of his Sompkoub* or Ap* 

tythes. paritor, Prol. Urr. p. 6. v. 651. 

* To keep the com of the poor in the ,, i j ir ^ _ * * • 
rfe,orrick. [The r^ is the W^e of the ?!J!!,"l^r^^r * F'''^ T* 
o]^n field, where U^Parsonis so op- A good fellow to have his coDCuMinw 

pressive as to detain the whole of the See the Frexrxs Talk, where tiieae 

poor people's com, till he thinks fit to abuses are exposed vrith much humour* 

draw his /t/A^.— Ritson.] Urr. edit. p. 87. 

*" Until he get the tytbe all at his will. " If be does not get his fine, they ^HH 

* Suppose the children should beg not be saved. Geir is properly goods* 
their bread. Baritu, or Beams. chattels. 

** To build no churches. ^ his profits, In the spiritual court. 

* So fair a harvest. * surely in the same manner.- 
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With far better will to drink ane quarts, 
Nor an the bible ane chaptoure ^ to reid ; 
Yit ar thai wyis and subtile into deid*, 
Fenzeis thame pouir^, and has gret sufiicence, 
And takith wolth away with gret patience. 

I leif the Abbot Pride and Arrogance, 
With trappit mules in the court tx) ryde'^, 
Not in the closter to make residence ; 
It is na honoure thair for him to byde**, 
But ever for ane bischoprik provyde^ : 
For Weill ye wat ane pouir benefice 
Often thousand markis*^ may not him suffice. 

To the BiscHOP his Free will I allege 5, 
Becaus thair [is] na man him [dares] to blame ; 
Fra secular men he will him replege**, 
And Weill ye wat the pape is fur fra hame* : 
To preich the gospell he thinkis schame, 
(Supposis sum tym it was his professioun,) 
Rather nor for to sit upon the sessioun K 

'an English gallon. same.*' n)id. p. 29. 30. In the Com- 

* to read one chapter. * putus of Maxtoke priory, in Warwick- 

* unto death. shire, for the year 1446, this article of 
^ feign tbraiselves poor. expenditure occurs, " Pro pabulo dua- 
'^ to ride on a mule with rich trap- rum mularum cum hamesiis domini 

pings. Cavendish says, that when Car- Frioris hoc anno." Again in the same 

dinalWolsey went ambassador to France, year, " Pro freno deaurato, cum sella et 

he rode through London with more than panno blodii colons, mulae Priori^*' 

twenty sumpter-mule& He adds, that MS. penes me supr. citat. Wiccliffe de- 

Wolsey <'rode very sumptuouslie like a scrib^ a Wordly ]^riest, " with fair 

cardinal, on a mule ; with his spare-mule, hors and jolly, and gay saddles and bri- 

and his spare-horse, covered with crim- dies tinging by the way, and himself in 

son Tclvett, and gilt stirrops,"&c. M^m. costly dothes and pelure.** Lewis's 

ofCard.Wolskt. edit. Lond. 1708. 8vo. Wiccl» p. 121. 

p. 57. When he meets the king of ^ continue. 

Pranoe near Amiens, he mounts another ' look out for a bishoprick. 

mule, more superbly caparisoned. Ibid. ^ marcs. 

p. 69. See also p. 192. [Sec a manu- ' give, assign. 

script of this Life, MSS. Laud. i. 66. ^ He will order tryal in his own court. 

MSS. Arch. B. 44. Bibl. Bodl.1 The It is therefore unsafe to attack him. 

flwne writer, one of the cardinal's do- * You well know the pope is at a gretft 

mestics, says that he constantly rode to distance. 

"Westminster-hall, ** on a mule trapped ^ He had rather sit in parliament. 

in crimson velvett with a saddle of the \ 
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I leif my Flatterie, and Fals Dissembling, 
Unto the Freris, thai sa weill can fieitche ^ 
With mair profit throwe ane marriage^making 
Nor all the lentrane" in the kirk to preiche°. 
Thai gloiss** the scripture, ever quhen thai teache, 
Moer in intent the auditouris to pleiss, 
Nor die trew worde of god for to appeiss^. 

Thir*» gifts that dame Nature has me lent 

I have disponit"^ heir, as ye may see : 

It nevir was, nor yit is, my intent. 

That trew kirkmen get acht belongis to me * : 

But that haulis ^ Huredome and Harlottrie, 

Gluttony, Invy, Covatice, and Pryde, 

My executouris I mak tham at this tyde. 

Adew all friends, quhill " after that we meit, 
I cannot tell yow quhair,- nor in quhat place; 
But as the lord dispousis for my spreit, 
Quher is the well of mercie and of grace. 
That I may [stand] befoirr his godlie face : 
Unto the devill I leif my synnis ^ all, 
Fra him thai cam'e, to him agane thei fall. ' 

Some readers may perhaps be of opinion, that Makgregof 
was one of those Scottish lairds, who lived professedly by »* 

* fawn. "* Or, Lentrbn, Lent the grand antagonist of tbese tt^fh 

'^ Who get more by making one match, says that, '< Capped [graduated] fiiir* 

than by preaching a whole Lent* The that been deped [called] masters of ^ 

mendicants gained an establishment in nnitie, have their chamber and 9Bfl^ 

.families, and were consulted and gave as lords and kings, and senden outidifltf 

their advice in all cases. Chaucer's fuUof covedsetopreche^ nottheg<Mp0lf 

Frexre but chronicles, fables, and lesingei, tP 

Had mad full manie a marriage P'^. ^'% P«P*«' ^^^ ^ ""o"^ ^^ 

Of yong women, &c. PaoZ v. 212. ^^"^ ^"« ""^ ^iccl. p. 21. xnl 

. ° expound. ' disposed, bequeathed. 

^ explain. The mendicants not only * A true churchman, a christian an 

perverted the plainest texts of scripture the reformed plan, shall never get aof 

to cover their own fraudulent purposes, thing belonging to me. 
but often amused their hearers with le- ' whole. " till, 

gends and religious romances. WicclifFe, * sins. ^ y, 309. seq. 
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pine and pillage : a practice greatly fitcilitated, iEuid even sup- 
ported, by the feudal system. Of this sort was Edom ©'Gor- 
don, whose attack on the castle of Dunse is recorded by the 
Scotch minstrels, in a pathetic ball^, which begins thus. 

It fell about the Martinmas, 

Qhen the wind blew schril and cauld, 

Saint Edom o'Gordon to his men, 
We maun draw to a hauld : 

And quhat a hauld sail we draw to, 

My mirry men and me ? 
We wul gae to the house o' the Rhodes, 

To see that fair ladie. ^ 

Chher parts of Europe, from the same situations in life^ 

afford instances of the same practice. Froissart has left a long 

'^ftiTPative of an eminent robber, one Amergot Marcell ; who 

"^came at length so formidable and powerful, as to claim a 

place in the history of France. About the year 1380, he had 

^cupied a strong castle for the space of ten years, in the pro- 

^*Oce of Auvergne, in which he lived with the splendor and 

"^tninion of a petty sovereign : having amassed, by pillaging 

r^^ neighbouring country, one hundred thousand francs. His 

^^predations brought in an annual revenue of twenty thousand 

^^Xms. Afterwards he is tempted imprudently to sell his castle 

^ one of the generals of the king for a considerable sum. Frois- 

*^^^ introduces Marcell, after having sold his fortress, uttering 

^^ following lamentation, which strongly paints his system of 

"^J)redation, the feudal anarchy, and the trade and travelling 

^^ those days. '* What a joy was it when we rode forthe at 

•^>renture, and somtyme foimd by the way a ryche priour, or 

^^^urchaunt, or a route of mulettes, of Montpellyer, of Narbone, 

^^ Lymons, of Fongans, of Tholous, or of Carcassone, laden 

^^'^-tii clothe of Brusselles, or peltre ware comynge from the 

^3^Tes, or laden with spycery from, Bruges, from Damas, or 

y Percy's Ball. i. KXfc 
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from Alysaunder ! Whatsoever we met, all was ours, or di 
rannsomed at our pleasures. Dayly we gate newe monefr ; anc 
the yyllaynes of Auvergne and of Lymosyn dayly proryded. 
and brought to our castdl, whete mele, breed [bread] read] 
baken, otes for our horses and htter, good wynes, befies, ami 
bxte motions, pullayne, and wylde foule. We were ever fiir 
nyshed, as though we had been kings. ^^Hian we rode forthe 
all die country trembled for feare. All was oures, goynge en 
comjTige. Howe toke we Carlaste, I and the Bourge of Com- 
panye ! and I and Perot of Bemoys toke Caluset. How dye 
we scale with ly tell ayde the strong castell of Marquell pertay^ 
ninge to the erle Dolph}!! ! I kept it not past fyve dayes, ba' 
I recey ved for it, on a fayre table, fyve thousand frankes ; anc 
forgave one thousand, for the love of the erle Dolphyn's chyl 
dren. By my taithe, this was a fayrie and goodlie life ! '* &c. * 

But on the whole I am inclined to think, that our testatoi 
Makgregor, although a robber, was a personage of high rank 
whose power and authority were such, as to require this iiidi 
rect and artificial mode of abuse. For the same reason, I be 
lieve the name to be fictitious. 

I take this opportunity of observing, that the old ScoCd 
poet Blind Hany belongs to tliis period ; and, at the sauM 
time, of con-ecting the mistake, wliich, in conformity to 11m 
common opinion, and on the evidence of Dempster and Ma© 
kenzie, I have committed, in placing him towards the close o 
the fourteenth century*. John Major the Scotch historian 
who was born about the year 1470, remembered Blind Harrj 
to have been living, and to have published a poem on thi 
achievements of Sir William Wallace, when he was a boy, 
He adds, that he cannot vouch for the credibility of those tale! 
which the bards were accustomed to sing for hire in the castkf 
of tlie nobility ^ I will give his o\!vii words. " Integrum librum 



* See torn. ii. cap. 170. fol. 115. a. ■ See supr. voLii. p. 157. Jkmpta 

AbcI torn. i. cap. 149. fol. 73. See also says he lived in 1361. 
ibid. cap. 440. fol. 313. b. Berncr^.^s *» The poem as now extant has pn- 

Tiranslatioii. bal>ly been reformed and modernised. 
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GSr«jiiieIini Wallace! Henricus, a nativitate luminibus captus, 
voL^sm in&ntiss tempore cudit : et quae vulgo dicebantur carmine 
rajLlgari, in quo peritus erat, conscripsit. Ego autem talibus 
sc^sriptis solum in parte fidem impertior; quippe qui histo^ 
iLJc^oiUM REciTATiONE CORAM PRiNciPiBUs victum et vestitum, 
q.^^« dignus et^t, nactus est^." And that, in this poem. Blind 
has intermixed much fable with true history, will "^ap- 
from some proo& collected by sir David Dahymple, in his 
ji:&<3idous and accurate annals of Scotland, lately published^. 

I cannot return to the English poets without a hint, that a 
.^^^11-executed history of the Scotch poetry from the thirteenth 
o^ntury, would be a valuable accession to the general literary 
luistory of Britain. The subject is pregnant with much curious 
ax3id instructive information, is highly deserving of a minute and 
r<c^golar research, has never yet been uniformly examined in its 
&iU extent, and the materials are both accessible and ample. 
El^voi the bare lives of the vernacular poets of Scotland have 
n^Ter yet been written with tolerable care ; and at present are 
(nxly Imown from the meagre outlines of Dempster and Mao« 
l^^sude. The Scotch appear to have had an early propensity 
to theatrical representations ; and it is probable, ^^t in the 
P^XTseciition of such a design, among several other interesting 
M[k1 unexpected discoveries, many anecdotes, conducing to il- 
lustrate the rise and progress of our ancient drama, might be 
iwn from obscurity. 



*^ Hm. Maoii. B&itav. I^. iv. c xv. Mack. torn. i. 423. Dempst lib. yiiL 
^ '9'^ •. edit. Ascens. 1521. 4to. Ckmi- p. 349. 

HolUnsh. Scot. ii. p. 414. And "* See p. 245. edit 1776. 4io. 
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SECTION XXXIII. 

AlOST of the poems of John Skelton were written in the 
reign of king Henry the Eighth. But as he was laureatedat 
Oxford about the year 1489% I consider him as belonging to 
the fifteenth centry. 

Skelton, having studied in both our universities, was pro- 
moted to the rectory of Diss in Norfolk ^ But for his buf- 

* See supr. yoL iL p. 440. This is not in any cellectum of hh piw mi 

' At least before the year 1507. For He mentions it in his Cftowiu or Law- 

st the end of his TanrrALi/ir old John bbll, p. 47. ** And of MAQmncmtca, 

CVarAv, there is this colophon. "Auctore a notable mater," &c Pinaoa alw 

Skelton rectore de iNs. Finis, &c. printed a piece of Skelton, not fai nj 

Apud Trumi»nton, script, per Curatum collection, « How yong tcholv« nam • 

eiusdem quinto die Jan. A.D. 1507." days emboldened in the flybknmeblMt 

See the rairr plbasaunt aku paoFns ofthemocfaevayne glorious,** && WIA^ 

>BLi WoftKxs OF Maistxe Skelton, re- out date, 4to. There are alao^ not ia Ui 

printedat London, 1736, 12mo. paff. 272. Works, Epitaph tf Jamer dike vf JM- 

He was ordained both deacon and priest fard^ Lond. 4to. AnOt Mimnn «f &• 

in the year 1498. On the title of the gUmd under Henry Seventh^ JjoaaL 4laL 

monastery de Gradis near the tower of See two of his epitaphs in Camira'a 

London. RBoitra. Savage. Episc Epitapbia RiaoM, &c. Londi 160QL 

Lond. There is a poem by Skelton on 4to. See a distich in Hollinsh. !&• 878. 

the death of king Edward the Fourth, And Stanias presented to Hamrj Ike 

who died A. D. 148S. WoaKXs,utsupr. Seventh, in 1488, at l^^^dsor, in Ad^ 

p. 100. This is taken into the Miaaouii mole's Oan. Gabt. thsp. xzL Sect. vfi. 

OP Maoistbatbs. p. 594. A great nmaber of Shollon'f 

Skelton*s poems were first printed at pieces remain unprinted. See MSS. 

London, 1512. 8vo. A more complete Harl. 367. 36. fol. 101. seq.— 8S58i ^1. 

edition by Thomas Marshe appeared in fbl. 154. seq. MSS. Reg. 18. Dl 4i 4 

1568. 12mo. From which the modem MSS. C.C.C. Cambr. O. ii. MSSL 

edition, in 1736, was copied. Many Cotton. Vitbll. £. x. 28. And M88L 

pieces of this collection have appeared Cathedr. Line In the Cbowvx or 

separately. We have also, Certainb Lawbxll, Skelton recites many of Ui 

BOKxs OP Skblton. For W. Bonham, own pieces, p. 47. seq. The 



1547. 12mo. Again, viz. Five of his Interlude of Virtue. The Romar, 

poems, for John Day, 1583. 12mo. Arthurs creacion. Of FerfiMau 

Another collection for A. Scolocker, ^hguei of Ymaginadoti, The comtedm ef 

1582. 12mo. Another of two pieces, Achadendos. TuUiMfandHarSj thiAiib a 

without date, for A. Kytson. Another, translation of Tully*s Familiar Epiitki. 

viz. Mbbib Talbs, for T. Colwell, 1575. Of good Advisement, The Becuteagmmtt 

12mo. Mao viPicBNCE, a ^(Mxtfy /ntor- Gaguine. Seep. 47. 162. Thei\fitHMHii 

iude and a mery devyted and nuuk by A nMe parr^fhdet of BoneruuUit* iSa 

fnayster SkOton, poet laureate^ kUe deceah- Play of Magnificence, above mentionad. 

edf was printed by Rastell, in 1533. 4to. MaterM of Myrth to maittret Jlofgny. 
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fixmeries in the pulpit^ and his satirical ballads against the 
Mendicants^, he was severely censured, and perhaps suspended 
by Nykke his diocesan, a rigid bishop of Norwich, from exer- 
ciaing the duties of the sacerdotal function. Wood says, he 
was also punished by the bishop for "having been guilty of 
certain crimes^ as most poets are \** But these persecutions 
only served to quicken his ludicrous disposition, and to exas- 
perate th^ acrimony of his satire. As his sermons could be no 
longer a vehicle for his abuse, he vented his ridicule in rhym- 
ing libels. At length, daring to attack the dignity of canlinal 
Wolsey, he was closely pursued by the officers of diat powerful 
miidster ; and, taking shelter in the sanctuary of Westminster 

The TienmtadonrfMannes Z^e, from How to tpeke vtelL How to tfye when ye 

tbe FVenditpeiliaps of Guillaume, prior vnll. A trantlation ofDiodona SiculuSf 

of Cbaln. [Seesupr. toL ii. p. 4S7.] But oute ofjrahe Laiin, thst is, of PogghM 

it B hon l d be obsenredy that Fynson prints Florendnus, containing six books. MS» 

•d JPen^maHo kumani generis, 1508. C.CC. Camb. viiL 5. Poggius's ver- 

4lau^ Tbrntnumphes^theredderotef con- aion was first printed at Venice, 147$. 

taimDffmanystorieslongttnTvmemdered. Caxton in his Preface to Virgirs £nu- 

Sj/reeMmm princ^ifiM, a nuuiual written dos, says that Skelton « translated di- 

wiule he was creauncer, or tutor, to verse other workes out of Latyn into 

Heiiiy the Eighth, when a boy. The Englysh," beside TuUy's Epistles, and 

2^iiiJ^f^g of ESmour Rummt^g, See Dimlorus Slculus. Bale mentions hli 

p. ISSb CttSn Clout, See p. 179. John Invectiva on William Lily the sramma^ 

Tvtm J^brtk Jacke. Verses to maistres rian. I know nothing more of this, than 

jimmtm Epitaph of 0110 Adttm a knaoe* that it was answered by Lily in Apolagim 

See p.^1. The balade of the mtutarde ad Jok. SchtUonum. j^*. " Sicdne vipe. 

Bpean 



Hie lirte of FIdSp Spamwe, See reo pergis me," &c. The piece of SkeU 

p. S15. TbiRgrountingoftheswifne* The ton most firequently printed was, I be- 

wuur MfHg of the mapely rote* A prayer to lieve, his EuNoua Rummtng, or Rump- 

lieyteskonies. The/Mttanto [pageaunts] kin. Tlie last of the old editions is in 

pitted in Joyout garde, that is, in king 1624. 4to. In the title page, is the pic- 

jlrdmr'a castle, so called in the romance ture cf our genial hostess, a deformed 

of Moan AavHua. ThefinestraU old woman, holding a pot of ale, with 

[window] of catteU AngeL The recule this inscription. 

^^^TH!'^!^^^ ThZJ^ When Skelton wore the Uwrel crown 

'::Tij!£^^ Myaleputallthealewivesdown. 

tkfdu Of^iie Bonhomt of Askrige near See Davies's CaincAL Histort op 

BeridMnMead, where is the mn%ge rovaU Pamphlets, p. 28. 86. [Skelton's 

afCkHtt*i blade, that is, the real blood of -printed poems have been incoroorated by 

Chiut. He professes to have received Mr. A. Chalmers in his Collection of 

many fcvours from this monastery. Hie the British Fbets, vol. 2d.— Edit.] 

naekm ^fdet. The bokeoftkreefooles is > See Works, p. 20a 902. &c 

jmitcd in his Works, p. 260. ApoUo ^ Ath. Oxon. L 22. seq. [FiiUer 

tkaiwMHtdvpkitchtvre. The mayden of says it was for keeping a concubine, 

JTenL Of lovers testaments. Of JoUas and Delafield (in Mr. list's edidon of 

smdFUBIt. TkMtMifofkamiirouseasit^: Wood Ath. Oxon.) for being married. 

WraysMdemmmmos: Howtofiesymne: •^Eue.] 

M 2 
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abbey, was kindly entertained and protected by abbot Islip', 
to the day of his death. He died, and was buried in the 
neighbouring cliurch of Saint Margaret, in the year 1529. 

Skelton was patronised by Henry Algernon Percy, die 
fifth earl of Northumberland, who deserves particular notioe 
here; as he loved literature at a time when many of the nobi- 
lity of England could hardly read or write their names, and 
was the general patron of such genius as his age. prodnoed. 
He encoiuraged Skelton, almost the only professed poet of the 
reign of Henry the Seventh, to write an elegy on the death of 
his fiither, which is yet extant But still stronger proo& of his 
literary turn, especially of his singular passion for poetry, mj 
be collected from a very splendid manuscript, which brmedj 
belonged to this very distinguished peer, and is at present pf^ 
served in the British Museum ^. It contains a large co H ec t Jo n 
of English poems, elegantly engrossed on vellum, and superidy 
illuminated, which had been thus sumptuously transcribed far 
his use. The pieces are chiefly those of Lydgate, after yMA 
follow the aforesaid El^y of Skelton, and some smaller .com- 
positions. Among the latter are a metrical history of die 
&mily of Percy, presented to him by one of his own chaplaini; 
and a prolix series of poetical inscriptions, which he caused to 
be written on the walls and ceilings of the principal apartmeott 
of his castles of Lekinfield and Wressil'. His cultivation of 

* His Latin epitaph or elegy on' the Who that outrageoiuly makhlM Ui db> 
Death of Henry the Seventh, is address- pens, 

ed to Islip, A.D. 1512. p. 285. CausythehisgoodeanoCloiigtOMidiiit^'' 

k MSS. Reg. 18 D. 11. &c 

* See supr. vol. ii. p. 438. And MSS. « « rr*. n _• a _s^*..*m ■.«■- 
aCC. Cant 168. Three of the apart- , ^' '^The counseU of Arinotill, wlu^ 

ments in WiessiU Castle, now destroyed. L^f^twrh.^'lf^!^^^ 

were adorned with Poetical Inscrif- fK^/^"^*"-?*" ■fL'T2^*l?t2if 

•tiONS. These are caUed in the manuscript ™ %*^ ^T w J^T?. ^^^JT t 

above mentioned, "Provmbks in the Jl- ^"^w!L^!S7?' T^>> 

LoDOiNos in Wressill." ' ^'»*»^*'» *»^ thirty^ght hues ; — --- 



1. «Theproverbesinthesydisof the "*' 

innere chamber at Wressill." This is a " Punyshe moderatly and difcndy cor- 

poem of twenty-four stanzas, each con- recte, 

taining seven hnes : beginning thus, As well to mercy as to juatioe hmrjagt 

" ¥^n it is tyme of coate and greate ■ respecte," &c. 

ezpens, S.- *< The proverbii in the qrda of Ika 

Beware of waste and spende by measure-: Utter Chamber above of tha bout in Ika 
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the arts of external elegance appears, from the stately sepul- 
chral monuments which he erected in the minster, or collegiate 
church, of Beverly in Yorkshire, to the memory of his &ther 

gaidyiiig «t Wre^lL ** A poem of thirty Esperaunce in the worlde ? nay ; 
■tengai, chiefly of four lines, viz. The worlde varieth every day. 

** Rcmoide thyne ey inwardly, Esperaunce in riches? nay, not so* 

Vfx not thy mynde on Fortune, that Riches slidithe and sone will go. 

ddythe dyversly," &c. Eti)eraunce in exaltacion of honoure ? 

The following apartments in Lekin- ^ay, it widderithe . . . lyke a flonre. 

idd had poeti<^ inscriptions : as men- Etperaunce in bloode and highe ly naga ? 

tioned in the said manuscript. '* Pao- -^t moste nede, hot esy avauntage. 

VSRBS in tile Lodgings at Lekinofizld. ** The concluding distich Is, 

^*«"'^^P?T*'**J?f^^.^f^^r^ **EtperaunceenIHeu,inhjm\M»XLi 

Oa Bayne at Lekyngfelde. This is a Be thou contente and thou art above 

dU(«ae in 82 stansas, of four hnes. Fortune's fall." 

bttwcen <*tbe Parte Sensatyve," and ^ ^Tn. u* • «v ^ r 

«die Pkrt InteUectvve •" conta/ninir a -•. " The proverbis m the roufe of my 

r^^Zn:^^^U^:,J.I^^^lr^ L<^« ^^-^7 «^<>^" ** Lekyngfelde." 

SSS^S^^ A poetical cfialogue, containingTnstruc- 

8. - The^eibis in the garet at the *^*^?» fro^^"*^' '"^ ]^^ ?^ r ^ 

» * . I, u -^ T u- _i» 1 J »» 5. "The proverbis m the roufe of 

awlodgeii^pwkeof Lekingfelde. ^ordi. fitaury M Lckyngefelde." 

This 18 a poem of 32 stanzas, of four rri ^. ^i ^_, i */.„./i-?__ x: 



1U-- \JJ^ A' : ""'rr^ "' '"*" Twenty-three stanxas of four lines, from 

STon'n^L^'^gi^V -WehVu.efonowi„g specimen: 

hm on most of the instruments then " ^o every tale geve thou no credens. 

wed : L c. the Harps, Claricordes, Lute, ?~^e ^^ ^^>^ ^ ^^^ ^ve sentens, 

ViwynaU, Ckrisymballis, Clarion, Agayn the right make no dyffens, 

aawme, Orgayne, Recorder. ITie fol- So hast thou a clene consaens. 

Wiring slania relates to the Shawmi, 6. ** The counsell of Aristotell, 

and shews it to have been used for the whiche he gave to Alexander kinge of 

Ban* as the Recosder was for the Maoedony ; in the syde of the garet of 

Meana or Tenor. the pardyn^^ in Lekynfelde. This 

•• A Shawms makithe a sweete sounds S?""«*? °J "j"* ^"f^ ^^ "^^^^ "°« '' 

for be tunithe Basse, ^'^^ *^ ^ »**°" ^""^ °"* '' 

Itmoimtithenottohy,butkepitherule " Punishe moderatly, and discretly 

and space* correct, 

Tet yf H be blowne with a too vehement ^s well to mercy, as to jusUce havynga 

veynde, * respect ; 

It makithe it to misgoveme out of his So shall ye have meryte for the punysh- 

kynde." ™*^"*» 

' , . . -• - , And cause the offender to be sory and 

Si ** The proverbis m the roofle of the penitent 

hyt chawn^ire in the gardinge at Le- rr u j '^v u ^ 

S^idde." If we KippSeUuTto betbe Jf J" "^ '^"^^ with aog^ or h.styn», 

MoSn^lionid by S^nd, where the ^^'^ ">^f" "y"^* «id your yre re. 

^ff^^A^^m'a^tiX'^- Defer vCTweence unto your M,ger«.wa. 

fiD thirty distichs) will not appear quite cuf!^' <•.• a a 

OD misDhced • '^'^ ^ So shall ye mynyster justice, and do 

^^ ' dewe equyte." 

*« Esperaunce en Dycu, This castie is also demolished. One 

Truste m hym he w most trewe. ^f ^^ ornaments of the apartments of 

En Dieu etpcrance, ihe old castles in France, was to write 

In liyni put thyne affiance. the walls all over with smoreus Sokmts. 
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and mother; which are executed in the richest style of the 
Horid Gothic architecture and remain to this day, the ooni^ 
ouoys and striking evidences of his taste and magnificence. In 
the year 1520, he founded an annual stipend of ten marcs for 
three years, for a preceptor, or professor, to teach grammar 
and philosophy in the monastery of Alnewick, ccmtiguoua to 
another of his magnificent castles™. A fiuther instance <if his 
attention to letters and studious employments, occurs in his 
HpusHOLD-BOOK, dated 1512, yet remaining; in which the 
LiBR/kRiEs of this earl and of his lady are specified '^ : and in 
the same curious monument of aAtient manners it is ordered, 
that one of his chaplains should be a Maker of Intekludxs*. 
With so much boldness did this liberal nobleman abandon the 
example of his brother peers, whose principal occupaticxis were 
hawking and tilting ; and who despised learnings as an ignoble 
and petty accomplishment^ fit only for the purposes of labori- 
ous and indigent ecclesiastics. Nor was he totally given np to 
the pursuits of leisure and peace : he was, in the year 1497f 
one of the leaders who commanded at the battle of Bladkheath 
against lord Audley and his partisans ; and was ofien engagedy 
firom his early years, in other public services of trust and hononr. 
But Skelton hardly deserved such a patronage p. 



** From thft Receiyer's accompts of Regis ut per ii acqiueCaBCMS inde eoo- 

tbe earl's estates in Com. Northumb. fectas, et penes AuoitomiKmaBeiitCi*" 

A. XV. Henr. VIII. A.D. 1527. *< So- From ETinxifCEs of tibe Pergt rAMnr, 

LucioMxs DZNARioRUM per WARaAMTUM at Sion-house. C. iii. Num. 5. 6. Com- 

DoMiNi. £t in denariis per dominun municated by doctor Pncy. 
receptorem doctori Makerell Abbati " Pag. 44. P. Cop. 
monasterii de Alnewyk solutis, de exi- ® Pag. 378. I am inddMed to die 

tibus hujus anni, pro solucione yadii usual kindness of Dr. Fercj far aU the 

unius PEDAoooi, sive Magistri, existends notices relating to this «ri> See hii 

infra Abbathiam predictam, et docentis Preface to the Housbqld B00K9 peg. 

•clegentb Graxmaticam et Philoso- xxi. seq. 

miAU canonicis et fratribus monasterii >^ I am informed by amannacriptnale 

predicti, ad x marcas per annum pro in one of Mr. Oldys's bodks, thet Skel- 

teimino ig annorum, virtute unius war- ton also wrote a poem called Tnrui amb 

ranti, cujus data est apud Wressill xx*"" Gbsippus. This I belie?e to be a mi^ 

die Septembris anno xij Resis predict!, take : for I suppose he attribufeee to 

signo manuali ipsius Comitis signati, et Skelton, William Walter's poem on this 

penes ipsum Abbatem remanentis, ultra subject, mentioned above, p. 71. At 

yQ lib. xiiis. ivd. sibi allocates anno xijj the same time I take occasion to correct 

Hear, viij^^, et yj lib. xiijs. iiijd. simi- a mistake of my own, coDccming tint 

liter sibi allocatas in anno xiiij qusdem piece ; which I have inadvertently celled. 
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It is in yain to apologise for the coarseness, obscenity, and 
Bcamixty of l^elton, by saying that his poetry is tinctured with 
the manners of his age. Skelton would hare been a writer 
wkboiit decorum at any period. The manners of Chaucer's 
undoubtedly more rough and unpolished than those 



*'m tnmslatioii from a Latin romance Boccado by Fr. M. Bandello, and 
cwm iaiu g<h«aegeof Jcniaaltm."ibid. printed at Milan in 1509. An csceeet* 
Titus and Gesippus were famous for inffly scarce book. <<Titi Roman! et 
ttcfrftfendship ; and their history forms Hegesippi Atheniensis Historia in Lac- 
aa in ii rfsling nordl in BoccadO) the tinum versa per Fr. Mattheum Bai^ 
substance of which is this. Gesippus, dellum Castronovensem. Mediolani. 
fitBuxg into poverty, thought himself Apud Gotard de Rinte, 1509. 4to." 
dwpifd bj^ lltos ; and thence growing I take this opportunity of pointing out 
wetry<^ me, gave out that he was guilty another source of Boccacio's Tales. 
of ft ttuftkdr ^st committed. But Titus Friar Fhiiip*s story of die Goose, or dt 
knowing die true state of the case, and the Touns Man who had never seen a 
derffing to saw tiie life of his friend by Woman, m the Prologue to the Fourth 
leuarliii •wn, charged Imnaelf with the 6aj of the Dbcamxeon, is taken from a 
mnruar : at which the real murtherer, spuitiial romance, called the Histort 
Wlw Mood among the citrad at the trial, of Bablaam and Josaphat. Tins fti- 
was so struck that he confessed the fact, buloms narrative, in which Barlaam is a 
Alt three are saved ; and Titus, to re- hermit and Josaphat a kin^ of India, is 
pirfr llie bfoken fiirtunes of Gesippus, supposed to have been origmally written 
^ves him his sister in marriage, with an in Greek by Johannes Damascenus^ 
ample dower. Boec. Decabc Nov. viii. The Greek is no uncommon manuscript. 
Oliaiur. X. This is a frequent example See MSS. Laub. C. 72. It was from 
of eonsummate friendship in our old the old Latin translation, which is men- 
pbats. In the Faieik QeBXNB, they tioned by Vincent of Beavais, that it be- 
am placed in the temple of Venus amonff came a favorite in the dark ages. The 
the celebrated Hatonic friends of anti- I/atin, which is also a common manu- 
quity, B. iv. c. x. st. 27. script, was printed so early as the year 
M^ Titus and Gesippus without 1470. It has often appeared in Frend^ 

mvde. modem Latm version was pufohshed 

^^ at Paris in 1577. The legendary hi^ 

See also Sokoes and Soioietts written torians, who believed every thing, and 

g £. O. At the end of kird Surrey's even Baronius, have placed Barlaamand 

Woiksy fbL 114k Josaphat in their catalogues of confies- 

O friendAip flour of flours, O lively sours. Saint Barlaam and saint Josaphat 

nrite of life, occur in the Mxtrical Lives of tkb 

O sacared bond of blisful peace, the Saints. MSS. Bodl. 72. fol. 888. b. 

stalworth staunch of life ! 'Riis history seems to have been com- 

Savio widi Ldios didst thou ooi^n in posed by an oriental Christian : and, io 

QgjQ ... some manuscripts, is said to have been 

OnmuB Ae with Tite, Damon with brought by a monk of saint Saba into 

Py^iing. the holy dty from Ethiopia. Among 

And with Menethus sonne Achill by the Baroccian manuscripts there is an 

thee oombyiied was : OmcE in Greek for these two suppoBad 

Emyalus and Nisus, &c. &c saints. Cod. xxi — Additions.] 

._ . , , , . « rvvx. There is a manuscript of some of 9td- 

fBocMCio borrowed the story of Titus ^^.^ ^^ ^ ^^ ^^^ ^^ . ^^^ 

•ad Gesippus frimi the Gesta Roma- ^j^^ ^^^ .^ ^ ^^ damaged by ire, 

jmm. Of from Alphon«i8, Fab. u. ^ ^ ^^^^ .q^ /g^ 

^*^'^T^^!;iI:f'''i!!^f^^ Mus.] Votll. E. X. 28.^ ^ 

two fiiendiy probably a translation from -> 
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of the reign of Henry the Seventh. Yet Chaucer, a poe- 
abounding in humour, and often employed in desGrifaoDg 
vices and follies of the world, wrhes with a d^pree of delicacy 
when compared with Skelton. That Skelton's manner is 
and illiberal, was the opinion of his cotemporaries; at least 
those critics who lived but a few years afterwards, and 
his poems yet continued in vogue. Puttenham, the author 
the Art£ of English Foesxe, published in the year 1589l 
speaking of the species of short metre used in the minstrek 
mances, for the convenience of being sung to the harp 
feasts, and in Carols and Rounds, ^^and such other light 
lascivious poems which are commonly more commodioosi; 
uttered by those buftbons or Vices in playes than by any otfa 
person," and in which the sudden return of the rhyme 
the ear, immediately subjoins : ^' Such were the rimes of Skd 
ton, being indeed but a rude rayling rimer, and all his 
ridiculous; he used both short distaunces and short 
pleasing only the popular eare°." And Meres, in his P. 
LADis Tamia, or Wit's Treasury, published in 1598= 
^^ Skelton applied his wit to skurilities and ridiculous matters r 
such among the Greekes were called pantamimij with us 
foonsV 

Skelton's characteristic vein of humour is capricious anc 
grotesque. If his whimsical extravagancies ever move ooi^c -^ 
laughter, at the same time they shock our sensibility. His festiv 
levities are not only ^'ulgar and indelicate, but frequently wan»" 
truth and propriety. His subjects are often as ridicukMis 
his metre : but he sometimes debases his matter by his versifi — ■ 
cation. On the whol< his genius seems better suited to I 
burlesque, than to liberal and manly satire. It is su 
by Caxton, that he improved our language; but he somi 
times affects obscurity, and sometimes adopts the most 
phraseology of the common people. 

• Lib. iL ch. ix. p. 69. Loiidon,inintodbj P. Short &C.I59S. 

^ *« Being the second pert of Wit*s ]Snio. fol. S79. b. The 6nt pert kg^ 

CoKMONwxLTR. By Fiwicis Meres, " PbmrnraiaA, WH's CommonwuMi,^ 

meister of ertes of both universities, for Ntcholes Ltng, l.«»S/' ISma 
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le thus describes, in the Boke of Colin Cloute, the 
xpous houses of the clergy. 

Building royally 

Their mancyons, curiously 

With turrettes, and with toures, 

With halles, and with boures, 

Streching to the starres ; 

With glasse windowes and barres : 

Hangyng about the walles 

Clothes of golde and palles; 

Arras of ryche arraye, 

Freshe as floures in Maye : 

With dame Dyana naked ; 

Howe lystye Venus quaked. 

And howe Cupide shaked 

His darte, and bente his bowe, 

For to shote a crowe 

At her tyrly tyrlowe: 

And how Paris of Troye 

Daunced a lege de moy^ 

Made lustye sporte and toye 

With dame Helyn the queene: 

With suche storyes by decn% 

Their chambres wel be scene. 

With triumphes of Cesar, &c — 

Now * all the world stares 

How they ryde in goodly chares^ 

Conveyfed by olyphantes 

With lauriat garlantes ; 

And by unycomes 

With their semdy homes ; 

Upon these beastes riding 

Naked boyes striding, 

With wanton wenches winkyng. — 

lytbedown. [Bydene,8eeiiiftto8ig. * This is still a descripdon of tajpvsp* 
toMfSy momwer. Dr. Jamieioii*] try. 
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For prelates of estate 
Their courage to abate; 
From wordly wantonnes. 
Their chambers thus to dres 
With such parfytness, 
And all such holynes, 
How belt they lett down fall 
Their churches cathedraU. ' 

These lines are in the best manner of his petty measure : whicE^^ 
is made still more disgusting by the repetiticai of the rhym< 
We should observe, that the satire is here pointed at the sul 
ject of these tapestries. The graver ecdesiasiica^ who did no< 
follow the levities of the world, were contented with reli^ou& 
subjects, or such as were merely historical. Rosse of Warwick.:^*!^ 
who wrote about the year 1460^ relates that he saw in th^^ -^^ 
abbafs hall at saint Alban's abbey a suite of arras, containing^^fc. |[ 
a long train of incidents belonging to a most romantic and 
thetic story in the life of the Sazoa king Qfib, which that 
torian recites at large". 





* The Boke of CoUn ClotOe, p. 905. our bidiops. R^gioaM ^71119 bi 

leq. of Worcester, in ISfS, thus writes 

" J. Ross. Warwic. Hist. Reo. the bishop of Saint IXi^id's. ** P* 

Ahol. edit. Hearae, p. €4, HvkA dt rende in Christo paler et domiiie, 

Folioty a canon regular of Picard^, so missa recommendatiope debita 

caily as the year 1140, censures the patri. Illos optimos canes ts 

magnificent houses of the bishops, with daodecim ad muniSy qaibua noii 

the sumptuous paintings, or tapestry, of m/diuresj quos nuper, scitis, tssI 

their chambers, chiefly on tlw Trcjan bbnda PATsairiTAs repromisity 

itory. « Episcopi domos non impares ezpcctamtts. Langttet m am f u e ear 

ecclesiis magnitudine constniunt Pic- trum, donee realiter ad manus n~ 

tos delectantur habere tfaatanos : ▼e8d>« yenerit lepromissum.'* He then 

untur ibi imagines pretiosis colonmx in- his eagerness of apedatien on tfab 

dumentis.— Th>janorum gestb paries, sien to be sinful ; but obsenrcs, '' 

purpura atque auro vestitur. — Graco- ■ the ialtsk coniefucnee of that 

mm exerdtui dantur arma. Hectori rable frailty which we all inherit 

dypeus datur auro splendens,*' &c. onr mother Enb He adds, dmi 

mb\, BodL MSS. James, it p. SOS* foies^ in his manor of AlnedniidH 

But I believe the tract is published in elsewhere, had killed most of hisnbbili^ 

the Works of a cotemporary writer, many of bia capons, and bad deitroytd 

Hugo de Sancto-Victore. Among the six of his swam in one night ** VeoMBt 

manuscript Epistles of Gilbert de i^ne, ergo, Patek REVEKXimE, iUas mm 

a canon of Wells, and who Mulshed eutarmm eepulm, et ns« tardent» 

about the year 1360^ there is a curious He then descrUies the Terj 

passage conccrping ths spirit fbr fox- plssnifs be shidl ftorive, m lisailng'Us 

hunting which antiently prevailed among woods ccbo with the cry of th« ~ 
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In the poem, Why come ye not to the Court, he thus 
satirises cardinal Wolsey, not without some tincture of humour. 

He is set so hye 

In his ierarchye^, 

Of frantike frenesy, 

And folish &ntasy, 

That in chambre of stars* 

Al maters ther he mars, 

Clapping his rod on the horde, 

No man dare speake a worde ; 

For he hath al the saying 

Without any renaying. 

He rolleth in his Recordes : 

He saith, " How say ye my lordes ? 

Is not my reason good ? 

Good ! — even good — Robin-hood!*^ 

Borne up on every syde 

With pompe and vdth pryde, 

l^nd the miuic of the horns ; and in see- service, booted snd spurred, to the beat 

ini^ the trophies of the chace a6ixed to of drum, instead of the organ. Suppl. 

Ihe walls of his palace. MSS. BibL torn, i p. 82. Although their ideas of the 

BodL SupxR. D. 1. AaT. 123.-»MSS. dignity ofthe church were so high, jet we 

Cotton. Vrbll. E. x. 17. [See MSS. fi^ them sometimes conferring the rank 

, JjLjfia, ziz« p. 139.] and title of secular nobility eten on tiie 

Ftom a want of the notions of common Saints. Saint James was actually created 

peofiriety and decorum, it is amazinff to a Barow at Paris. Thus Froissart, 

MOliiestranjKeabsurdities committed by torn. iiL c. SO. <<Or eurent ib afiec- 

tbs devgy oftbe middle ages, in adopt- tion et devotion d*aUer en pelerinace 

Ib0 theudcal character. Du Cange says, au Baron Saint Jaques." And in Falu. 

liiBt the deans of many cathechab in (torn. iL p. IBS.) cited by Carpentier, 

Vnan entered on the dignities habited ubi supr. p. -469. 
ia • aurplice, girt with a sword, in boots Dame, dist it, et Je me veu, 
and gUt spurs, and a hawk on the fist a dieu, et au Barok Saint Leu, 
I«an«. Gloss. V. Dscavus, torn. i. £t s* irai au Babom Saint Jaques. 

p. iaS6. See also ibid. p. 79. And Among the many contradictions of this 

torn. n. p. 179. seq. Carpentier adds, |^„j ^j^j^^ entered into the system of 

Ite the jn»«in» of some churche^ j^cse ages, the institution of the Knights 

putfcnlariy that <tf Nivemois, churned temphS is not the least extraordinary. 

Aepnvilege of ^stmg «t mass^ on it was an estabKshment of armed monks; 

wkumr fe^val they pleawd, without ^y^^ ^^^^ a vow of Bring at the same 

canoiucal vestments, uid carrying a tune both as anchorets and soldien. 
u And the lord of Sassay hdd w hierarchy. 

i«rhialanda,bypladngahAwkon « the star-Xamber. So below, p. 151. 
^iht Inghahar of the church of Evrem, . , , j u t. 

iHnfe his pttish priest celebrated te In the j<er.<Aamto- he nods and becks. 
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With trump up alleluya^, 
For dame Philargyria^ 
Hath so his hart in hold, &c. — 
Adew Philosophia I 
Adew Theologia ! 
Welcome dame Simonia*, 
With dame Castimergia**, 
To drynke and for to eate 
Swete ipocras, and swete meate^ : 
To kepe his ileshe chaste, 
In Lente, for his repaste 
He eateth capons stewed, 
Fesaunt and partriche mewed : — 
Spareth neyther mayd ne wife, 
This is a postel's life^ ! 

y The pomp in which he celebrates about the year 1S60. -Cbbok. tool. :■ 

divine service. cap. 164. f. 184. a. Again, ibid. cap. 10^^ ^ 

* love of money. * simony. f. 114. a. << The kynge alyf^ted » ^ 

*> Hie true reading is CASTRiMAaoiA, his palis [of Westminster] wfaiche ^v*^ 

or Gula concupiscentia, Gluttony. From redic apparelled fbr him. There ll^ 

die Greek, T»fft^m(yim, Ingluvies, hel- kynge drankx and tor srTcxSyandhir 

Inatia Not an uncommon word in the uncles also : and other pretalMy ' 

moiddsh latinity. Du Cange cites an andkny^tes." L<»dBcnien*8T 

old litany of the tenth century, '< A In the Computus of Maitokc 

Spiritu CASTKiMAKGLaB Libera not do- [MS.supr. citat.]an. 1447,weliavei 

mtne/" Lat. Gloss. L p. S98. Car- entry, '* Item pro vino cretioo cum 

pentier adds, among other examples, debus etconfectisdatisdiverwgoM 

from the statutes of the Cistercian order, in die sancti Dionysii quando Xtf, 

1375y *' Item, cum propter detestabile domini Monfordes ent hfc, cC 

CAsraiMARGLB vitlum in labyrinthum jocositatessuas in camera ori 

TitJonim descendatur," &c. Suppl. I believe, vmum crtHeum m 

torn. L p. 862. or wine made of dried grapes ; wad 

" I have before spoken of Hypocras, meaning of the whole teeme Id Im 

or i^ced wine. I add here, that the <* Paid far raisin wine with coniti 

spice, for this mixture, was served, often spices, when sir S. Montford*! pool 

separately, in what they called a spice- here, and exhibited hb mcfiimcBla 

plate. So Froissart, describing a dinner the oriel-chamber." With ngimd 

m the castle of Thoulouse, at which the one part of the entry, we have i^ 

king of France was present '* After ** Item, extra cameram vocatam le^,—^- ^ 

dyner, they toke other pastymes in a chamber, erat una lintheamina fiirala b^^ " ^ 

gnat chambre, and hereyng of instru- die sancti Georgii Miurtiris qnando '^'^" * 

ments, wherein the erle of. Foiz greatly fcie de Monfokhxs erat hie" 
delyted. Than Wins and Sftces was ^ an apostle's, p. 147. He af 

brought. The erle of Harcourt served wards insinuates, that the Caidiiial 

the kyng of his Sptcx-platx. And sir lost an eye by the Frendi dia e aae : 

Gerard de la Pyen served the duke of that JSaUhasar, who had cured of 

Burbone. And sirMonauntof Noailles same disorder Domingo Lome^f 

served the erle of Foiz," &c This was who had won much money. of mc 
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The poem called the Bouge of Court, or the Reimrds of 
7ourty is m the manner of a pageamit, consisting of seven per- 
lifications. Here our author, in adopting the more grave 
d stately movement of the seven-lined stanza*, has shewn 
nself not always incapable of exhibiting allegorical imagery 
tfa spirit and dignity. But his comiovein predominates. 

Ryott is thus forcibly and humourously pictured. 

With that came Ryotte rushing al at ones, 
A rustic galande*^, to ragged and to rente «^; 
And on the borde he whirled a paire of bones*; 
Quater treye dews he clattered as he went : 
Nowe have at all by saint Thomas of Kente^, 
And ever he threwe, and kyst^ I wote nere what: 
His here was growen thorowe out of his hat. 

Than I behylde how he dysgysed was ; 

His hedd was heavy for watchinge over night. 

His eyen blered, his face shone like a glas ; 

cards and hasardiiig, was employed to Ingulph.' Script. Vet. i. p. 104. And 

over the cardinal's eye. p. 175. In that no person was admitted into the 

'■ Boke of Colin Clmd, he mentions the college of Boissy at Paris, founded in 

dinal's mule, <*wyth golde all be 1358, "nisi Donatum aut Catonem 

pped." p. 188. [See supr. p. 157.] didicerit" BuL Hist. Univ. Paris. 

^ jBut in this stanza he sometimes re- torn. iv. p. 355. Imterdidascalos is 

MB into the absurdities of his favorite the name of an old grammar. Alexander 

le of composition. For instance, in was a schoolmaster at Paris about the 

BAKE Parrot, p. 97. year 1290, author of the I>octrikaz.b 

Id A(<r*da«»i<» » mumed for a itig^pfledfrom Pri«cUniidUiL«.- 

Bud»ag>iiderofMenaiidersp(de, ^ cap. lix. Thi. adnwed 
^^Can«.fe>i8^outofd>egate, sy^em luisbeenSaded with glones and 
>d iaBaa^nak, dare not shew his li^^b^tions : but, on the ^^bontj of 
^^"^^ an ecclesiastical synod, it was superseded 
m^ by da Consoles, he perhaps means by the Commzntaru Gravmatici of 
ndith or the canon law. By da Ra- Despauterius, in 1512. It was printed 
mUet he seems to intend Logic. Alber- in England as early as the year 1503, by 
I is the author of the Margarita W. & Worde. [See supr. p. 5.] 
NEncA, a collection of Flores from the Barklay, in the Ship of Foolks, men- 
Mies and other writers, printed at tions Alexander's book, which be calls 
mpenberg, 1472. fol. ' For Donatus, *< The olde Doctrinall with his diffiise 
i voL ii. p. 117. To which add, that and unperfite breritie." fol. 53. b. 
golphus says, in Croyland abbey li- ' galant. ' all over tatters and ngs. 
ury, there were many Catones and ^ dice. * Saint Thomas Becket. 
OMATi, in the year 1091. Hist. Crotu *^ cast; he threw I know not what. 
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His gowiie so ^drte^ thilt it nci cover mygbt 
His ronipe, he went so all fbf som^t ligbt ; 
His hose was gardyd with a lyi^te of grene^ 
Yet at thfe knee they broken were I ween. 

His cote Was checkerd with patches rede and blewe, 
Of Kyrkby6 Kendall"* was his short demye** ; 
And aye h6 sange ihfayth decon thou crem : 
His elbowe bare, he ware his gere so nye® : 
His nose droppinge, his lipp^s were full drye : 
And by his syde his whynarde, and his pouchy 
The devyll myght dance therin for any crouched. 

There is also merit in the delineation of Dissimulation, iic 
the same poem ^ : and it is not milike Ariosto's manner in imap- 
gining these allegorical personages. 

Than in his hode I sawe there £aces tweyne; 
That one was lene and lyke a pyned ghost, 
That other loked as he wolde me have slayne: 
And to me ward as he gan for to coost, 
Whan that he was even at me almoost, 
I sawe a knyfe hid in his one sieve, 
Whereon was wryten this worde mischeve. 

1 There was an ^ectation of smart- French CaosATyfirmi being maridBdirtA 

ness in the trimming of his hose, Tet, the Cross. Henc^ C&oisage, Fr. ftr 

&C. TRIBUTE V. Crosatits. Suftu Da 

^ See Kikball-Grexk, in the Olos- Cange* Lat. Gloss, torn. i. p. IflOt. 

81^ td Shakespeare, edit 1771. Tn Slttkeqpeare*s Timon of AtObm^ 

* doiiUet, jacket Flavins says, 

* his 6oat-6leeve was so short iir*«« ;««j* «^ » Tf.«Mii*« *i/i ^.t^^M^^ 
» Pftg. 70. TTie deril might dance in ^°" ^j 'If i^^^ " "'"'*°*'™ 

his pnrse without meeUng with a single ^^ j ^^ y hinJ^weBU-ifidth I 
sixpence. Croucre is Cross, a piece of h Id 

money so called, from being nmiked ^ *u^"s^nt he'd be crowi'd tfatt 

With the cross. Hence the d*d phrase »»««» «*» ^^vX v«i/wi » •«»• 

tocr6ssthehdnd,t6t,togafejmofKi^. In unecoum. 

Chaucer's Marchaumt s Tiuc, when Act L Sc. ir. That is, not ihwa i^ i i tg 

January and MRy are marriedy it is sdid him in his humour, but giving lAh 

the priest ** C'rotfc^ ihem, and bad gbd money; Yet s jingle is inte^kd. So in 

^ouldtfaembtess;"r.t223. Urr. That fa, As rou likx ». ii iv. '< Tet I AoalA 

** He crossed the ne^-married couple," bear no cross if I did bear you ; Ibr I 

&c Indie poem before us, Rrons think you have no moniry in your putae.** 

says; .^'I have no co^e nor crosse*** A CRtrzAoox, a Portuguese coin, occttA 

p. 72. Ciirpent)ilr mentions a com, in ShfdrMpeare. 

called iii Lattn CiosATVs, iihd in old "^ P. 73. 
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And in his other sieve fliethoiigjit I mwe 

A spone of gold^ AiU of hony swete^ 

To feed a fole^ and for to prey a dawe% &c. 

L« same may be observed of the figure of Disdayne. 

He looked hawtie, he sette eche man at nought; 
His gawdy garment with scomes was al wrought^ 
With indignacyon lyned was his hode ; 
He frowned as he wolde swore by cockes blode *. 

He bote* the lyppe, he loked passynge coye; 
His face was belymmed, as bees had hym stonnge : 
It was no tyme with hym to jape nor toye, 
Envye hath wasted his Ijrver and his lounge ; 
Hatred by the herte so had hym wrounge, 
That he loked pale as asshes to my syghte : 
Disdayne, I wene, this comberous <?rab is hyghte.-*- 

Forthwith he made on me a proude assawte, 

With scomfull loke movyd all in mode" ; 

He wente about to take me in a fawte, 

He fround, he stared, he stamped where he stoode : 

I loked on hym, I wende*^ he had be woode* : 

He set the arme proudly under the syde. 

And in this wyse he gan with me chyde. ^ 

In the Crowns of Lawrell our author attempts the higher 
etry : but he cannot long support the tone of solemn descrip- 
n. These are some of the most ornamented and poetical 
iiizas. He is describing a garden belonging to the superb 
Uce of Fame. 

In an herber^ I sawe brought where I was; 
The byrdes on the brere sange on every syde, 

to «atch A silly bird. ** in anger. 

^^ Holt's (Mith in. Lydgtte. B9^ ^ weeiMd» thoagbt. 
^▼ol li. p. 383. * mad. ^ P. 69- 

*^'" * See supr. p. 65. 
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With aleys ensandyd about in compas^, 
The bankes enturfed with singular solas, 
Enrailed ¥dth rosers^ and vines engraped; 
It was a new comfort of sorowes escaped. 

In the middes a cundite, that curiously was cast 
With pypes of golde, engushing out streames 
Of cristall, the clerenes these waters tar past, 
Enswimminge with roches, barbilles, and breames. 
Whose skales ensilvred again the son beames 
Englisterd 

Where I sawe growyng a goodly laurell tre, 
Enverdured with leave, continually grene; 
Above in the top a byrde of Araby, 
Men call a Phenix : her wynges bjrtwene 
She bet up a fyre with the sparkes fiill kene^ 
With braunches and bowes of the swete olyve. 
Whose fragraunt flower was chefe preservative 

Ageynst all infections with rancour enflamed: 

******** 

It passed all baumes that ever were named. 
Or gummes of Saby, so derely that be solde : 
There blewe in that garden a soft piplynge colde, 
Enbrething of Zephirus, with his pleasaunt wynde; 
Al frutes and flowers grew there in their kynde. 

Dryades there daunsed upon that goodly soile, 
With the nyne Muses, Pierides by name; 
Phillis and Testelis, there tresses with oyle 
Were newly enbibed : And, round about the same 
Grene tre of laurell, moche solacious game 
They made, with chaplettes and garlandes grene ; 
And formost of al dame Flora the queue; 

* It was surrounded with sand- ▼. 1651. seq. A !}d our author, infr.pb 
walks. The ruddy rotary, 

^ rose-tree^ See Chaucer*9 Rom. B. The pretty rosemary, &€. 
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Of somer so formally she foted the daunce: 

There Cinthius sat, twinklyng upon bis barpestrmges : 

And Jopas his instrument dyd avaunce, 

The poemes and stories auncyent in bringes 

Of Atlas astrology, &c. ^ — — 

3ur author, supposes, that in the wall surrounding the palace 
Pame were a thousand gates, new and old, for the entrance 
L egress of all nations. One of the gates is called Akgli a, 
^hich stood a leopard**. There is some boldness and ani- 
lion in the figure and attitude of this ferocious animal. 

The buyldyng thereof was passing commendable ; 
Wheron stode a lybbard crowned with gold and stones, 
Terrible of countinnunce and passing formidable, 
As quickly ' touched as it were fleshe and bones, 
As gastly that glaris ^^ as grimly that grones. 
As fiersly frownyng as he had ben fyghtynge, 
And with firme fote he shoke forthe his writynge. 

Skelton, in the course of his allegory, supposes that the poets 
•^eate, or learned men, of all nations, were assembled before 
las. This groupe shews the authors, both antient and mo- 
n, then in vogue. Some of them are quaintly characterised, 
ay are, first, — Olde Quintilian, not with his Institutes of 
|uence, but with his Declamations: Theocritus, with his 
^icall relacions: Hesiod, the Icononucar^ : Homer, the 
hehistofiar: The prince of eloquence^ Cicero : Sallust, who 
te both the history of Catiline and Jugurth : Ovid, enshryned 
B the Mtisys nine : Lucan ^ : Statins, writer of Achilleidos : 

^, sa seq. * P. 28. I not acqueyntyd with Muses of Mari, 
vitli as much h'fe. f glares. Nor with metris of Lucan nor Virgile ; 
t cannot decypher this appellation. Nor with sugrcd diteys of Cichero, 
Of the popularity of Lucan in the Nor of Omere to folowe the fressli style. 
am I have given proofs in the And again, speaking of Julius C«sar, 
IjrD^ssEiiTATiow, voL 1. Jo whjch Lydgate refers to Lucan's Phabsalia, 
11 here add others. The foUowing ^jch he calls the " Records of Zuam." 
M occurs m Lydgate s Prologub n>id. foL 2. b. Peter de Blois, in writ- 
a I*TFF AND Passiook of the bUttid iBg to a professor at Paris, about the 
^a^ AUfOim [Alban] and seynt ye«rn70,8ays, " Prisdanus, et TulKus, 
•M;^^ written m 1439. MSS. Xttcama,et Persiu8,istisuntdiive8tri." 
^^V^n. Oxon. Num. xxxviii. fol. 1. Epimol. iv. fol. S. edit. 1517. fol. 
"ii^ver pnntcd.] Eberhardus Bethuuiensis, called Gkm-^ 

OL. III. X 
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Persius, with problems diffbse : VirgU, Juvenal, Livy : Eniiius, 
who wrote of marciall wayre : Aulus Gellius, that ruMe histch 
riar: Horace, with his New Poetry^: Maister Terence, the 
famous comicar^ with Plautus: Seneca, the tragedian: Boe- 
thius : Maximian, with his madde dities ham dotyng age wolde 
jape with young fob/ ^ : Boccacio, with his volumes grete : Qdn- 
tus Curtius: Macrobius, who treated of Scipioris dreamt i 
Poggius Florentinus, with many a mad tdU^ : a friar o£ France 
syr Gaguine, who frowned on mejidl angrily^ : Plutarch and 
Petrarch, two famous clarkes : Lucilius, Valerius Maximusi 
Propertius, Pisander", and Vincentius Bellovacensis, who 
wrote the Speculum Historiale. The catalogue is closed 
by Gower, Chaucer, and Lydgate, who first adorned the En- 
glish language ° : in allusion to which part of their characters* 
Aeir apparel is said to shine beyond the power of description* 

ciSTA, a philologist who wrote about the elegance : and that the Facktus wec^ 

year 1130, in apoem on Vbbsificatiok, universally esteemed in Ita]y» Franc^' 

says of Philip Gualtier, author of a po- Spain, Germany, Enffland, and m^^^ 

pular epic poem called ALEXAKnasis, countries that cultivatea pure Latimt^'' 

that he shines with the light of Lucan. Poggius*8 Intectita. InTecuin Lauren.'*^' 

«Lucet Alexander Lucaniluce." And Vallam, f. 82. b. edit, ut supr. 
of Lucan he observes, " Metro lucidiore °* Robert, or Rupert, Gaguin, a G**"^ 

cprft." [See supr. p. S. 4.1 It is easy man, minister general of the Maturin^^*^ 

to conceive why Lucan should have been who died at Paris 1502. His most f3^^ 

a favorite in the dark aces. mous work is Compxmdiuii suna FaA9<^'^ 

' That is, Horace's Art op Poktey. corum Gestis, from Pharamond to tfc** 

Vinesauf wrote db Nova Pobteia. Ho- author's age. He has written, amxm:^^ 

race's Art is frequently mentioned many other pieces, Latin orations as^U 

under this title. poems, printed at Paris in 1498. Tl:>^ 

^ His six £legie$ De incommodis se- history of Skelton's quarrel with him. >* 

nectiUis* [See supr. p. 4.] Reinesius not known. But he was in £nglarxi# 

thinks that Maximinian was the bishop as ambassador from the king of FVanc^;f 

of Syracuse, in the seventh century : a in 1490. He was a particular friend, of 

most intimate frien^l, and the secretary, of dean Colet. 

pope Grregory the Great Epist. adDaum. ^ Our author got the name of Fisan- 

p. 207. These Elegies contain many der, a Greek poet, from Macrobius, wIk> 

things superior to the taste of that period, cites a few of his verses. 

1 Poggius flourished about the year ° In the hoke of PhUip iS^Mtrow, he fisys, 

1 450. By his mad tales, Skelton means Gower* sEngfyshe is old, but that Chaucer's 

bis pACBTiiE, a set of comic stories, very Engfyshe is wel allowed : he adds^ tbt 

licentious and very popular. See Pog- Lydgate vnrites after an kyer rattt and 

gius's Works by 'Phomas Aucuparius, thathe has been censured for his elevation 

fol. Argentorat 1513. f. 157—184. ofphrase; but acknowledges, <* No nttn 

The obscenity contained in these com- can amend those matters that be hMk 

positions gave great ofience, and fell pend." p. 2S7. In RastalFs TbUmIi 

under the particiuar censure of the learn- in English, printed in the fcj|^ fiC 

ed Laurentius Valla. The objections Henry the Eighth, these three an OMb- 

of Valla, Poggius attempts to obviate ; tioned in the Prologue, wbich k in 

by saying, that Valla wasa clown, a cynic, stanxas, as the only EngU^ poets. ¥ritb-> 

and a pedant, without any ideas of wit or out date. 4to. 
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and their tabards to be studded with diamcmds and rubies p. < 
That only these three English poets ate here mentioned, may 
be considered as a proof, thatoiily these three were yet thought 
^o deserve the name. 

No writer is more unequal than Skelton. In the midst of a 
page of the most wretched ribaldry, we sometimes are surprized 
^^itih three or foiu: nervtms and manly lines, like these. 

Ryot and Revell be in your court roules, 
Mayntenaunce and Mischefe these be men of myght, 
Extorcyon is counted with you for a knyght.^ 

Skelton's modulation in the octave stanza is rough and in- 

liarmonious. The following are the smoothest lines in the 

poem before us ; which yet do not equal the liquid melody of 

X«ydgate, whom he here manifestly attempts to imitate^. 

« 

Lyke as the larke upon the somers daye. 
When Titan radiant buinisheth his hemes bright, 
Mounteth on hye, with her melodious laye. 
Of the son shyne engladed with the light 

The following little ode deserves notice; at least as a spe- 
c^imen of the structure and phraseology of a love-soijinet about 
tJie close of the fifteenth century. 

To MAISTRESS MaRGARY WeNTWORTH, 

With margerain* gentill. 

The flowre of goodly hede% 
Embrawdered the mantill 

Is of your maydenhede". 
Plainly I can not glose^ ; 

Ye be, as I devine*. 
The praty primerose. 

The goodly columbyne. 
With margerain gentiUj &c. 

* ^. td. flcq^ « Ibid. p. 15. " viiginity. 

^^•8^ ^ In trutfa, I cannot flatter or deceive. 

^. ^argebun, the herb Maigorani. Or, glose may be, simply to write* 

*^mu cer. Ass. Lad. 56, ' as I imagine. So Chaucer, Non. 

'^'^•^ vpaa tfuit a potte of Maeoelain. P»- T. 1S81. 

SoodUbedy goodness. I can noon harme of no woman dihine, 

N 2 
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Benyne, courteis, and meke, 

With wordes well devised ; 
In you, who lyst to seke. 

Be' vertues well comprysed.' 
JVith margerain getUiUj 

Thejknxre of goodly hede^ 
Embrawdered the mantiU 

Is ofymir maydenhede. 

For the same reason this stanza in a* sonnet to Maist^^^ets 
Margaret Hussey deserves notice. 

Mirrj' Margaret 

As Midsomer flbwre, 
Gentyll as faucon. 

Or hawke* of the towre. * 

As do the foUowing flowery lyrics, in a sonnet addressed ^ 
Maistress Isabell Pennel. 

— — Your colowre 
Is lyke the daisy flowre. 
After the April showre, 

Sterre of the morowe graye ! 
The blossome on the spraye, 
The freshest flowre of Maye ! 

Madenly demure, 
Of womanhede the lure ! &c.^ 

But Skelton most commonly appears to have mistaken 1 ^^ 
genius, and to write in a forced character, except when he ^ 
indulging his native vein of satire and jocularity, in tlie 
minstrel-metre above mentioned : which he mars 1^ a mulf 
plied repetition of rhymes, arbitrary abbreviations (^ the vei 
cant expressions, hard and sounding words newly-coined, 
patches of Latin and French. . This anomalous and mi 
mode of versification is, I believe, supposed to be peculiar 

y are. * f. 41. In th^ king*g mewB in 

**i «9. tower, ^P* *♦!• 
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our author^. I am not, however, quite certain that it origi- 
nated with Skelton. 

About the year 1512, Martin Coccaie of Mantua, whose 
true name was Theophilo Folengo^ a Benedicdne monk of 
Casino in Italy, wrote a poem entitled Phantasije Macaro- 
NicJB, divided into twenty-five parts. This is a burlesque La- 
dn poem, in heroic metre, checquered with Italian and Tuscan 
[Maatuan] words, and those of the plebeian character, yet not 
destitute of prosodical harmony. It is totally satirical, and 
has some degree of drollery ; but the ridicule is too frequently 
founded on obscene or vulgar ideas. Prefixed is a similar 
burlesque poem called Zanitonella, or the Amoivs of To* 
neHufi and Zanina^ : and a piece is subjoined, with the tide o{ 
MoscHEA, or the War with the Flies and the Ants. The 
author died in 1544^; but these poems, widi the addition of 
some epistles and epigrams, in the same style, did not, I be- 
lieve, appear in print before the year 1554 ^. Coccaie is often 
cited by Rabelais, a writer of a congenial cast^. The three 
last books, containing a description of hell, are a parody on 
part of Dante's Inferno. In the preface, or Apologetica, 
our author gives an account of this new species of poetry, since 
called the Macaronic, which I must give in his own words. 
*' Ars ista poetica nuncupatur Ars Macaronica, a Macaroni-' 
bus derivata: qui Mdcarones sunt quoddam pulmentum, farina, 
caseo, butyro compaginatum, gi'ossum, rude, et * rusticanunu 

* I hare given spedmens. But the <* Perhaps formed from Zanni, or 

fi^kmiy pnmge in the Boke of CMm GioTanni, a foolish cbara^er on the 

.CImd afloraa an apposite ezampUi at one Italian stage. See Riccobuui, Tn.^xa« 

"nrr. p. 18d. Ital. ch. u. p» 14. seq. 

Of audie Tasabundus * See his Life> Jac. Phil Thomasin's 

SpeakeUi «oS« mutiduM. ^^- P***^' ^^^ '***^' P' ''*• 

Howaomc syng let abundus, kc, ' At Venic^vo. Again, 1564. And, 

Cuntipdtetm 1613, Svo. [These Are the only editions 

Xt^mar^intfUHs I have seen pf Coqciae's work. DeBure 

EA uxor vd andUal **y^ *® *"* edition was in 1517. See 

Wdcome Jacke and GilU, ^s curious catalogue of Poetes Latins 

My pretty Petronilla, modemesfacetieux, vutgairenuta ajtpeUes 

And you wil be stilla Macaroniques. B«l. In8t»uct. Bel. 

You shall have. your willa : I^** **»™- '• 5 ^' P* ^^^- seq— Addi- 

Of such pater nmter pckes tkws.] ^ ^ , ,. . . 

AU the vrorlde spckes. " ^^ ^""^ >^' c. 13. ii. 1. xi. 3. 
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Ideo Macaronica nil nisi grossedinem, ruditatem, et Voc^- 
BULAZZOS9 debet in se continere K" Vavassor observ^ thaJi 
Coccaie in Italy, and Antonius de Arena in France^ were 
two first, at least the chief, authors of the semi-latin biirle$qi 
poetry ^ As to Antonius de Arena, he was a civilian of 
gnon ; and wrote^ in the year 1519, a Latin poem in 
verses, ridiculously interlarded with French words and 
It is addressed to bis fellow-students, or, in his own woi 
*^Adsttos.compagnones studiantes^ qm sunt de persona friaii U ^h 
bassos dansas, in galanti stilo bisognatas, cum guerra 
totum ad longum sine require^ et cum guerra Neapolitana^ et 
revoluta Genuensiy et guerra Avenionensij et epistpla adjahi^^ 
simdm garsam pro passando lo tempos'K^* I have gone oqt 
my way, to mention these two obscure writers^ with 90 mui 
particularity, in order to observe, that Skelton, their col 
rary, probably copied their manner : at least to shew, thattl^ is 
singular mode of versification was at this time fashionable, n^^ot 
only in England, but. also in France and Italy. Nor did it 
cease to be remembered in EIngland, and as a species of 
thought to be founded by Skelton, till even so late as the diK: 
of queen Elizabeth's reign. As appears fi*om thefollowing po^. 
on the Spanish Armada, which is filled with Latin words. 

A Skeltonicall salutation. 
Or condigne gratulation, 
And just vexation. 
Of the Spanish nation ; 

• r 

^ See Menag. Diction. Ettmol. The authors are anonymoiM; cad 

Orio. Lang. Franc, edit. 1694. p. 462. of the pieces are little comedies Inn 
V. Macarons. And Oct. Ferrarius, • for representation. There is a M( 

Obio. Italic. ronic poem in h^xameten^ called 

' DicT. LuDR. p. 453. LEMo-MiDMNXAbyDrummoodof I 

1 [I belieTe one of the most popular thornden, printed with Nplet» and a 

of Arena's Macaronic poems, is his face on this species of poetij, bj Gi 

MnoRA Enterpriaa CatUoqui Imperato- at Oxford, 1691. 4to.^i-Ai>Dcno«t. 
m, printed at Avi^on in 1537. It is ^ Erythrsus mentions Benutf 

an ingenious pasquinade on Charles the Stephonius as writing in this waj. 

Fifth's expedition into France. The nacoth. i. p. 160. See also «pioe| 

date of the Macaronic Miscellany, in in Baudius, which hare a x^jxiurt of _ 

▼arious languages, entitled, Macha- Greek and Latin languages; aiidwfas^^ 

ROKZA vARiA, and printed in the Gothic others have imitated, in 

character, without place, is not known. Latin. 
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That in a bravado 
Spent many a crusado, 
In setting fordi the armado 
England to envado^ &c. ^ 

But I must not here forget, tiiat Dunbar, a Scotch poet of 
Skelton's own age, already mentioned, wrote in this way. His 
Testament of Maister Akdro Kennedy, which represents 
the character of an idle dissolute scholar, and ridicules the fu- 
neral ceremonies of the Romisfa communion, has almost every 
alternate line composed of the formularies of a Latin Will, and 
shreds of the breviary^ mixed with what the French call Latin 
de cuisine^. There is some humour, arising from these biu'- 
lesque applications, in the following stanzas.^ 

In die inece sejmUurce, 
I will have nane but our awin gang°, 
' Et dtios rusticos de rure^ 
Ber^nd ane barrell on a stangP ; ' 

* Printed at Oi^fbrd by Joseph Barnes, bylord Nottingbam's playei^, and print* 
ISIB9* 4to. See also a doggrel piece of ed in quarto, at London, in 1601, is in- 
t&is kind^ in imitation of Skelton, intro- troduced by John Skeltom^ poet laureat 
Aneed into Browne's Shepherd's Pips, to king Hewiy the Etgkth* The second 
hand* 1614. Qvo. Perhaps this way of part, prints with tlw former, is intror 
writing is ridiculed by Shakespeare^ duced by Frtak Tuck, with whom I am 
Ifaaar Wives of Wnms. A. ii. Sc. i less acquainted. [FViar Tudc is, bow- 
Where Falstafie says, << I will not say, ever, mentioned in Skelton*s play of 
Pity me, *tb not a soldier's phrase, but Magnificence, f. 5. b. 

t say love me: by me *...,. ^ i^ .. _i' 

__. t. . 1. L J • u Another bade shave halfe my berae, 

mne own true knight, by day or mght, ^„ ^ ^oyes to the pylery gan me plucke, 

Or toy kind of bght, with all his might ^nd wolde have made me freer tocee 

With Uiee to fight. To preche oute of the pylery holew 

Bee also the Interlude of P^ramus and AnDtnoKs.] 

TkiabCf in the Midsummer Night's r-n ^ f i7_ . rn. . 

KZ7L rfcA«« ».n'^*^ «>»...o*oi,r ;« [For «"» account of Fryar Tuck, *ee 

Dekam. Often printed separately in ^ j^ , DlustniticHis of Shak- 

onaitOt as a droll for Bartholomew rair. *" * ^ Jr %> ir^ « ^ ^T^ 

SS-A^tiUe of BoT«,K XH. Wexveb.' *e*5«> »^^- ^'^<' " ^"P^ ^n, 

£*^^°T^li"IT*°^?JSf^^ ^s2"AHi.Sc;ii.sHP<»H%Edmb. 

^ ^ff^^ *^ i?*^ ^"^^f *"* 177a p. 35. And the Notw of the 
mrt of T. Heywood 8 two-fold play on '""•P'-'J'. ^"y mc i^vw. «i uie 

STwd of Huntingdon, entitled, « Ko, ^^^ "* ingenious editor ; who »y8. 

Srt^l of HuntiLdon's doi^all, af- t^» P»n«'« » D«r« is a most j^e 
\^n WW* u» nuuuA^m/u o uvvruxou, cm -j--Q^iy ^jj jJjq popish htamcs. p. 248. 

mwndB called Rohm Hood of merry rV^ " l;,-^:, *^ ^^ ^ 

Jtewoode^ with his love to chaste Ma- ^ S' * «^«-«;««. 

Skihriterd Fitzwater»s daughter, af- ; My pwn merry compamons. 

terwmrds his fair maid Marian," acted * stwce* 
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Drinkand and playand cap out, eyen 
Sicut egomet toldwm / 
Singand and greitand with the stevin S 
Pottm meum cumjletu miscebam. 

I will no priestis for me sing, 

Dies iUcj dies inz^ ; 

Nar yet no bellis for me ring 

Skut semper soletjieri ; 

But a ba^pyp to play a spring, 

Et unum ale-wisp ante me^ 

Instead of torchis, for to bring, , 

Quahior lagenas cervisia, 

Within the graif to sett, fit thing. 

In modum crucisjuxta me^ 

To fle the feyndis % then hardly sing 

De terra plasmasti me, ^ 

We must, however, acknowledge, that Skelton, notwitb' 
standing his scurrility, was a classical scholar; and in that a^ 
pacity he was tutor to prince Henry, afterwards king Henrf 
the Eighth : at whose accession to the throne, he was appcnntedl 
the royal orator. He is styled by Erasmus, ^^ Britannicanmi 
literarum decus et lumen ^." His Latin elegiacs are pure^ and 



^ With that verse, or stanza, in the curse for the miller's eelet that 

Fsalmsy ** I have mingled my drink with stolne. 
weeping." 

' A hymn on the resurrection in the All you that stolen the miller's 
missal, sung at funerals. Laudate dommum dt ca£tf» 

' Instead of a cross on ray grave to And all they that have consented tbeitlffir 
keep off the devil. JBenedkamus donUno," 

' A verse in the Psalms. See other c, » i. > m * 

instances in Dunhar, ibid. p. 73. In ^f * ?^ ""^ Becket b martyrdom, Jii 

George Bannatyne's manuscript collec- J^««f ' S."^'. «.* u'^""* ^- P- ^ 

tion of old Scotch poetry are many ex- J^"^- ^22. 4to. Hith«r we uM le- 

amples of tliis mixture: die impropViety ^^ the old Caroll on the BoAa^H«A», 

of which was not perhaps pen^v^ by g«*™« \ ??:'^'"°- »d p^ Neubt<B. 

our ancestors. Ibid. p. 268^ Seeavei^ "{»^- ^«^- "JH, P' 74a [See «ko i»pr. 

ludicrous specimen in Harsenet's dI V"^' '• P- ^L^T J?^ ^ "^""^ 

TECnoN,p:i56. Where he mentions a ^3^"^'" *^^ ^^». ^™f » ^*« "* 

witch who has learned " of an oM wife "» ^^"^ ""% ^^^ ^,,5?"'7** 

in a chimnies end Pax, max. fix, for a """"^i^?^ ^"^.i^^Ji' ^^^- '^^• 
spell ; or can say sir John of Gi-antam's ®^ "'* P' *"*^- ^^^- 
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often uiihiixed with the monastic phraseology ; and they provei 
that if his natural propensity to the ridiculous had not more 
fiequendy seduced him to follow the whimsies of Walter Mapes 
and Golias^, than to copy the elegancies of Ovid, he would 
have appeared among the first writers of Latin poetry in En- 
gland at the general restoration of literature. Skelton could 
not avoid acting as a buffoon in any language, or any character. 
I cannot quit Skelton, of whom I yet fear too much has been 
already said, without restoring to the public notice a play, or 
Morality, written by him, not recited in any catalogue of hi$ 
Works, or annals of English typography; and, I believe, at 
pi^esent totally unknown to the antiquarians in this sort of li- 
^ci^ature. It is. The Nigramansir, a morall Enterlude atul 
^pitkie written byMkister Skelton laureate^ and plaid before 
^ Hng and other estatys at Woodstoke on Palme Sunday. It 
^as printed by Wynkin de Worde in a thin quarto, in the 
year 1504^. It must have been presented before king Henry 
the Sevfflith, at the royal manor or palace, at Woodstock in 
Oxfordshire, now destroyed. The characters are a Necro- 
mancer, or conjurer, the devil, a notary public, Simonie ^, and 



two writers are often con- vnimeii Leo the Tenth, and with a view 

ibuaded. See the Second Dissertation, to that design, had collected many scarce 

James aays, that Golias was not a name books. Some few of these fell into my 

adopted by Mapes r but that there was a hands at his death. The rest, among 

nal writer of that name, a collection of which, I suppose, was this Interujoi;, 

w lnwe works he had seen. See MSS. were dispensed. 

[BiU. BodL] James, i. p. 320. Golias In the Mystery of Marie MAcniA-. 

and Bfapes appear to have been cotem- leke, written in 1512, a Heathen is in- 

porariesy and of a similar genius. Tlie troduced celebratine the service of Ma^ 

cmioiis reader will find many extracts hound, who is called SaracenontfnfoHis* 

from tliflir poetry, which has very great xmiM ;• in the midst of which he reads a 

merit in its way, among James's manu- Lesson from the Alcoran, consisting of 

script collections. The facility of these gibberish, much in the metre and manner 

old Latin rfaymen is amaring: and.they ^Skelton. MSS. Digh. 133. 

Iiave a d^pc® of humour imd elegance ^ Simony is introduced as a person in 

§uc eseoemng their ase. Sir Pemmt, an old Scotch poem, writtesa 

' My lamented friend Mr. William in 1527, by Stewart of Lome. See Ah- 

CoOiDSy wlKMe Odes will be remembered tient Scottish Poems. Edinb. 1770. 

wUlaany taste for true poetry remains, 8vo. p. 154. 

nHgrmoitfa. before hi. dettb : «.d he ^ j ^ ^^ ^^ ^., ^^^ 

axoRT OF the Restoration OF Learning And again, in an onticnt anonymous 
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Philargyria \ or Avarice. It is partly a satire on some abuses 
in the church ; yet not without a due regard to decency, and 
an i^parent respect for the dignity of the audience. The stay} 
or plot, is the tryal of Simony and Avarice : the devil is lb# 
judge, and the notary public acts as an assessor or scribe. The 
prisoners, as we may suppose, are found guilty, and ordered 
into hell immediately. There is no sort of propriety in callnf 
this play the Necromancer : for the only business and use- of 
this character is to open the subject in a long prologue^ to 
evoke the devil, fmd summon the court The devil kicks the 
necromancer, for waking him so soon in the morning: a.proe( 
that this drama was performed in the morning, perhaps in dM 
chapel of the palace. A variety of measures, with shreds of 
Latin and French, is used : but the devil speaks in the oetave 
stanza. One of the stage-directions is, Enter Bahebub mtk m 
Berde. To make him both frightful and ridiculous, the dc^ 
was most commonly ilitroduced on the stage, wearing ak«visil4 
with an immense beard ^. Philargyria quotes Seneca and safaiA 

Scotch poem, ibid. p. 253. At a feast, of Great Britaint wkathouB^wer^hMgk 

to which many disorderly persons are and lands appimOedf fir his proMoiif^aie, 

invited, among the rest are, 1551. 4to. 

. , , . ... * ThusinTurpin'sHuvoET-orCBAft- 
And twa lent naen thairby. lEMAGNi, the Saxacena appear -H*. 
Schur Ochir and schir Simony. ^e^tes larvas ia»bata8, comiitM, D* 
That is, sir Usury and sir Simony. Si- ^okibus coi^iles." c x^^UjAjd m 
MONT is also a character in Pierce Plow- ^^^^ ''fLSi^'^f' *? ®*^ Vx^adt re- 
man's Visions. Pass. sec. fol. viii. b. "'"'^c® ^^ ^^""P Mouskea. 
edit. 155a Wicclifle, who flourished J ot apries lui une barboir% 
about the year 1350, thus describes the Com diable comu et noin. 
state of Simony in his time. " Some 

lords, to colouren their Symony, wole There was a species of maaqiicnide ea- 

not take for themselves but kevcrchiefs lebrated by the ecdesiasties in Raaei^ 

for the lady, or a palfray, or a tun of called the Shxw op Bxajlds, cntiN^ 

wine. And when some lords wolden consisting of an ezhibitioii of the fomk 

present a good man and able, for love of formidabTe beajrds. Gr^^oiy of Toon 

god and cristen souls, then some ladies says, that the abbess o£ Paictoo wm te> 

been means to have a dancer, a tripper cused for suffering one of these ahewii 

on tapits, or hunter or hawker, or a wild called a Barbatoeia,' to be p e ifijnn e^ 

player of summers gamenes," &c. MSS. in her monastery. Hist. fib. z. c, n» 

C.C.C Cant. O. 161. 148. There is In the Epistlks of Peter de Bloiswe 

an old poem on this subject, MSS. have the following passage. ^ B^gb 

BodL 48. curiam sequuntorassiduehuCrioiHM^ceB- 

* Robert Crowley, a great reformer, didatrices, aleatores, dukwnurit canpo* 

of whom more hereafter, wrote ** llie nes, nebulatores, mimi, BARBATORia,bft- 

Fable of Philargyria, the great gigant latrones, et hoc genus omne. ** Emr. sir. 
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Austin: and Simony offers the devil a bribe. The devil re- 
jects her offer with much indignation : and swears by the Joule 
JEumemdesy and the hoary beard of Charon, that she shall be 
well fried and roasted in the wifathomable sulphur of Cocytus, 
together with Mahomet, Pontius Pilate, the traitor Judas, tod 
king Herod. The last scene is closed with a view dt hell, Md 
a dance between the devil and the necromancer. The dance 
ended, the devil trips up the necromanc^s heels, and disap-: 
pears in fire and smoke ^. Grreat must have been the edifica- 
tkm and entertainment which king Henry the Seventh and his 

WboKy fay BorbatortSt we are not to un- Angl. torn. iii. p. S3. Bat among thti 

dentand JBarbers, but mimics, or buf- religious, the Templars were permitted 

IboDSy dmuued in huge bearded masks, to wear long beards. In thq year 1311, 

In Don Quixote, die barber who per- king Edwanl the Second granted lettera 

ioaates the squire of the princess Mico- of safe conduct to his valet Peter Auger, 

iniamii, wwutb one of these masks, "una who had made a vow not to shave his 

pan Ijarba," &c. Part. prim. c. xxvi. beard ; and who halving resolved to visit 

L 9. And the countess of Trifaldi*s some of the holy places abroad as a pll- 

•quire has " la mas larga, la mas hor- grim, feared, on account of the letigtli 

ndst** &C. Part, sec c. xxxvi. 1. 8. See of his beard, that he might be mistaken 

OanrETAT. on Spkvser, vol. i. Sec- for a knight-templar, and insulted. 

nov II. Pat. iv. Edw. II. In Dugdale's War- 

About the eleventh century, and long wickshiee, p. 704. Many orders about 



beards were looked upon by the Beards occur in the registers of Un* 

clergy as a secular vanity ; and accord- coln*s-inn, cited by Dugdale. In the 

!^^ were worn by the laity only. Yet year 1542, it was ordered, that no mem- 

atJM^gland this distinction seems to have ber, wearing a beard, should presuine 

l^een more rigidly observed than in to dine in the hall. In 1553, says Dug- 

Fnmce. Malmesbury says, that king dale, "such as had beards should pay 

TOmiMf et the Norman invasion, sent twelve-pence for every meal Uiey'cdn- 

aides into Duke l^lliam*s camp ; who tinned them ; and every man to be 

Wportcd, that most of the ^ench army shaven, upon pain of being put out of 

wWBt prwsts, because their faces were commons." Okig. Jurio. c. 64. p. S44» 

thttfed* HisA lib. m. p.56. b. edit. SaviL In 1559, no member is permitted to wear 

159& Ther^^ation remained among any beard above a fortnight's growth; 

Aa £li|^isii clergy at least till the reign under pain of expulsion for the third 

<f rHenry the Eighth: for Longland transgression. But the fashion of wear- 

faUbop of Lincoln, at a Visitation of ing beards beginning to ^read, in 1560 

Oriel college, Oxford, in 1531, orders it was agreed at a conndl, that '* all or- 

ope oC the feUows, a priest, to abstain, ders before that time made, touching 

under pain of expulsion, frcMn wearing a Beards, should be void and repealed. 

Iiendf and pinked shoes, like a laic ; tmd Dugd. ibid. p. 245. 

not' to take the liberty. Tor the future, of ^ In the Mystery of Mart Maoda- 

frlffnlting and ridiculing the governor lxne, just mentioned, one of the stage 

and ftUowB of the society. Ordinat. directions is, '* Here enters the prynse 

ColL Oriel. Oxon. Append, ad Job. of the devylls in a stage, with hell on- 

TatxsLOWE, p. 339. See Edicts of king demeth the stage." MSS. Di6& 133. 
John, in Piynne, Libxrtat. Eccles. 
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court derived from the exhibition of so elegant and rational 
drama ! The royal taste for dramatic representation seems 
have suffered a very n^nd transition: for in the year 1520^ ^ 
goodlie comedie of Pkadut was played before king Henry th^ 
Eighth at Greenwich^. I have before mentioned Skelton^- 
play of Maonificence**. [The only copy of Skelton's 
comedy o£ Magnificence now remaining, printed by RastiE^ 
without date in a thin folio, has been most obligingly commor-— 
nicated to me by Mr. Oarrick ; whose valuable collection of ok^ 
Plays is alone a complete history of our stage. The first les^^ 
and the title are wanting. It Contains sixty folio pages in ths^ 
black letter, and tnust have tak^n up a very consideraUe tim^ 
in the representation. [See p. 162. supr.] The substance of 
the allegory is briefly this. Magnificence becomes a dope 
to his servants and &vorites, Fansy^ Counteifit Qnmienaneej 
Crafiy Conveyance^ Clohyd CoUision^ Courtly Abusion, and Fob/. 
At length he is seized and robbed by Adoersyte^ by whom he 
is given up as » prisoner to Paoei'te. He is next delivered to 
Despare and Mischefe^ who offer him a knife and a halter. He 
snatches the knife, to end his miseries by stabbing hhnsdf; 
when Good Hope and Redresse appear, and persuade him to 
take the mbarbe of repentance with some gostly gummeSy and a 

* HolUnsh. ill. 850. could play the beginning of tke hywUL, 

' It is in Mr. GaRick*s raluable cd- O Lux beaia TrinUat, a very pi^iikr 

lection. No date. 4to. Hawkins, in the mdody, and on winch manj AigmtMi 

HuTOKT OF Music, has first printed a canons were antiently conipoied, «■ a 

Song written by Skelton, alluded to in quart-pot at the tavern. See alaiH ftU. 

Ae Crowmb or Lawmll, and set to B. i. cb. vii. p. 90. ii. ]. p. Ida 
music by William Comishe, a musician By the vi'ay, the aborementkuwd WB- 

of the chapel royal under Henry the liam Cornish has a poem printed at tlw 

Seventh. B. i. ch. i. voL iii. p. S. Lond. end of Skelton*s Works, called a Tn^ 

1776. It begins, ti$e between l^mUhe amd Tfi/' i iiiaifin. 

Ah, beshrew you, by my fay, containing some anecdotes of the matm 

These wanton clarkes arc nice alway, &c. of antient music, written whUe tha aa- 

The same diligent and ingenious in- S?J^^ »" ^f^l^'l^JS^ ^^ 

quirer has happily illustrated a passage ^^^ ^^ ^» P" "'.^ *« ^^^e^^^T » 

fn Skelton's description of Ricxr. Ibid. ^"°»«' ^*»'" ^ "^"^ "T**^?^ *9 

B. Ui. ch. ix. voL ii. p. 354. ^'^^ masters, amafH( ikem ^ WnuaM 

^ ,, ^T CoRNisM. p. 517. Motley has aaakncd 

Counter he coulde O Lux upon a potto. Comysh a place in his CatalogueoTEn. 

That is, this drunken disorderly fellow gli&h musicians. 
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few drammes of devocyon. He becomes acquainted with CiV- 
^umspeccyouy and Pefseverance, follows their directions) and 
seeks for happiness in a state of penitence and contrition. 
There is some humour here and there in the dialogue^ but the 
allusions are commonly low. The poet hardly ever aims at 
dl^rical painting, but the figure of PovER'rv is thus drawn^ 
^ xxiii. a. 

A, my bonys ake, my lymmys be sore,' 

A lasse I haue the cyatyca full euyll in my hyppe, 

J^ lasse where is youth that was wont for to skyppe ! 

I am lowsy, and vnlykynge, and fall of scurffe, 

My coloure is tawny-coloured as a turffe : ' ^ ' 

I am PovERTiE that all men doth hate, 

I am baytyd with doggys at euery mannys gate : 

I am raggyd and rent, as ye may se. 

Full few but they have envy at me. 

Nowe must I this carcase lyft up. 

He dyned with Delyte, with Poverte he -must sup. 

Th« stage-direction then is, ^^ Hie accedat ad levandum Mag- 
nificence." It is not impossible, that Despare offering the 
^iSk and the halter, might give a distant hint to Spenser. 
The whole piece is strongly marked with Skelton's manner, 
uid contains every species of his capricious versification*. I 
Wve been prolix in describing these two dramas, because they 
pUu% Skelton in a class in which he never has yet been viewed, 
dial of a Dramatic poet And although many Moralities 
w^e now written, yet these are the first that bear the name of 
dieir author. There is oflen much real comedy in these ethic 
interludes, and their exemplifications of Virtue and Vice in 
^ abstract, convey strokes of character and pictures of life 
>nd manners. I take this opportunity of remarking, that a 

* [Counterfet Countenance says, f. vi. a. 

,But nowe wyll I — ^— 
In battarde ryme of doggrell gyse 
TeU you where of my name doth ryie,] 
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MorXlity-maker was a professied occupation at Paris. Pierre 
Gringoire is called, according to the style of his age^ Ckmpfh 
siteur^ Historien et Facteur de Mysteres^ ou C&niedieSy in wtudi 
he was also a performer. His principal piece, written at die 
command of Louis the Twelfth, in consequence of a quand 
with the pope and the states of Venice, is entitled, Le Jeu du 
Prince de Sots et Mere Sotte^joue aux Halles de Paris. It was 
printed at Paris in 151 1 *. — AnniTioNS.] 

Moralities seem to have arrived at their height about the 
close of the Seventh Henry's reign*. This sort of spectacle 
was now so &shionable, that John Rastall, a learned typogrnr 
pher, brother-in-law to sir Thomas More, extended its pro- 
vince, which had hitherto been confined, either to moral alle- 
gory, or to religion blended with buffoonery, and conceived a 
design of making it the vehicle of science and philoac^y* 
Widi this view he published, A new Interlude and a men/j 
of the nature of the iiii Elements^ declaringe many proper points 
qfphylosophy naturaU and dyvers straunge landys\ Sfc ^ In the 
cosmographical part of the play, in which the poet professes to 
treat of dyvers straunge regyons^ and of the neiojbunde laniys^ 
the tracts of America recently discovered, ahd the manner) 
of the natives, are described. The characters are, d Messen- 
ger who speaks the prologue. Nature, Humanity, Stddious 
Desire, Sensual Appetite, a Taverher, Experience, and Igno- 
rance. ^ 

* [See Moiis. TAbb^ Gdujet, Bibl. The West-Indies were diipofcrad 1^ 
Franc, torn. xi. p. 212.] Columbus in 1492. 
' See supr. p. 42. < For the s&ke df coimectkm I wfll 
' Amon^ Mr. Garrick's Otn Plats, here mention soitie more «f BartiU*t 
[Imperf.] i. vol. 3. It was written about pieces. He was a great writer o^ tt^ 
]510» or rather later. One of the cha- tz&ludzs. He Has Written, <* Of OiH- 
racters is Nature naturate : under which tylness and Nobtlttx. A dyalflge b»- 
title Bale inaccurately mentions this tween the maiichilunty the kny^i^ aid 
piece, viii. 75. See Percy, Ess. Eng. the plowman, disputyoge.whoissvcnf 
Stage, p. 8; edit. 1767. Who supposes gentylman, tmd how men shuld oometo 
this play to have been written about 1510, auctoryte, compiled in maner oC an Is> 
from the following lines, txrlude. l^toi dyrers totxs and onnt 
— — Within this xx yere addyd tfaerto, ttf make mery pastyme and 
Westwarde be founde new landes, disport J, RastdU me fieri fecU*** Print- 
That we never harde tell of before this. ^ hy himself in quarto, without date. 
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' I hnre bef<H>e observed, that the frequent and public exhi^ 
bitiKm of personifieations in the Pageaunts, which antiently 
accompanied every high festivity, greatly contributed to dhe*- 
rish the spirit of allegorical poetry, and even to enrich the 
imagination of Spenser!^. The Morai^ities, which now be> 
gan to acquire new celebrity, and in which the same groupes 
of the impersonated vices and virtues appeared, must have 
concurred in producing this effect And hence, at the same 
time, we are led to account for the national relish, for allego- 

Fl " O what a gret welth and.** Also, of London : the scene of one of her im- 

" A new Commodyte in Englysh in ma- postures is laid in sir Thomas More's 

mr oC an Enterlude ryght elygant and house at Chelsea. The author, one of 

foil of craft of rhetoryck : wherein is her dupes, is Walter Smyth. Emprynted 

ihewed and dyscrybyd, as well the beute at L<md(m at the sygne of the Meremayde 

of good propertes of women, as thejrr at PoUisgate next to Chepewde by J, Ras- 

Tjees and evyll rondicions, with a mo- tall, fol. It will he sufficient to hav0 

nQ conclusion and exhortation to ver- given this short incidental notice of a 

tBW. J, Rastall me imjnimi /ecU, ** In piece which hardly deserves to be named. 

fo^ without date. This is in English Rastall wrote and printed many other 

^icne» and contains twelve leaves. Pa. pieces, which I do not mention, as un- 

. " UHebea" &c. He reduced a dialogue connected with the history of our poetry. 

rfLudaninto English verse, much after I shall only observe further, in general, 

ibe manner of an mterlude, viz. *< Ne- that he was eminently skilled in ma- 

i, ciOMANTiA. A Dialogue of Lucyan for thematics, cosmography, history, our 

. Ui fantasy fayned for a 7iie9^;>a5/ymf,&c. municipal law, and theology. He died 

'^'SattaUmeJierijrecit.** It is trans- 1536. 

|**<d from the Latin, and has Latin ^ And of Shakespeare. There is a 

MIestn the margin. It may be doubted, passage^ in Amtont and Cleopatra, 

^"listber Rastall was not the printer only where the metaphor is exceedingly beau- 

<>ftfiese pieces. If the printer only, they tiful ; but where the beauty both of the 

^ht come from the festive genius of expression and the allusion is lost, un- 

^brother sir Thomas More. ButRas- less we recollect the frequency and the 

^ Appears to have been a scholar. He nature of these shews in Shakespeare*8 

^ educated at Oxford ; and took up age. Act iv. Sc. xi. I must cite the 

^ employment of printing as a profes- whole of the context, for the sake of the 

Bon at that time esteemed liberal, and last hemistich. 

*< oinsuitable to the character of a ^ , , ^ . , 

^•Miied and ingenious man. An En- Sometmie we see a cloud that s dra- 

8l*4 transUtion of Terence, called Te- ^ gonish, 

»tti in English, with a prologue in A vapour sometmie, hke a bear or hon ; 

"taiM, beginning « The famous renown A towred citadel, a pendant rock, 

*wugh the worlde is spronge,** is be- A forked mountain, or blue promon- 
^«l, at least from similarity of type, ^'X , , , 

to be by Rastall. In quarto, without With trees upon t, that nod unto the 
^ He published, in 1 525, The MERY , ^©[^ 

G«»m of one caUyd Edyth the lyeng And mock our eyes vdth aur. Thou st 
%*»». This is a description, in En- s«en these signs, 

tfA rhymes, of the frauds practised by They are Black Vesper s Pageants.— 
• female sharper in the neighbourhood 
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rical poetry, which so long prevailed among our ancestor——^ 
By means of these spectacles, ideal beings became 
and popular objects : and emblematic imagery, which at 
sent is only contemplated by a few retired readers in the 
fiolete pages of our elder poets, grew familiar to the geoer^^ 
eye* 
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SECTION XXXIV. 



XN a work of this general and comprehensive nature, in which 
the fluctuations of genius are surveyed, and the dawnings or 
declensions of taste must alike be noticed, it is impossible that 
every part of the subject can prove equally splendid and in- 
teresting. We have, I fear, been toiling for some time through 
materials, not perhaps of the most agreeable and edifying na- 
ture. But as the mention of that very rude species of our 
drama, called the Morality, has incidentaUy diverted our at- 
tention to the early state of the English stage, I cannot omit 
so fortunate and seasonable an opportunity of endeavouring to 
relieve the weariness of my reader, by introducing an obvious 
digression on the probable causes of the rise of the Mysteries, 
which, as I have before remarked, preceded, and at length pro- 
duced, these allegorical &bles. In tiiis respect I shall imitate 
those map-makers mentioned by Swift, who 

— — O'er inhospitable downs, 
Place elephants for want of towns. 

•Nor shall I perhaps fail of being pardoned by my reader, if, 
OD the same principle, I should attempt to throw new light oh 
the history of our theatre, by pursuing this enquiry tiirough 
those deductions which it will naturally and more immediately 
su^est^. 

About the eighth century, trade was principally carried on 
liy m^ans of fairs, which lasted several days. Charlemagne 
^established many great marts of this soit in France; as did 
"William the Conqueror, and his Norman successors, in £n-> 

• Compare voL ii. p. 67. 
^6l. III. *o 
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gland ''• The merchants, who frequented these &irs in nume- 
rous caravans or companies, employed every art to draw tlie 
people together. They were therefore accompanied by juglers, 
minstrels, and buffoons ; who were no less interested in giving 
their attendance, and exerting all their skill, on these occft- 
sions. As now but few large towns existed, no public spectap 
cles or popular amusements were established ; and as the se- 
dentary pleasures of domestic life and private society were yet 
unknown, the fair-time was the season for diversion* In pro- 
portion as these shews were attended and encouraged, they 
began to be set off with new decorations and improvements: 
and the arts of buffoonery, being rendered still more attractive 
by extending their circle of exhibition, acquired an importanoe 
in the eyes of the people. By degrees the clergy, observing 
that the entertainmente of dancings music, and mimicry, odu. 
bited at these protracted annual celebrities, made the peofik 
less religious, by promoting idleness and a love of festivit]^ 
proscribed these sports, and excommunicated the perfoormen. 
But finding that no regard was paid to their censures, tiiej 
changed their plan, and determined to take these recreations 
into their own hands. They turned actors ; and instead of 
pro&ne mummeries, presented stories taken from l^ends or 
the bible. This was the origin of sacred comedy. The death 
of saint Catharine, acted by the monks of saint Dennis, rivalled 
the popularity of the professed players. Music was admitted 
into the churches, which served as theatres for the representa- 
tion of holy farces. The festivals among the French, called 
La fete de Foux, de l'Ane', and des Innocens, at lengtli 

^ See supr. voL ii. p. ] 15. abolish the Festuh Asikoeum, eum tii 

* For a most fUll and comprehensive vanitate plenum, et toiuptatibuM tpw tw mt 

accooot of these feasts, see << Memoires wluch used to tw annually rrlfhritrt. in 

pour servir a Thistoire de la Fite ds Lincoln cathecM on the feast OTtbt 

Fovz, qui se faisoit autrefois dans plu- Circumcision. Grossetesti EnscOHkXibdL '. 

sieurs eglises. Far M. du Tiluot, gen- apud Browne's Fascicul. p. SSI. eS* 

lilhomme ordinaire de son Altesse roy ale Lond. 1690. torn. !i. .AfqMOid. Ab4 

Uonseigneur le due de BsART. A Lau- p. 412. Also be fozbids the ardide^ 

SANME et a Geneve, 1741." 4to. Grost- cons of bis diodese to permit Scor-ALn 

head, bishop of Lincoln in the eleventh in their chapters and synods, (Spehn. OIL 

century, onlers his dean and chapter to p. 506.) and other lujdi on holidays. 
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became greater favorites, as ihey certainly were more capri- 
cious and absurd, than the interludes of the buffoons at the 
feirs. These are the ideas of a judicious French writer, now 
living, who has investigated the histoi^ of human manners with 
great comprehension and sagacity. 

Voltaire*s theory on this subject is also very ingenious, and 
quite new. Religious plays, he supposes, came originally from 
Constantinople; where the old Grecian stage continued to 
flourish in some degree, and the tragedies of Sophocles and 
Euripides were represented, till the fourth century. * About 

Ibid. Epistol. xxii. p. 314. [See supr. prohibited female Christian proselytet 
▼oL ii. p. 82.] See in the Mercube from applying lipon the stage ; who 
Feavcois for September, 1742, an ac- were thus allowed fb resume theur pro^ 
count of a mummery celebrated in the fession, without the fear of spiritual cen- 
dty of Besan9on in France, by the sure. (Mimas diversis adnotationibus 
canons of the cathedral, consisting of liberatas ad proprium officium summa 
dancingj singing, eating and drinking, instantia revocari deccmimus. L. xv. 
intibe cloisters and church, on Easter- Cod. Th. Tit. 7. L. IS.) The capture 
dajf called Bkbgerxtta, or the Song or of Carthage (439) was ^ected by Gen- 
THE Shepherds; which remained un- teric, whilst the inhabitants were engaged 
idxdished till the year 1 738. FiTmi the at the theatre ; and the languagie of Theo- 
BizuAL of the church, pag. 1930, ad doret upon this occasion, unless we are 
ton. 1582. See Carpentier, Sitpfl. Du to accept it as am^re rhetorical flouri^j 
Gwiff. Lat^ Gloss, tom. L p. 523. in V. might be strained to imply, that the 
Ana ibid. V. Boclare, p; 570. dramas of JEschylus and SbphocleS were 
* [The pro&ne drama, however de- still exhibited in the Empire, or at Itest 
generated, maintained its footing both that they were generally known; An 
in the East and Wtest, much later than iedict of Justinian, only forbids deacons, 
the sera assumed in thiB text. It may priests, and bishops^ from attending any 
be worth while to offer a few illustra- species of scenic representatio^ ; and no- 
tions of this position. The Imperial der the same emperor (588), Gregory 
iedict of 399, which abolished the feast bishop of Antioch was publicly defamed 
of Majuma, gave free perinbsion for the by the spectators at the theatre, and ri- 
continuance of all other public enter- diculed by the actors on the stage. Iii 
taSnments ; and among these the theatre the year 692 the council of IVullo pro^ 
was of course included^ The petition of hibited all christians, both clergy and 
ibe African bishops, drawn up in the laity, under pain of suspension or ex* 
same year according to. Godefroy, or in communication, from following the oc^ 
401 according to Barohius, merely so- cupation of a player, and firbin frequent-- 
HcHs fbe suppression of plays upon Sun^ ing the games of the circus and the tbei> 
^ys, and odier days observed as festivals atre; (C^i 51 . ) And lastly, the canons oC 
in the Christian church ; and begs an Nicephorus, and of Photius, both framed 
exemption for all Christians from being in the lij^th century, only ie-el::ho the 
tovApdied to attend them. Norwatit edict of Theododus, that the theatr^ 
till the year 425, that the prayer of this ought to be closed uptm Sundays and 
petition was confirmed by Theodosiiis daysof solemn festivai.<:— The history of 
die younger ; and then restricted to the the West will afford us nearly &ilar 
most important feasts in the calendar, notices. The theatres of France and 
Four years after, the same emperor fbund Italy, especially those of Rome and Mar- 
it necessary to rescind the law, which seiUes, continued in high celerity long 

o2 
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that period, Gr^ory Nazianzen, an archbishop, a poet, and 
one of the fathers of the church, banished pagaa plays from 
the stage at Constantinople, and introduced select stories from 
the Old and New Testament As the antient Grreek tragedy 
Tvas a religious spectacle, a transition was made on the same 
plan; and the choruses were turned into Christian hymns ^ 
Gregory wrote many sacred dramas for this purpose^ which 
have not survived those inimitable compositions over which 
they triumphed for a time : one, however, his tragedy called 
XgKTTog vuiTxooVf or Christ's Passion, is still extant". In the 
prologue it is said to be in imitation of Euripides, and that 
this is the first time the Virgin Mary has been produced on 
the stage. The fashion of acting spiritual dramas, in whkh 
at first a due degree of method and decorum was preserved, 
was at length adopted from Constantinople by the Italians; 
who framed, in the depth of the dark ages, on this foundation, 
that barbarous species of theatrical representation called My- 
steries, or sacred comedies, and which were soon afterwards 
received in France'^. This opinion will acquire probalulity, 
if we consider the early commercial intercourse between Italy 
and Constantinople : and although the Italians, at the time 
when they may be supposed to have imported plays of thii 



after the first incursions of the barbae under the denundationft of his predecM- 

rians ; and the policy of Theoderic sors. (Satiat praeterea et inebriat CG- 

found it expedient to tolerate a pastime striones, Mimos, turpissimosque et ta- 

which he secretly condemned, and to nissitnos Joculares^ cum paupercs £c» 

encourage an abuse he could neither clesis fame discrudati intereant. AgD- 

chasten nor correct (Heec nos fovemus bard, de Dispens. p. 299.) See Dfacoun 

necessitate populorum. Ezpedit inter- sur la Comedie par Pierre Lie Bnni. 

dum desipere, ut possumus populi de- Paris, 1731.— Edit.] 

siderata gaudla continere.) For a pe- ^ See supr. voL ii. p. 78. 

riod indeed, these amusements appear to *" Op. Greg. Nazianx. torn. ii. p. SSS, 

have been suspended, by the ravages of In a manuscript dted by Lambeccimb 

Totila in Italy and of the Franks in it is called A^mfAm ««r' Ev^iv^Shk. it. 88. 

France. But in the time otiCharle- It seems to have been falsely attrib^tid 

maffne, the Mimi and Histnones are to Apollinaris, an Alexandrian, ISiiMp 

qx>ken of in much the same terms of of Laodicea. It is, howevery vHttm 

invecdve, cast upon their profession by with less elegance and judgement thai 

the early Christian teachers; nor does most of Gregory's poetical pieces. Apol- 

the language of Agobard warrant a be- linaris lived about the year 370. 

lief, that he was characterizing a diffe- ' Hist. Gen. Addit p. 138. 
rent order of men, from those who fell 
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imture, did not understand the Greek language, yet they could 
understand, and consequently could imitate, what they saw. 

In defence of Voltaire's hypothesis it may be further ob- 
served, that the Feast of Fools and of the Ass, with other 
rdigious farces of that sort, so common in Europe, originated 
at Constantinople. They were instituted, although perhaps 
under other names, in the Greek church, about the year 990, 
by Theophylact, patriarch of Constantinople, probably with a 
better design than is imagined by the ecclesiastical annalists ; 
that of weaning the minds of the people from the pagan cere- 
monies, particularly the Bacchanalian and calendary solemni- 
ties, by the substitution of christian spectacles, partaking of the 
same spirit of licentiousness. The tact is, however, recorded 
by Cedrenus, one of the Byzantine historians, who flourished 
about the year 1050, in the following words. " Epyov exsmu, 
xai TO vvv xparovv eio^ , sv rai$ XotfAvpoug xai Sij/xorffXao-iv kopron^ uSpH 
fyaioLi rov deoVf Tuti roig tov ayieov fJt,vrifMi$, hot XoyKTfJLcnTeov etffrpsiTcov ksii 
yiKxrany km veigA^ogcov xpotvyeoVf reXovfji^evoov ronv bsicov 'jjxvouv* oug 
fSfff, jEtera koltolKd^sw^ x«i avvrgifj^fj^ov xaphoL$, wrsg nj^ ijfMOV <r«Tij- 
ftaSf ir^fipHV TO) ^ffo). TlXifiog yap av(rrri<roifji,svos vn^^rfToov av^pcovy 
xeu efagp^ov oimoig em(mi(rois EuSuftiov riva Kcttrvti'v A.3youjX6vov, 6y 
auro$ ApiLBfTTinov rr^g exxXijo'ia; v^ot/SaXXsro* xai rag troLTOLVixag op* 
X^o'sig^ KOLi rots a'jYifj.ovs xpotvyasy xoti rot ex rgio^oov xon ^otftourvTrsioov 
rifan(r\u^'ot ifrin^otrot rsKutrioti eSiSaf sv." That is, ^' Theophylact 
introduced the practice, which prevails even to this day, of 
scandalising god and the memory of his saints, on the most 
splendid and popular festivals, by indecent and ridiculous 
songs, and enormous shoutings, even in the midst of those 
sacred hymns, which we ought to offer to the divine gracQ 
with compunction of heart, for the salvation of our souls. BuJ 
he^ having collected a company of base fellows, and placing 
over them one Euthjnnius, surnamed Casnes, whom he also 
appointed the superintendant of his church, admitted, intp the 
sacred service, diabolical dances, exclamations of ribaldry, and 
ballads borrowed from the streets and brothek/*." XWs prac- 

** Cedren, Compend. Hist. p. 639, B. nal. sub ann. 956. fom; x. p. 752. C, 
edit. Paris. 1647, Compare Baron. As- edit, IMantla.. Antw* 1608. ^1* [Per- 
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tice was subsisting in the Greek church two hundred yean 
afterwards : for Balsamon, patriarch of Antioch, complaiiis of 
the gross abominations committed by the priests at Christmas 
and other festivals, even in the great church at CJonstantim^Ie; 
and that the clergy, on certain holidays, personated a variety 
of feigned characters, and even entered the choir in a militaiy 
habit, and other enormous disguises p. 

I must however observe here, what perhaps did not imme* 
diately occur to our lively philosopher on this occasion, that 
in the fourth cent\ury it was customary to mak^ christian pa^ 
rodies and imitations in Greek, of the best Greek classics, tar 
the use of the christian schools. This practice prevailed mudi 
under the emperor Julian, who forbad the pagan poets, ora- 
tors, and philosophers, to be taught in the christian seminaries. 
ApoUinaris bishop of Laodicea, above mentioned, wrote Greek 
tragedies adapted to the stage, on most of the grand events 
i^ecorded in the Old Testament, after die manner of Euripides, 
On some of the familiar ^nd domestic stones of scripture, he 
imposed comedies in imitation of Men^nder* He wrote 
christian odes on die plan of Pindar. In imitation of Homer, 
he wrote an heroic poem on the history of the bible, as fiu: as 
the reign of Saul, iii twenty-four books ^. Sozomen says, that 

haps Thepphylact was only th« first whp torn. i. Oxon. fol. 1672. p. 2S0. 231. In 

admitted these buifopneries within the return, he forbids the pipifesse^ players 

walls of a church ; and thus prepar^ to appear on the stage in the hakit of* 

the way for their reception among the monkis. Saint Austin, who lived in tiie 

Christians of the West. Their ori^n sixth century, reproves the paganising 

may with more probability be referred christians of his age, for theur indecent 

to an eivlier period, when the Ico- sports on holidays; but it does not ^ 

noclast Emperors sought to degrade pear that these sports were celebnted 

the Roman Pontiffs, by an absurd within the churches. ** In sanctb festi- 

mockery of th^ papal election, the cere- yitatibus choros ducendo, oantica luxu-. 

monies of the Western church, aqd all ripsa et turpia, &c. Isti enim ini^dion 

its observances l^th civil and spiritual, ac miseri homines, qui balationes ac laU 

Gibbon has detailed in part, the conduct tationes antje ipsas basilicas sanctonnn 

taken by the Emperor Michael TIL in exercer^ nee metuunt nee embescimt.*' 

such a scene ; and has noticed the Serk. ccxv. torn. x. ppp. S. Augnatin. 

purees whence the curious reader may edit. Froben. 1529. fol. 763. B. See 

derive a confirmation, or rather a strong also Serm. cxcvii. cxcviii. opp. edit. 

corroboration, of this opinion. Decl. Benedictin. torn. v. Paris. liSSS. p. 904» 

and Fall of the Rom. £mp. cap. 49. et seq. 
n. 18. — Edit.] *• Sozomen (ubi infira) says, tiiat he 

^ Comment, ad CANOM.lxii. Synod. vi. compiled a system of grammar« X 

in TruUo. Apud Beverigii Synodic, u*^ ^tt^Vt on the christian modeL 
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ihesQ compositicms, now lost,, rivalled their great originals in 
g^us, expression, and conduct* His son, a bishop also of 
Ltodicea, reduced the four gospels and. all the apoistolical 
books into Greek dialogues, resembling t^ose of Plato '^. 

But I must not omit a much earlier and more singular spe* 
cimen of a theatrical representation of sacred history, than diis 
mentioned by Voltaire. Some fragments of an antient Jewish 
{day on the Exodus, or the Departure of the Israelites from! 
Egypt under their leader and prophet Moses, are yet preserved 
in Greek iambics *• The principal characters of this drama 
are Moses, Sapphora, and God from the Bush, or God speak- 
ing from the burning bush. Moses delivers the prologue, or 
introduction, in a speech of sixty lines, and his rod is turned 
into a serpent on the stage. The author of this piece is Eze- 
kiel a Jew, who is called 'O rcov loviotixcov TQOLya^ioiv voiijt)]^, or the 
tragic poet of the Jews^ The learned Huetius endeavours to 
prove, that Ezekiel wrote at least before the christian era". 
Some suppose that he was one of the seventy, or septuagint, 
interpreters of the bible under the reign of Ptolomy Philadel- 
phus. I am of opinion, that Ezekiel composed this play after 
the destruction of Jerusalem, and even in the time of Barocbas, 
as a political spectacle, with a view to animate his dejected 
countrymen with the hopes of a ftiture deliverance from their 
captivity under the conduct of a new Moses, like that from the 
Egyptian servitude ^. Whether a theatre subsisted among the 
Jews, who by their peculiar situation and circumstances were 
prevented from keeping pace with their neighbours in the cul- 

' Socrates, iii. 16. ii. 46. Sozomen^ ^ See Le Moyne, Obs. ad Var. Sacr. 

▼. 18. VI. 26. Niceph. x. ?5. torn. i. pag. 336. [The author of this 

' In Clemens Alexandrin. lib. L Strom. Jewish tragedy seems to have belonged 

p.S44.8eq.£u8ebius,^PRiBFARAT. Evako. to that class of Hellenistico-Judaic wri- 

cxxviiL xxix. £ustathius ad Hex. p. 25. ters of Alexandria, of which was the au- 

Kliey are collected, and translated into thorof the apocryphal Book of Wisdom : 

liBtin, with emendations, by Fr. Morel- a work originally written in Greek, per-^ 

Ins, Paris. 1580. See also Corpus haps in metre, full of allusions to the 

PoETAR. Gr. Traoicor. ct CoMicoR. Greek pocts and customs, and Containing 

Genev. 1614. fol. And VovtM Chris- many lessons of instruction and conso- 

TiAK. Grjbci, Paris. 1609. 8vo. lation peculiarly applicable to the di- 

' See Scaliger, ad Euseb. p. 401. stresses and situation of the Jews after 

^ Demonstrat. Evangelic, p. 99* their dispersion..—- Additions.] 
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ture of tbe siDcial and elegant arts, is a carious speculatioii. It 
seems most probable, on the whole, that this drama was com- 
posed in imitation of the Grecian stage, at the cloto of die t^ 
cond century, after the Jews had been dispersed,' and intSN 
mixed with other nations. 

Boileau seems to think, that the antient Pilgbimaoxs in* 
troduced these sacred exhibitions into France. 

Chez nos devots ayeux le theatre abhorr^ 

Fut long-tems dans la France une plaisir ignor^. 

De Pelerins, dit on, une troupe grossiere 

En public a Paris y monta la premiere ; 

Et sotement zelee en sa simplicite, 

loua les Saints, la Vjerge, et Dieu, par pi^t^. 

Le Savoir, a la fin, dissipantl'Ignorance, 

Fit voir de ce projet la devote imprudence : 

On chassa ces docteurs precbant sans mission. 

On vit renaitre Hector, Andromaque, Ilion*. 

The authority to which BoUeau alludes in these nervous and 
elegant verses is Menestrier, an intelligent French antiquary^. 
The pilgrims who returned from Jerusalem, saint James of 
Compostella, saint Baume of Provence, saint Reine, Mount 
saint Michael, Notre dame du Puy, and other places esteemed 
holy, composed songs on their adventures ; intermixing reci- 
tals of passages in the life of Christ, descriptions of his cruci* 
fixion, of the day of judgement, of miracles, and raartyrdomfc 
To these tales, which were recommended by a pathetic chant 
and a variety of gesticulations, the credulity of the multitude 
gave the name of Visions. These pious itinerants travelled in 
companies ; and taking their stations in the most public streets» 
and singing with their staves in their hands, and their hats and 
mantles fantastically adorned with shells and emblems painted 
in various colours, formed a sort. of theatrical spectacle. At 
length their performances excited the charity and compassion 

* Art, Poet. cant. iii. 81. ^ Dcs Represent, en Musique. p. 153. scq. 
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of some citizens of Paris ; who erected a theatre, in which they 
migfat^xhibit their religious stories in a more commodious and 
advantageous manner, with the addition of scenery and other 
decorations. At' length professed practitioners in the histrionic 
art were hired to perform these solemn mockeries of religion, 
which soon became the principal public amusement of a devdut 
but undisceming people, 

' To those who are accustomed to contemplate the great pic- 
ture of human follies, which the unpolished ages of Europe 
hold up to our view, it will not appear surprising, that the 
people, who were forbidden to read the events of the sacred 
history in the bible, in which they were faithfully and beauti- 
ftilly related, should at the same time be permitted to see them 
r^resented on the stage, disgraced with the grossest impro- 
prieties, corrupted with inventions and additions of the most 
ridiculous kind, sullied with impurities, and expressed in the 
language and gesticulations of the lowest farce. 

On the whole, the Mysteries appear to have originated 
among the ecclesiastics ; and were most probably first acted, 
at least with any degree of form, by the monks. This was 
certainly the case in the English monasteries ^. I have already 
mentioned the play of saint Catharine, performed at Dunstable 
abbey by die novices in the eleventh century, under the super- 
intendence of Geoffry a Parisian ecclesiastic : and the exhibi- 
tion of the Passion, by the mendicant friers of Coventry and 
other places. Instances have been given of the like practice 
among the French *. The only persons who could read were 
in the religious societies: and various other circumstances, 

■ In some regulations given bycardi- citat p. 40, 41. By the way, MiMicua 

nal Wolsey, to the monasteries of the might also literally be construed a player, 

canons regular of St Austin, in the year according to Jonson, Efig. 195. 
1519, the brothers are forbidden to be 

X.USORES aut MiMici, players or mimics. -^— But the Vice 

Dugd. Monast. ii. 568. But the prohi- Acts old iniquity , and in tlie fit 

bition means, that the monks should not Of mimicry gets th* opinion of a wit, 

go -abroad to exercise these arts in a i •• ci 

secular and mercenary capacity. See See supra, vol. u. p. 81. 
Anwal. Burtonenses, p. 437. supra 
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peculiarly arising from their situation, professicxi^ takd inatitiH 
tion, enabled the monks to be the sole performers of these re* 
presentations. 

As learning encreased, and was more widely disseminated 
from the monasteries, by a natural and easy transiticm the 
practice migrated to schools and universities, which were finrmed 
on the monastic plan, and in many respects resembled the ec- 
clesiastical bodies. Hence a passage in Shakespeare's HAMt«ET 
is to be explained ; where Htoilet says to Polonius, ** My lord, 
you played once in the University, you say." Polonius an- 
swers, ^' That I did, my Lord, and was accounted a good oetov 
— I did enact Julius Cesar, I was killed i' th' capitoP." Bou- 
lay observes, that it was a custom, not only still subsisting, but 
of very high antiquity, vetustissima conmetttdOy to act tragedies 
and comedies in the university of Paris ^. He cites a statute 
of the college of Navarre at Paris, dated in the year 1S15, 
prohibiting the scholars to perform any immodest play on the 
festivals of saint Nicholas and saint Catharine. ^^ Infestis sandi 
Nicolai et beatcs CatkariruB nullum ludum inhmestumjaciant^l* 
[The tragedycalled Julius Cesar, and two comedies, of Jaques 
Grevin, a learned physician and an elegant poet of France^ 
were first acted in the college of Beauvais at Paris, in the yean 
] 558 and 1 560 *. — Additions.] Reuchlin, one of the Crennan 
classics at the restoration of antient Uterature, was the first 
writer and actor of Latin plays in the academies of Germany. 
He is said to have opened a theatre at Heidelberg ; in which 
he brought ingenuous youths or boys on the stage, in the year 

*> Act. iii. sc. 5. lebravtis in festo S. NicholaL*' Hut 

^ Hist. Univ. Paris, torn. ii. p. 226. is the Chorister celebrating mass. MSS. 

See also his History De Patronb quaiu/dr Wulves. Winton. Ciu:pentier mentkMM 

J^"iati<mum, edit. 1662. an indecent sport, called le Virxu, ee- 

^ Hist. Univ. Paris, torn. iv. p. 93. lebrated in the streets on the feast of Si. 

Saint Nicholas was the patron of scholars. Nicholas, by the vicar and other cbofal 

Hence at Eton college saint Nicholas officers of a collegiate church* Sum. 

has a double feast. The celebrity of Du Gang. Lax Gloss, in V, torn. £» 

the Boy-bishop began on St. Nicholases p. 1 178. 

day. In a fragment of the cellarer*s * [Bibl. Vkrdier, ut supra, loin. & 

Computus of Hyde abbey near Winches- p. 284. La Croix du Maioe, L p.41& 

tcr, A.D. 1397. " Pro epulis Pueri ck- seq.] 
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1498 K In the prologue to one of his comedies, written in tri- 
meter iambics, and printed in 1516, are the Mowing lines. 

Optans poet a placer e paticis versibus^ 
Sat esse adeptum glorice arbitratus estj 
Si autore se Germanise Schola luserit 
Grsecanicis et Romuleis lusibus. 

The first of Reuchlin's Latin plays seems to be one entitled 
Sergius, seu capitis caput, comoedia, a satire on bad kings 
or bad ministers, and printed in 1508^ He calls it his ^i- 
micice* It consists of three acts, and is professedly written in 
imitation of Terence. But the author promises, if this attempt 
should please, that he will write integras Comedias, that is, 
comedies of five acts^, I give a few lines from the Prologue ^ 

Si unquam tulistis adjocum vestros pedes, 
Aut si rei aures prcebuistis Ittdicrae, 
In hac nova, obsecro, poetce fabtda, 
Dignemini attentiores esse quam antea ; 
Non hie erit lascivice aut libidini 
Meretriciae, aid tristi senum curce locus, 
Sed histrionum exercitus et scommata. 

For Reuchlin's other pieces of a like nature, the curious 
reader is referred to a very rare volume in quarto, Progymnas-« 
mata scenica, seu lAjJiiCRA, Pr^exercitamenta varii gene" 
rts. Per Joannem Bergman de Olpe, 1498. An old biographer 
affirms, that Conradus Celtes was the first who introduced 
into Germany the fashion of acting tragedies and comedies in 
public halls, after the ipanner of the antients. " Primus coma-' 
iiias et tragcedias inpublicis aulis veterum more egitK** Not to 

* ^' Nunquam ante ipsius aetatem lished by Fischardus, Francof. 15S6. 
Comcedia in Germanorum scl^olis acta 4to. p. 8. b. Celtes himself says, in his 
ftiit,'* &c. G* Lizelii Histob., Poetar. Dzscriftio Urbis Norinbergje, written 
GxutAV. Francof. et Leips. 1730. 1 2mo. about 1500, that in the city there was an 
p. 11. " Aula prsetoria, ubi fubuca kupti- 

' Phorcs. 4to. It is published with a arum et chorearum spectacula cele- 

^losa by Simlerus his scholar. brantur, hystoriis et ymaginibus impera- 

• FoL X. * Fol. iv. torum et regum nostrorum depicta.'* 
» Virob. illustr. Vit^, ^c. pub- Cap. x. 
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enter into a ccMitroversy concerning the priority of these two 
obscure theatrical authors, which may be sufficiently dedded 
for our present satis&ction by observing, that they were ce^ 
tainly cotemporaries ; about the year 1 500, Celtes wrote a play, 
or masque, called the Play of Diana, presented by a literary 
society, or seminary of scholars, before the emperor Maximi- 
lian and his court It was printed in 1502, at Nurembei]g| 
with this title, " Incipit Ludus Dyanje, coram McunmiUano 
rege, per Sodalitatem Litterariam Damtdianam in LinzioK^ 
It consists of the iambic, hexameter, and elegiac measures; 
and has five acts, but is contained in eight quarto pages. The 
plot, if any, is entirely a compliment to the emperor ; and die 
personages, twenty-four in number, among which was the poet) 
are Mercury, Diana, Bacchus, Silenus drunk on his ass, Satyrs^ 
Nymphs, and Bacchanalians. Mercury, sent by Diana, speab 
the Prologue. In the middle of the third act, the emperor 
places a crown of laurel on the poet's head: at the conclnsioD 
of which ceremony, the chorus sings a panegyric in verse to the 
emperor. At the close of the fourth act, in the true spirit of » 
German shew, the imperial butlers refresh the performers with 
wine out of golden goblets, with a symphony of boms and 
drums : and at the end of the play, they are invited by. his 
majesty to a sumptuous banquet ^ 

It is more generally known, that the practice of acting Latiil 
plays in the colleges of Oxford and Cambridge, continued to 

^ See Conradi Celtis A mores, No- times. Denina says, that father Gm- 

rinffb. 1502. 4to. ad calc. Sionat. q. nelli's three best tragedies were wiittn» 

[There is also a work attributed to for this purpose, between 17S9 and 

Conradus Celtes, containing six Latin 1731. ch. v. § 9. The tragedies of F»- 

plays in imitation of Terence, under this tavius, Bernard] nus and StephonhMi ill 

title, ** Hrosvite, illustris virginis et Jesuits, seem intended for this uae. See 

Monialis Germanse, Opera : nempe, Morhoff, Polyhist. Litbiulk. lib. tii. 

CoMOEDi^ SEX IN JEMULATIONEM Te- Cap. iii. tom. i. 15. pag. 1069> e£t 

REKTii, Octo Sacrse Historiae versibus Fabric. Lubec. 1747. 4to. RkooboM 

compositie, necnon Panegyricus, &c. relates, that he saw, in the Jesuit*! col- 

NoRiNBEROiES, svb jmvUegio SodalitaHs So- lege at Prague, a Latin play acted br dii 

craticee, anno 1501. fol. *— Additions.] students, on the subject of Lother^s 

[Celtes was only the editor of this work, heresy; and the ridicule consisied is 

vide supra, vol. ii. p. 68. Note'.— bringing Luther on the stage* with a 

Edit.] bible in his hand, <)uoting chapter end 

* In the colleges of the Jesuits in Italy verse in dcfcnce^of the reK>rnuitioti. 
this was a constant practice in modern 
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Cromwell's usurpation. The oldest notice I can recover of 
this sort of spectacle in an English university^ is in the fragment 
of an antient accompt-roU of the dissolved college of Michael- 
house in Cambridge: in which, under the year 1386, tlie fol- 
lowing expence is entered. " Pro ly pallio hiisdato et pro sex 
lands et barbis in comedia*^ That is, for an embroidered pall, 
or doak, and six visors and six beards, for the comedy™. In 
the year 154<4>, a Latin comedy, called Pammachius, was acted 
at Christ's college in Cambridge : which was laid before the 
privy council by bishop Gardiner, chancellor of the university, 
as a dangerous libKel, containing many offensive reflections on 
the papistic ceremonies yet unabohshed". The comedy of 
Gammar Gurton's Needle was acted in the same society 
idbout the year 1552. In an original draught of the statutes 
of Trinity college at Cambridge, founded in 154*6, one of the 
chapters is entitled, De Prcefecto Liidorum qui Imferator 
dicHuTf under whose direction and authority, Latin comedies 
aad tragedies are to be exhibited in the hall at Christmas ; as 
also Sex SFECTACULA, or as many dialogues. Another title 
to this statute, which seems to be substituted by another and a 
more modem hand, is, De Comediis ludisque in natali Christi 
^xhibendis. With regard to the peculiar business and office of 
Imferator, it is ordered, that one of the masters of arts shall 
be placed over the juniors, every Christmas, for the regulation 
of their games and diversions at that season of festivity. At 
the same time, he is to govern the whole society in the hall 
aii4 chapel, as a republic committed to his special charge, by 

" Inter MSS. Rawlins. BibL BodL stage with great success, when polished 

Oxoo. manners had introduced humour into 

" MSS. Coll. C. C. Cant. Catal. comedy, and chai*acter had taken place 

NasDUth. p; 92. Thia mode of attack of spectacle. There are, however, two 

was seldom returned by the opposite English interludes, one of the reign of 

party : the catholic worship, founded on Henry the Eighth, called Evert Man, 

aenwble representations, afforded a much the other of that of Edward the Sixth, 

better hold for ridicule, than the religion called Lusty Juventus, written by R. 

of some of the sects of the reformers, W^eevcr : the former defends, and the 

wfaieh was of a more simple and spiritual latter attacks, the church of Rome. 

nature- But I say this of the infancy of [Both these pieces will be found in 

<Nur stage. In the next ' century, fana- Mr. Hawkins's Origin of the English 

ticism was brought upon the English Drama, vol. i.-— Edit.] 
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a set of laws, which he is to frame in Latin or Greek verse. 
His sovereignty is to last during the twelve days of Christmas, 
and he is to exercise the same power on Candlemas-day. 
During this period, he is to see that six Spectacles or Dia- 
logues be presented* His fee is forty shillings®. ProbaUj 
the constitution of this officer, in other words, a Master of the 
Mevekf gave a latitude to some licentious enormities, incompa- 
tible widi the decorum of a house of learning and religion; 
and it was found necessary to restrain these Christmas cde- 
brities to a more rational and sober plan. The Spectacula 
also, and Dialogues, originally appointed, were growing 
obsolete when the substitution was made, and were giving wi^ 
to more regular representaticms. I believe these statutes w&t 
reformed by queen Elizabeth's visitors of the university of CanH 
bridge, under the conduct of archbishop Parker, in the year 
1573. John Dee, the famous occult philosopher, one <rf* the 
first fellows of this noble society, acquaints us, that by his adviee 
and endeavours, both here, and in other colleges at Cambridge^ 
this master of the Christmas plays was first named and cm^brmA 
Emperor. "The first was Mr. John Dun, a very goodfy 
man of person, habit, and complexion, and Well learned also^.* 
He also further informs us, litde thinking how important his 
boyish attempts and exploits scholastical would appear to future 
ages, that in the refectory of the college, in the character of 
Greek lecturer, he exhibited, before the whole university, the 
Eigijvij, or Pax, of Aristophanes, accompanied with a piece of 
machinery, for which he was taken for a conjuror: '*¥rith llie 
performance of the scarabeus his flying up to Jupiter's palace^ 
with a man, and his basket of victuals, on her back : whereat 



** Hiis article is struck out from cap. tcrlude. Another clause is then 

xxiv. p. 85. MSB. Rawlins. Num. 2S3. out, which limits the number of the 

Only that part of the statute is retained, plays to turke, if five commode eipt mi 

in which Comedies and IVagedies are non queanU 

ordered to be acted. These are to be ** Compendious Rehearsaix ofJoaM 

written, or rather exhibited, by the nine Dek, &c. written by himself, A.D. 1599' 

lecturers. The senior lecturer is to pro- ch. i. p. 501. 502. Appxvd. J. OlastlK 

duce one : the eight others are charged niensis Chron. edit* Heame^ OaOBi 

with four more. A fine of ten shillings 1 726* 
is imposed for the omission of each in- 
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was great wondering^ and many vain reports spread abroad, of 
the means how that was effected *»." The tragedy of Jephthah, 
from the eleventh chapter of the book of Judges, written both 
in Latin and Greek, and dedicated to king Henry tlie Eighth, 
about the year 1546, by a very grave and learned divine, 
John Christopherson, another of the first fellows of Trinity 
college in Cambridge, afterwards master, dean of Norwich, 
and bishop of Chichester, was most probably composed as a 
Christmas-play for the same society. It is to be noted, that 
this play is on a religious subject '^. Roger Ascham, while on 
his travels in Flanders, says in one of his Epistles, written about 
1550, that the city of Antwerp as much exceeds all other cities, 
as the refectory of saint John's college in Cambridge exceeds 
itself^ when furnished at Christmas with its theatrical appara- 
tus for acting plays *. Or, in his own words, ^^ Quemadmodum 
mda Johannis^ theatrali more omata, seipsam post Natalem st^ 
jferat^r In an audits-book of Trinity college in Oxford, I 
diink for the year 1559, I find the following disbursements re- 
lating to this subject ^^ Pro apparatu in comoedia Andriie^ 
viiL ixs. ivd. Pro prandio Principisl^AHKLicii eodem tempore^ 
xiiis. ixd. Pro refectione pnBfectorum et doctorum magis illus^ 
trium cum Bitrsariis prandentium tempore comoedue^ ivl. viid." 
That is. For dresses and scenes in acting Terence's Andria, 
ioft the dinner of the Christmas Prince, and for the enter-* 
tainment of the heads of the colleges and the most eminent 
doctors dining with the bursars or treasurers, at the time of 
acting the comedy, twelve pounds, three shillings, and eight 
pence. A Christmas prince, or loud of misrule, corre- 
sponding to the Imperator at Cambridge just mentioned, was 

^ Ibid. p. 502. 1547, by Nicolas Orimald, one of the 

' Buchanan has a tn^edy on this sub- first Students of Christ-church, Oxford^ 

jtct, writen in 1554. Hamlet seems to which probably was acted in the refec- 

be quoting an old play, at least an old tory there. It is dedicated to the dean« 

iong, on .^phthah's story, HAML.AcTii. doctor Richard Cox, and was printed* 

Sc. 7« Tliere is an Italian tragedy on Cdon. 1548. Svo. This play coincided 

this subject by Benedict Capuano, a with his plan of a rhetoric lecture, which 

monk of Casino. Florent. 1587. 4to. he had set up in the college. 

* There is a latin tragedy, Abcbxpro- ^ Aschami Efxstol. p. 126« b. Lond. 

rHETA, rive Johannes Baptisia, written in 1581. 
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a common temporary magistrate in the colleges at Oxford : 
but at Cambridge, they Were censured in the sermons of the 
puritans, in the reign of James the First, aa a relic of the pagan 
ritual^. The last article of this disbursement shews, that the 
most respectable company in the university were invited on 
these occasions. At length our universities adopted the repre- 
sentation of plays, in which the scholars by frequent exercise 
had undoubtedly attained a considerable degree of skill and 
addi'ess, as a part of the entertainment at the reception of princes 
and other eminent personages, tn the year 1 566, queen Eliza- 
beth visited the university of Oxford. In the magnificent hall 

" Fuller, Ch. Hist. Hist, of Cam- inalltimescuniiniDg,namanerofpenoii 

bridge, p. 159. edit. 1655. See Obskr- be chosen Robert Hddk nor Liru 

VAT. on Spenser, ii. 211. In the court John, Abbot of Un-&eason, QnxKvuof 

of king Edward the Sixth, George Fer- May, nor utherwise, nother in bur;^, nor 

rers, a lawyer, poet, and historian, bore tolandwart, [inthecountry^jinonntiiiie 

this office at Greenwich, all the tweWe to cum.** [See Dr. Jamieson's £tyiiio- 

days of Christmas, in 1552. <* Who so logical Dictionary of the Scottiah Lan- 

pleasantli/ and tuiseli/ behaved himself, guage,invoc. Abbot op Un-rsssoux.— 

Ibat the king had great delight in his Edit.] And this under very sevmpenal- 

Pastimxs.** Stowe*s Chbon. p. 6S2. ties, viz. Inburghs,tothediuienof8Bdi 

Hollingshead says, *' being of better characters, loss of freedom, with odier 

credit and estimation than commonlie punishments at the queen's pleasure: 

his predecessors had beene before, he and those who accepted such offices wwt 

received all his commissions and war- to be banished the realm. In the coiiiitry» 

rants by the name of the Maister of the chuseis forfeited ten pounds, widi 

THK KiNG*s PASTIMES. Which gentleman an arbitrary imprisonment. *' And p£ 

so well supplied his office, both in shew onie women or uther about summer hces 

of sundrie sights and devices of rare in- [hies, goes,] singand [singiiig] • • • 

ventions, and in act of divers ikterludes, thorow Burrowes and uthers Landwud 

and matters of pastime jjlaied by j)ers(nis, tounes, the women .... sail be taken, 

as not onlie satisfied the common sort, handled, and put upon the cw^-stnlei^'* 

but also were verie well liked and allow- &c. See Notes to the Pkrct Housbold- 

ed by the councell, and others of skill Book. p. 441. Voltaire says, dmt smce 

in the like pastimes," &c. Chron. iii. the Reformation, for two hundred jien 

p. 1067. coL 2. 10. The appointment there has not been a fiddle heard in some 

of so dextrous and respectable an officer of the cantons of Switzerland. - 

to this department, was a stroke of po- In the French towns there was L'Abk 

licy ; find done with a design to give the be Liessc, who in many towns was deeU 

court popularity, and to divert the mind ed from the burgesses by the maffistrales, 

of the young king, on the condemnation and was the director of all their public 

of Somerset. shews. Among his numerous modt- 

In some great families this officer was officers were a herald, and a Mmkn 

called the abbot op misrule. In Scot- d* Hotel. In the ctty of - Auxerre hewM 

land, where the reformation took a more especially concerned io superintend Ae 

severe and gloomy turn, these and other play which was'annually acted on Qjoin- 

festive characters were thought worthy quagesima Sunday. Citfpentier, Sum. 

to be suppressed by the legislature. See Gloss. Lat. Du Cange, torn. i. n. 7. 

Parl. vi. of queen Mary of Scotland, V. Abbas Ljbtitijb. See als<»» mid. 

1555. " It is statute and ordained, that -V. Charavaritum. p. 92S. 
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cyf the college of Christ Church, she was entertained with a 
LAtin comedy called Marcus Geminus, the Latin tragedy of 
Frogne, and an English comedy on the story of Chaucer's 
Falamon and Arcite, all acted by the students of the univer- 
sity. The queen's observations on the persons of the last men- 
tioned piece, deserve notice ; as they are at once a curious pic- 
ture of the romantic pedantry of the times, and of the charac- 
teristical turn and predominant propensities of the queen's 
mind. When the play was over, she summoned the poet into 
her presence, whom she loaded with thanks and compliments: 
and at the same time turning to her levee, remarked, that Pa- 
lamon was so jusdy drawn as a lover, that he certainly must 
have been in love indeed : that Arcite was a right martial knight^ 
having a sxvart and rtianly countenance^ yet with the aspect of a 
Venus clad in armour : that the lovely Emilia was a virgin of 
uncorrupted purity and -unblemished simplicity, and that al^ 
though she sung so sweetly, and gathered flowers alone in the 
garden, she preserved her chastity undeflowered. The part of 
Emilia, the only female part in the play, was acted by a boy of 
fourteen years of age, a son of the dean of Christ-Church, 
habited like a young princess ; whose performance so captivated 
her majesty, that she gave him a present of eight guineas^. 
During the exhibition a cry of hoimds, belonging to Theseus, 
was counterfeited without, in the great square of the college : 
the young students thought it a real chace, and were seized 
with a sudden transport to join the hunters : at which the queen 
cried out from her box, " O excellent ! These boys, in very 
troth, are ready to leap out of the windows to follow the 
hounds^ !" In the year 1564?, queen Elizabeth honoured the 

^ This youth had before been intro- Wood he is called, summtB tpei puer, 

duced to the queen's notice, in her privy Hist. Antiq. Univ. Ozoh. lib. i. 

cliamber at her lodgings at Christ- p. 2287. coL 2. See also Athxn. Oxom. i. 

Church ; where he saluted her in a short 152. And Peck's Dbsid. Cuaios. vol. ii. 

I^atin oration with some Greek verses, lib. viL Num. xviii. p. 46. seq. [For 

with which she was so pleased, that she a detailed account of this, and subae* 

called in secretary Cecill, and encoiuu- quent exhibitions of the same kind, see 

l^ing the boy*s modesty with many com- Nicholls's Progresses of Qju^en Eliza- 

pliments and kind speeches, b^ged him beth.— EDrr.l 
to repeat his elegant performance. By '' Wood, Athkn. Oxom. ubi supr. 

VOL. III. P 
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university of Cambridge with a royal visit ^, Here she was 
present at the exhibition of the Aulularia of Plantus, and 
the tragedies of Dido, and of HezekiaH) in English : wUch 
were played in the body, or nave, of the chapel, of King^s col- 
lege, on a stage extended from side to side, by a select com- 
pany of scholars, chosen from different colleges at .the discre- 
tkncffive doctors, << especially appointed to set forth such 
plays as should be exhibited before her graced/' The cbapd, 
on this occasion, was lighted by the royal guards; each of 
whom bore a staff-torch in his hand^ Her majesty's patience 
was so &tigued by the sumptuous parade of shews and speedier 
with which every moment was occupied, that she could not stay 
to see the Ajax of Sophocles, in Latin, which was prepared. 
Having been praised both in Latin and Greek, and in proae 
and verse, for her learning and her chastity, and haying re- 
ceived more compliments than are paid to any of the pnrixmd 
princesses in Sydney's Arcadia, she was happy to return to 
&e houses of some of her nobility in the neighbourhood. In 
the year 1583, Albertus de Alasco, a PoUsh prince. Palatiiifl^ 
arrived at Oxford ^. In the midst of a medley of pithy arsticai% 
tedious sermons, degrees, dinners, disputations, philoaophyf 
and fire-works, he was invited to the comedy of the RiVAUSftS 

y For a minute account of which, see of his time, that is dramatic poeL But 

Peck*s Desid. Curios, ut supr. p. 25. he wrote only Latin plajs. His Latin 

Num. XV. [MSS. Baker, vol. x. 7037. MsLEAOX^was acted at Christ-ChiiBch 

p. 109. Brit. Mus.] The writer was before lord Leicester, sir FhiUp Sydnej, 

probably N. Robinson, domestic chap- and other distinguished penons^ in I68K 

lain to archbishop Parker, afVerwards Ath. Oxon. L p. 366» This Q^fff 

bishop of Bangor. See Wood, Athen. had a controversy with doctcMr Jofan 

Oxon. i. col. 696. MSS. Baker, ^ supr. Rainolds, president of Corpas, at Ox- 

p. 181. And Parker *s Ant. Brit, ford, concerning the lawfulness ef plays: 

EccLEs. p. 14. Math. Virfuit prudenst which produced fVom th^ latter a 

jfC. edit. 1572-S. pamphlet, called The Overthrow or 

* P^k, ut supr. p. 36. 39. Stage.pi.ay8,&c. Printed 1599. Gager's 

* Peck, ibid. p. 36. * letter, in defence of his l^ays, and er iht 
^ Supposed to be the person whom students who acted in thrasy is in BibL 

Shakespeare, in the Merchant of Ve- CoU. Uiiiv. MSS. J. 18. It appcvaby 

NICE called the Count Palatme. Act i. a pamphlet written- by 6ne W. Hmla, 

Sc. L anid printed at Oxford in 1009^ that 

^ This was in Latin, and written by Gager held it hiwful, in a publw Act 

William Oager, admitted a student of of the univeirsity, for husbands to 

Christ-Church in 1572. By the way, their wives, 
he is styled by Wood, the b^t comedian 
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and the tragedy of Dido, which were presented in Christ- 
Church hall by some of the scholars of that society, and of 
saint John's college. In the latter play. Dido's supper, and 
the destruction of Troy, were represented in a marchpane, or 
rich cake : and the tempest which drove Dido and Eneas to 
tlie same cave, was counterfeited by a snow of sugav, a hail- 
storm of comfits, and a shower of rose-water**. In the year 
1605, king James the First gratified his pedantry by a visit to 
the same university ^. He was present at three plays in Christ- 
Church hall: which' he seems to have regarded as childish 
amusements, in comparison of the more solid delights of scho- 
lastic argumentation. Indeed, if we consider this monarch's 
insatiable thirst of profound erudition, we shall not be surprised 
to find, that he slept at these theatrical performances, and that 
he sate four hours every morning and afternoon with infinite 
satis&ction, to hear syllogisms in' jurisprudence and theology. 
The first, play, during this solemnity, was a pastoral comedy 
called Alba : in which five men, almost naked, appearing on 
the stage as part of the representation, gave great offence to 
the queen and the maids of honour : while the king, whose 
delicacy was not easily shocked at other times, concurred with 
the ladies, and availing himself of this lucky circiimstanc^ 
peevishly expressed his wishes to depaii, before the piece was 
half finished ^ The second play wias VehtCmnus^ which air 
though learnedh/ penned in Latin, and by a doctor in divinity, 
could not keep the king awake, who was wearied in consequence 
iji having executed the office of moderator all that day at the 
disputation^ iii saint Mary's church s. The third dfama was 
the Ajax of Sophocles, in Latiuj at which the stage was varied 

^ Hollinsh. Csbok. iii. 1355. called Arcadia refokmed. Ibid. p. 642. 

* See Prkfaratioks at Oxford, &c Although the anecdote is foreign to our 

AvRND. Lelandi Coll. vol. if. p. 6^^ purpose, I cannot help mentioning the 

fcq. edit. Lond. 1774.. [MSS. Baker, reason, why the queeii, during this visit 

ut supr. Brit. Mus.] They were written to Oxford, vf9& more pleased tq hear the 

by one present. ^ Ibid. p. 637. Oration of the professor of Greek, than 

■ The queen was not present : but the king. " The king heard him wil- 

next morning, with her ladies, the young lingly, and. the Queen mui:h more ; be- 

prince, and gallants attending the courts cause, she sayd. she never had heard 

she saw an English pa^itoral, by Daniel, Greek.'\ Ibid. 63j6. ... 

P 2 
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three times ^. ^^The king was very wearie before lie came 
thither^ but much more wearied by it, and spoke many words 
of dislike'." But I must not omit, that. as the king entered 
the city from Woodstock, he was saluted at the gate of saint 
John's college with a short interlude, which probably suggested 
a hint to Shakespeare to write a tragedy on the subject of 
Macbeth. Three youths of the college, habited like witches, 
advancing towards the king, declared they were the same who 
once met the two chiefs of Scodand, Macbeth and Bancho; 
prophesying a kingdom to the one, and to the other a genera- 
tion of monarchs : that they now appeared, a second time, to 
his majesty, who was descended from the stock of Bancho^ to 
shew the confirmation of that prediction K Immediately after- 
wards, ^^ Three young youths, in habit and attire like Njmpfas^ 
confronted him, representing England, Scotland, and Ireland; 
and talking dialogue wise, each to the other, of their state^ at 
last concluded, yielding themselves up to his gracious govern- 
ment*." 

It would be unnecessary to trace this practice in our univer- 
sities to later periods. The position advanced is best illustrated 
by proofs most remote in point of time ; which, on that account, 
are also less obvious, and more curious. I could have added 
other antient proofs ; but I chose to select those which seemed, 
from concomitant circumstances, most likely to amuse. 

Many instances of this practice in schools, or in seminaries 

^ Towardis the end of the hall, was a Jones, afterwards the famous arcfaifteet 

scene like a wail, << painted and adorned He was now hut thirty-three years of 

with stately pillars, which pillars would age, and just returned into Kngland. 

turn about, by reason whereof, with the He was the principal Contriver lor the 

help of other painted clothes, their masques at AVhitdiall. Gemod, m 

stage did vary three times in the acting Strafforde*s Letters, descrilnngqoeai 

of one tragedy." Lkl. AprENo. ut supr. Henrietto*s popish chapel, saysy '^Siich 

p. 631. The machinery of these plays, a slorious scene built over the altar! 

and the temporary stages in St. Mary*s Iniffo Jones never presented m more 

church, were chiefly conducted by one curious piece in any of the masks at 

Mr. Jones, a great traveller, who under- WhitehalL" [dat. 1635.] vol. L pag. 505. 
tooke to furnish them with rare devices, * Ibid. p. 639. 
but performed very little to that which ^ Rex Platonicus, sive Musjb Rm- 

was expected." Ibid. p. 646. Notwith- vantes, Oxon. 1607. 4to. p. 18. 
standing these slighting expressions, it ' Lel. ArpxND. ut supr. p. SSd. 
is highly probable that this was Inigo 
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of an inferior nature, may be enumerated. I have before men- 
tioned the play of Robin and Marian, performed, according 
to an annual custom, by the school-boys of Anglers in France, 
in the year 1392°'. But I do not mean to go abroad for illus- 
trations of this part of our present inquiry. Among the writ- 
ings of Udal, a celebrated master of Eton, about the year 1540, 
are recited Plures Comedies^ and a tragedy de Papatu^ on the 
papacy : written probably to be acted by his scholars. An ex- 
tract from one of his comedies maybe seen in Wilson's Logike **. 
In the antient Consuetudinary, as it is called, of Eton-School, 
the following passage occurs. ^^ Circa festum divi Andreae, 
ludimagister eligere solet, pro suo arbitrio^ scenicas fabulas 
optimas ^t accommodatissimas, quas Pueri feriis NataUtiis sub- 
sequentibus, non sine ludorum Elegantia, populo spectante, 
publice aliquando peragant — Interdum etiam exhibet Anglico 
sermone contextas fabulas, siquae habeant acumen et leporem^." 
That is, about the feast of saint Andrew, the thirtieth day of 
November, the master is accustomed to chuse, according to hi& 
own discretion, such Latin stage-plays as are most excellent 
and convenient; which the boys are to act in the following 
Christmas holidays, before a public audience, and with all the 
elegance of scenery and ornaments usual at the performance of 
a play. Yet he may sometimes order English plays ; such, at 
least, as are smart and witty* In the year 1538, Ralph Rad- 
cli£fe, a polite scholar, and a lover of graceful elocution, open- 
ing a school at EQtchin in Hertfordshire, obtained a grant 
of the dissolved friery of the Carmelites in that town : and con- 
verting the refectory into a theatre, . wrote several plays, both 
in Latin and English, which were exhibited by his pupils.^ 
Among his comedies were Dives and Lazarus, Boccacio'» 
Patient Grisildey Titus and Gesippus^^and Chaucer's Melibeus: 
his tragedies were, the Delivery of Stesarmah, the Btirning of 
John Hussj JoVs Sufferings, the Burning of Sodom, Jonas, and 

"* Sopr. ii. p. 80. See more instances, about the year 1560. But containing 

ibid. aU the antient and original customs of 

" Written in 1553, p. 69. the school. MSS. lUwlins. Bibl. BodU 
* Supposed to have been drawn up ' See supr. p. 166, 167. 
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the For ti tilde of Judith. These pieces were seen by the bio- 
grapher Bale in the author's library, but are now lost**. It is 
scarcely necessary to remind the reader, that this very liberal 
exercise is yet preserved, and in the spirit of true classical pa- 
rity, at the college of Westminster ^ I believe, the frequency 
of these school-plays suggested to Shakespeare the names of 
Seneca and Plautus as dramatic authors ; where Hamlet, speak- 
ing of a variety of theatrical performances, says, " Seneca can- 
not be too heavy, nor Plautus too light*." Jonson, in his 
comedy of The Staple of Newes, has a satirical allusicm to 
this practice, yet ironically applied: where Censure says, 
" For my part, I beleeve it, and there were no wiser than I, I 
would have neer a cunning schoole-master in England: I 
mean a Cunning-man a schoole-master ; that is, a conjuroar, 
or a poet, or that had any acquaintance with a poet. They 
make all their schollers Play-boyes ! Is't not a fine sight to see 
all our children made Enterluders ? Doe we pay our monqr 
for this ? Wee send them to learne their grammar and their 
Terence, and they learne tlieir play-bookes. Well, they talk 



^ Bale, viii. 98. Ath. Oxon. i. 73. also V. Spixetum, tqm. iiL p. 848. 
I have seen an anonymous comedy, * traces of these festivities still renuun In 

Apollo Shroving, composed by the our universities. In the Pkrct Hoir»i^ 

Master of Hadleigh-school, in Suffolk, hold-book, 1511% it appears that die 

and acted by his scholars, on Slirove* clergy and officers of lord Percy's cImi|mI 

tuesday, Feb. 7. 1626. printed 1627. performed a play ** before his lorddiip 

8vo. Published, as it seems, by E. W. upon Shrovvftewesday at night. **pag^S45» 

Shrove-tuesday, as the day immediately ' It appears antiently to have been 

preceding Lent, was always a day of an exercise for youth, not only to act 

extraordinary sport and feasting. So in but to write interludes. Erasmus says, 

the song of Justice Silence in Shake- that sir Thomas More, '* adolfisccfis 

speare. See P. Henry IV. A. v. S. 4. Cohoediolas et scripsitet egit" En- 

Tis merry in hall when beards wag all, ^''- ^'^' ^ ^"* «^ what I Eave said of 

And welcome merry Shrovetide? f"^ ^ .. 5;J°'\^T' ^^"^^ ^ 

Spens. n. 47. And we are told, that 

In the Romish church there was anti- More, while he lived a Page with 

ently a feast immediately preceding Lent, archbishop Morcton, as the plays were 

which lasted many days, called Car- going on in the palace during the christ- 

viscAPiUM. Sec Carpenticr, in V. Suppl. mas holidays, would often step upoo Uw 

Lat. Gl. Du Gang, toiii. i. p. 831. stage without previous notice, and ex- 

In some cities of France an officer was hibit a part of his own, which gave much 

annually chosen, called Le Prince more satisfaction than the whole per- 

d*Amoureux, who presided over the formance besides. Iloper's Lifk akd 

sports of the youth for six days before Death or More, p. 27. edit. 1731. 

Ash-wcdnesd;«y. Ibid. V. Amoratus. 8vo. 

p. 195. and V. Gardinalis. p. 818. * Act ii. Sc. 7. 
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vte shall have no more parliaments, god blesse us ! But an wee 
have, I hope Zeale of the Land Buxz^ and my gossip Rabby 

UrouUe^tnUh, will start up, and see we have painfull good mi- 
nisters ia keepe schoole, and catechise our youth ; and not 
teach em to speake Playes, and act fables of false newes,'' &c. ' 

' In tracing the lustory of our stage, this early practice of per- 
finrming plays in schools and universities has never been con- 
sidered as a -circumstance instrumental to the growth and im- 
provement of the drama. While the people were amused with 
i^Lelton's Trial of Simony, Bale's God's Promises, and 
Christ's DescJbnt into Hell, the scholars of the times were 
composing and acting plays on historical subjects, and in imi- 
tation erf* Plautus and Terence. Hence ideas of a legitimate 
fible must have been imperceptibly derived to the popular and 
ternacttlar drama. And we may add, while no settled or 
public theatres were known, and plays were chiefly acted by 
itinerant minstrels in the halls of the nobility at Christmas, 
these literary societies supported some idea of a stage : they 
afforded the best accommodations for theatrical exhibition, and 
wert almost the only, certainly the most rational, companies of 
players that existed. 

* But I mean yet to trespass on my reader's patience, by pur- 
suing this inquiry still further ; which, for the sake of compre- 
hension and connection, has already exceeded the limits of a 
4igressi(Mi. 

It is peiimps on this principle, that we are to account for 
plays being acted by singing-boys ; although they perhaps ac- 
quired a turn for theatrical representation and the specta- 
cular arts, from their annual exhibition of the ceremonies of 
the boy-bishop ; which seem to have been common in almost 
every religious community that was capable of supporting a 
choir "• I have before given an instance of the singing-boys 

' ' Act iii. p. 50. edit. fol. 1631. This was not omitted. The founder leiaves 

play was first acted in the year 1625. by will, among other bequests to the 

" In a small college, for only one pro- college, ^ A Myter for the bame^ndum 

vottf five fellows, and six choristers, of cloth of gold, with two knopps of siU 

founded by archbishop Rotlicram in ver, gilt and enamelled.*' Heanie*s Lib. 

1481, in the obscnre village of Rotberam Nig. Scacc. Append, p. 674. 686. This 

in Yorkshire, this piece of mummery establishment, btitMrith a far greater de- 
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of Hyde abbey and saint Swithin's priory at Winchester, 
performing a Morality before king Henry the Seventh at 
Winchester castle, on a Sunday, in the year 1487- In the ao- 
compts of Maxtoke priory near Coventry, in the year 14*30^ it 
appears, that the eleemosynary boys, or choristers, of that mor 
nastery, acted a play, perhaps every year, on the feast of the 
Purification, in the hall of the neighbouring castle belonging 
to lord Clinton : and it is specified, that the cellarer took no 
money for their attendance, because his lordship's minstrels 
had often assisted this year at several festivals in the refectory 
of the convent, and in the hall of the prior, without fee or gra- 
tuity. I wiU give the article, which is very circumstantial, at 
length: ^'Projentactdisjmerorum eleemosyruieexeuntium adauktm 
in castro ut ibi ludum peragerent in die Purificationisy xivd. 
Unde nihil a domini [Clinton] tkesaurariOy quia sapius hoc ixnno 
ministralli castt'i Jecerunt ministrdlsiam in atda convenius et 

gree of buffoon^y, was common in the One of the pieces of humour in tiiis latl- 

collegiate churches of France. See Dom. mentioned shew, was to shave the pce- 

Marlot, HisToiRE de la Metropole de centor in public, on a stage erected at 

Rheims, tom. ii. p. 769. A part of the the west door of the church. M. Tilliotf. 

ceremony in the church of Noyon was, Mem. de la Fete des FoiLXy ut supr. p. IS. 

that the children of the choir should ce- In the Council of Sens, A.D. 1485, we 

lebrate the whole service on Innocent's have this prohibition. " Turpem ^iam 

day. Brillon, Dictiokaire des Arrets, ilium abusum in quibusdam frequenta- 

Artic. Noyon. edit, de 1727. This pri« tum ecclesiis, quo, certisannis, nonnulU 

vilege, as I have before observed, is per- cum mitra, baculo, ac vestibus pontifica- 

mitted to the children of the choir of libus, more episcojyorum benedicunt, alS 

Winchester college, on that festival, by ut reges et duces induti, quod Festum 

the founder's statutes, given in 1380. Fatuorum, vel Inkocentium, seu Pub« 

[See supr. vol. ii. p. 83.] Yet in the sta* rorum, in quibusdam regionibus nuncn- 

tutes of Eton college, given in 1441, patur,'' &c. Concil. Senok. cap. iii. 

and altogether transcribed from those of Harduin. Act. Concil. Paris. 1714. 

Winchester, the chorister-bishop of the tom. ix. p. 1525. £. See also ibid. 

chapel is permitted to celebrate the holy Concil. Basil. Sess. xxi. p. 1122. £. 

offices on the feast of siunt Nicholas, And 1296. D. p. 1344. A. It is sur- 

but in/ no means on tliat of the In no- prising that Colet, dean of saint Paul's, 

CENTS.—-'' In festo sancti Nicolai, in a friend to the purity of religion, and 

QUO et NULLATENus in festo sanctorum who had the good sense and resolution 

Innocrntium, divina officia (prseter to censure the superstitions and fopperies 

Missae Secreta) exequi et did permitti- of popery in his public sermons, should 

mus per Episcopum Puerorum, ad hoc, countenance this idle farce of the boj- 

de eisdem [pueris choristis] annis singu- bishop, in the statutes of his school at 

liseligendum." Statut. Coll. Etoncns. saint Paul's; which be founded with a 

Cap. xxxi. The same clause is in the view of establishing the educatioa of 

statutes of King's college at Cambridge, youth on a more rational and liberal plan 

Cap. xlii. The parade of the mock- than had yet been known, in the year 

bishop is evidently akin to the Fete des 1512. He expressly orders that bis 

Four, in which tiiey had a bishop, an scholars " shall every Childermas [Ii^ 

abbot, and a precentor, of the fools, nocents] daye come to Paulis chiireb% 
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PHoris adjesta plurima sine ullo regardo'^r That is, For the 
extraordinary breakfast of the children of the aUnonry, or sing- 
ing-boys of the convent, when they went to the hall in the castle, 
to perform the Play on the feast of the Purification, fourteen- 
pence. In consideration of which performance, we received 
nothing in return from the treasurer of the lord Clinton, be- 
cause the minstrels of the castle had often this year plaid at 
many festivals, both in the hall of the convent and in the prior's 
hall, without reward. So early as the year 1 378, the scholars, 
or choristers, of saint Paul's cathedral in London, presented a 
petition to king Richard the Second, that his majesty would' 
prohibit some ignorant and unexperienced persons from acting 
the History of the old Testament, to the great prejudice 
of the clergy of the church, who had expended considerable 
sums for })reparing a public presentation of that play at the 
ensuing Christmas^. From Mysteries this young fraternity 
proceeded to more regular dramas : and at the commencement 
of a theatre, were the best and almost only comedians. They 

and hear the childe-btshop*s [of S. eliffites, who disregarded the laws of 
Paul*s cathedral] sermon. And after, Scripture ; and, in this particular in- 
be at the hygh masse ; and each of them stance, violated the following text in 
offer a penny to the childe-btshop, Leviticus, where this custom is expressly 
and with them the maisters and sur- forbidden., xix. 27. " Neither shalt thou 
veyors of the scole.**^ Knight*s Life op mar the corners of thy beard." Not. ad 
CoLET, (MiscELL. Num. V. Append.) Joh. Trokelowe. p. S9S. Nothing can 
p. 362. [See also Mr. Strutt*s Sports be more unfortunate than this elucida- 
and Pastimes of the People of England, tion of our antiquary. The direct con. 
—Edit.] I take this opportunity of trary was the case: for the Wickliffites 
observing, that the anniversary custom entirely grounded their ideas of refor- 
at Eton of going ad Montem, originated mation both in morals and doctrine on 
from the antient and popular practice of scriptural proofs, and oflen committed 
diese theatrical processions in collegiate absurdities in too precise and literal an 
bodies. acceptation of texts. And, to say no 
In the statutes of New college in more, the custom, from the words of the 
Oxford, founded about the year 1380, statute, seems to have been long pre- 
there is the following remarkable pas- served in the university, as a mock -cere- 
sage. '* Ac etiam ilium ludum vilissi- mony on the night preceding the solemn 
mum et horribilem radendi barbas, qui Act of Magistration. It is styled Ludus, 
fieri Bcdet in nocte praecedente Inceptio- a Play : and I am of opinion, that it is 
nis Itfagistnidorum in Ardbus, infra to be ranked among the other ecclesi- 
coDeKfaim nostrum prsedictum, vel alibi a!stic mummeries of that age ; and that 
in UiUTemlBte preedicta, ubicunque, it has some connection with the eoUiibi- 
ipns [aodis et scolaribus] penitus inter- don mentioned above of shaving the 
^cimus, ac edam prohibemus expresse." Precentor in public. 
iluBR. xxy. Heame endeavours to ex- ^ Penes me. supr. citat. 
plain this injunction, by supposing that ' See Rise and Progress, &c. Cibb. 
it was miuie in opposidon to the Wic« L. voL ii. p. 118. 
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became at length so. favorite a set of players, as often to act at 
court : andy on particular occasions of festivity, were frequently 
removed from London, for this purpose only,, to the royal 
houses at some distance from town* This is a circumstance in 
their dramatic history, not commonly known. In the year 
1554, while the princess iHtzabeth resided at Hatfidd-Jioi»e 
in Hertfordshire, under the custody of sir Tlunnas Pope^ she 
was visited by queen Mary.. The next morning, after masi^ 
they were entertained with a grand exhibition of bear-baitings 
*mith which their highnesses .'mere right well content. In die 
evening, the great cliamber was adorned with a sumptuous suit 
of tapestry, called The Hanginge of Antioch : and afber supper, 
a play was presented by the children qfPauPs'f. Afler the 
pky, and the next morning, one of the children, named Maxi* 
miUan Pdines, sung to the princess, while ^e plaid at the twr- 
ginalls ^. Strype, perhaps from the same manuscript chrcmide^ 
thus describes a magnificent entertainment given to queen Eli- 
zabeth, in the year 1559, at Nonsuch in Surry, by lord AnunH* 
her majesty's housekeeper, or superintendant, at that palace^ 
now destroyed. I chuse to ^ve the description in the wofds 
of this simple but picturesque compiler. <' There the queen 
had great entertainment, with banquets, especially on Simday 
night, m^e by the said earl : together with a Mask, and th? 
virarlike sounds of drums and flutes, and all kinds of musickf 
fill midnight On Monday, was a great supper made for her: 
but before night, she stood at her standing in the further perk, 
imd there she saw a Course. At night was a Play by the 

y WIh> perhaps pcrfonned the play of prudery, or of royal coquetry, suddoly 

HoLorHEKNEs, the same year, afler a rose from the instrument and ofiind to 

^renle mid rich niaskinge and banquet, strike his lordship : de<)Uring, " that d» 

given by sir Thomas Pope to the prin- was not used to play before men, but 

iccss, in xhe gxete Itatl at Ilatfeldc. Lifx when she was solitary to shun melaa 

pf sir Tho. Pope. Sect. iii. p. 85. choly." Mem. Lond. 1752. pag. 99i 

'MS. Annai«e8 of 4^. Marie^s Ldand applauds the skill of ^sabelh, 

Reigne. MSS, Cotton. Vitei.l. F. 5. both in playing and singing. Encmt* 

There is a curious anecdote in Melville's fol. 59. [p. 125. edit. Heam.] 

Memoirs, concerning Elizabeth, when Aut quid commemorem quo* tu 

queen, being surprized from behind the ^\^^ sumota 

tapestry by lord Hunsdon, while she was Conceiitus referas mellifluosque 

©laying on her virginals. I J or majesty, ^^^j 
J know not whether in a fit of royal 
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Children ofPaid'syBJid their [musie J master Sebastian. After 
that, a costly banquet, accompanied with drmns and flutes. 
Tfais ^fitertainment lasted till three in the morning. And the 
€arl fures^ited her majesty a cupboard of plate *." In the year 
\569f when the society of pari^ clerks in London celebrated 
one of thdir annual feasts^ after morning service in Guildhall 
qfaapel, they retired to their hall ; where, after dinner, a goodly 
jp/i;^ was performed by. the choristers, of Westminster abbey, 
with waitSf and regals^ and singing^. The children 'of the 
chapel-royal were also ifamous actors; and were formed into a 
company of players by queen Elizabeth, under the conduct of 
Richard Edwards, a musician, and a writer of Interludes, already 
mentioned, and of whom more will be said hereafter. All Lilly's 
plays, and many of Shakespeare's and Jonson's, were originally 
perfi>rn}ed by these bbys^ : and it seems probable, that the title 
gtveii by Jonson to one of his comedies, called Cynthia's 
REvsiiS, first acted in 1605 ^' by the children of her majesties 
cbapel, with the allowance of the Master of the Revels," was an 
allusion to this establishment of queen Elizabeth, one of whose 
romantic names was Cynthia **i Tlie general reputation which 
thqr gained, and the particular encouragement and countenance 
which they received from the queen, excited the jealousy of the 
grown actors at the theatres : and Shakespeare, in Hamlet, 

* Akk, Rbf. vqL i. ch. xy. p. 194. tion. It is certain that Decker sneers at 

edit. 1735. fol. jonson*s interest with the Master of the 

- t> Str/pe*s ^dit^ of Stowe*s Suay. Revels, in procuring his plays to be acto4 

i40if])* B* V. p. 9S\^ s • so oflen at court. "iS'lr Vaugfiaiu I have 

• ^ jSU. of liilly 's nine comedies are eh- some cossen-gcrmans at court shall beget 

tilledl%xkJi«TrCOMEDiKs: which, I believe, you the reversion of the master of the 

Were written professedly for this purpose. king*s revels, or else to be his lord of 

Th€S9 were reprinted together, Lond. misrule nowe at Christmas.** Signat^ 

16S3. ISmo. His last play is dated 1597. G. 3* Pecker*s Satiromastix, or the 

. * They very frequently were joined by Uhirussing of the Humorous Poet* X^ond, 

the cbciristers of saint Paul's. It is a for £. Wlute, 1602. 4to. Again, Signat* 

ipistake that these were rival companies ; M, " When your playes are misselikt at 

and that because Jonson's PoEXASTEa court, you shall not crie mew like a 

was acted, in the year 1601, by the boys pussc-cat, and say you are glad you 

of the chapel, his antagonist Pecker got write out of the courtier's element.** 

his Satiromastix, an answer to Jonson's Qn the same idea the satire is founded 

play, to be performed, out of opposition, of sending Horace, or Jonson, to court, 

by those of saint Paul's. Lilly's court- to be dubbed a poet: and of bringing 

comedies, and many others, u ere acted by *' tne quiV^ring bride to court in ^ 

the children of both choirs in conjuuc- roaske,'* &c. Ibid. Sigkat. I. 3. 
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end ea f oura to extenuate the appbinse ivliidi was idly indulged 
to their p e r fo r m ance, perhaps not always very just, in the fol- 
lomiDg speedies of Rosencrantz and Hamlet. — ^ There is an 
aiery of litde children, litde erases^ that cry out on the top 
of die question, and are most tyrannically clapped fbr't : these 
are now the fitshion, and so beratde die common stages, so they 
call them, that many wearing rapiers are afraid of goose quills, 
and dare scarce come thither. — J&n. What, are they chil- 
dren? Who maintains them? How are they escoted ^ ? Will 
di^ pursue die QuatiU- no longer than they can sing^,'' &c. 
This was about the year 1599. Tlie latter clause means, 
^ Will they fdlow die profirssian erf* players, no longer than 
they keep die TCHcesofboys, and sing in the choir?" So Hamlet 
afterwards says to the player, ^ Come, give us a taste of your 
quality: onne, a passionate speech ^^ Some of these, how- 
ever, were distinguished for dieir propriety of action, and be- 
came admirable comedians at the theatre of Black-friers^ 
Among the children of quean Elizabeth's chapel, was one Sal- 
vadore Pavy, who acted in Jonson's Poetaster, and Cynthia's 
Revels, and was inimitable in his representation of the cha- 



* nest of young hawks. ' paid. See a curioas account of an order of the 

' Act u. Sc tL And perhaps be pnTy council, in 1633, ''hung up in a 

glances at the same set of actors in tahk near Psules and Black-fryars, to 

Roxao AXD JcLixT, when a plar, or command all that resort to the play-house 

maske, is proposed. Act L Sc. t. there, to send away their coaches, and 

Well hare no Cupid, hood-wink^d with *«> disperse abroad in Paules chur^ 
5-3-* y^wif carter-lane, the conduit in fleet- 
Bearing a Tartar's painted bow of lath— «*«?." &c.,&c^W. p. 175. Another 

gp6ke t~ -^ ./ ^ this theatre, which "cost three or four 

After tS^pter. ^*'*»^ 1?"™^ f^^u ^u*''^*^ ^^ *^ 

'^ '^ ten suits <» new doaths he [the author J' 

^ nnd. Sc. iiL gave the players, an unheard of prodi- 
> There is a passage in SnuLFroana's gaKty ! " Dst. 1637. Ibid. voL ii. 15a 
LimEas, which seems to shew, that the It appears by the Prologue of Chap- 
dispositions and accommodations at the man*s All Fools, a comedy presented 
theatre ofBlack-friars, were much better at Black-iirters, and printed 1605, that 
than we now suppose. " A little pique only the spectators of rank and quality 
luqipened betwixt the duke of Lenox sate on the stage, 
and the lord chamberlain, about a box r^ /> * ^ ^^ ^ 

at a new pUy in the BUck-friers, of „T J° ^'".5*^ *Vf »**««,. 

which the duke had got the key." TTie Helps much ; for if our a<A«. oudttmar 

dispute was settled by the king. G. „ ^^j_^i.^ •■ 

Gabea.0 to the Lo«i DntorrT Ju.. J^ '*.'*' «*»«« d«T?«rt before we end. 

25. 1635. TOL i. p. 5U. edit. 1739. fiJ. Our wits go with you all, Ac. — 
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ractei* of an old man. He died about thirteen years of age, 
and is thus elegantly celebrated in one of Jonson's epigrams. 

An Epitaph on S. P. a child qfqueene ElizabetKs chapelL 

Weep with me, all you that read 

This little story ! 
And know, for whom a teare you shed 

Death's selfe is sorry. 
Twas a child, that so did thrive 

In grace and feature. 
As Heaven and Nature seem'd to strive 

Which own'd the creature. 
Yeares he numbred scarce thirteene. 

When Fates tum'd cruell ; 
Yet three fill'd zodiackes had he beene 

The Stage's Jewell : 
And did acte, what now we moane, 

Old men so duely ; 
As, sooth, the PARCic thought him one, 

He plaid so truely. 
So, by errour, to his fate 

They all consented; 
But viewing him since, alas ! too late. 

They have repented : 
And have sought, to give new birthe, 

In bathes to steep him : 
But, being so much too good for earthe, 

Heaven vowes to keep him^. 

To this ecclesiastical origin of the drama, we must refer the 
plays acted by the society of the parish-clerks of London, for 
eight days successively, at Clerkenwell, which thence took its 
name, in the presence of most of the nobility and gentry of the 
kingdom, in tlie years 1390 and 1409. In the ignorant ages, 
the parish-clerks of London might justly be considered as a 

^ EriQRAMMES, Eplg. CXX. 
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literacy society* it was an essential part of their profi^ssioBf 
not only to sing but to read; an. accomplishment almost scdely 
confined to the clergy t and, on the whole, they seem to come 
under the character of a religious fraternity* They- were* itt- 
corporated into a guild^ or fellowship, by king Henry the Tliird 
about the year 1240, under the patronage of saint Nicholas. 
It was antiently customary for men and women of the first 
quality, ecclesiastics, and others, who w^re lovers of church- 
music, to be admitted into this corporation: and they gave 
large gratuities for the support, or education, of many persons 
in the practice of that science.^ Their public fi^ts, which I 
have already mentioned, were frequent, and celebrated with 
singing and music ; most commonly at Gxiildlfnll chapel or 
college K Before the reformation, this society w&s constantly 
hh'ed to assist as a choir, at the magnificent funerals of the 
nobility, or other distinguished personages, which were cele- 
brated within the city of London, or in its neighbourhood 
The splendid ceremonies of their anniversary procession and 
mass, in the year 1554, are thus related by Strype, fr<Hn an 
old chronicle. ^^May the sixth, was a goodly evensong at 
Guildhall college, by the Masters of the clarks and their Fel- 
lowship, with singing and playing; and the morrow afler, was 
a great mass, at the same place, and by the same fraternity : 
when every dark offered an halfpenny. The mass was sung 
by diverse of the queen's [Mary's] chapel and children. And 
after mass done, every dark went their procession, two and 
two together ; each having on, a surplice and a rich cope^ and 
a garland. And then, fourscore stanclsu'ds, streamers, and 
banners ; and each one that bare them had an albe or a sur- 
plice. Then came in order the waits playing : and then; thirty 
clarkes, singing Festa dies. There were four of these chcnrs. 
Then came a canopy, borne over the Sacrament by fooT' of 
the masters of the clarkes, with stafFe torches burning",** &c. 
Their profession^ employment, and character, naturally dic- 

» Stowe\ SuRv. LoND. ut siipr. lib. v. "™ Eccles. Mem. vol. iii. ch. xili. 
p. 231. p. 121. 
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tated to this spiritual brotherhood the represeDtation. of fiays, 
especially those of the scriptural kind : and their constant prac- 
tice in shews, processions, and vocal music, easily accounts for 
their address in detaining th^best company which England 
afibrded in the fouiteenth century, at a religious &rce, for 
more than a week. . 

Before I conclude this inquiry, a great part of which has 
been taken up in endeavouring to shew the conoection between 
places of educaticm and the stage, it ought to be remarked^ 
that the antient fitsluon of acting plays. in the inns ofxourt, 
which may be ranked among seminaries of instruction, akhou^ 
ibr a separate profession,^ is dedncible firom this source. . llie 
first representation of this, sort which occurs on record, and is 
mentioned with any particular eurcuxnstances,. was atGray's^* 
inn. John Roos,: or Roo^ student at > Gray's*inny and created 
a Serjeant at law in the yiear 151 1^ wrote a comedy which was 
acted at Christmas in the .hall o£ that socie^ in the year 1527. 
This pieces which probably contained some free reflections on 
the pomp of the cler^, gave such ofKsnce- to cardinal Wolsey^ 
that the author was degraded and imprisoned". In the year 
1550, under the reign of Edward the Sixth, an order was made 
in the same society, that no comedies, commonly called. Ihterr 
ludes, should be acted in the refectory in the intervals of vacar- 
tion, except at the celebration of Giristmas : and that thei^ 
the whole body of students shouW* jointly contribute towards 
the dresses, scenes, and decorations ?w. In the year .1561, Sack* 
viUe's and Norton's tragedy of Ferrex and Porrex was pre- 
sented before queen Elizabeth at Whitehall, by the gentlemen 
of the Inner Temple^. In ^e. yj^ar 1.566,. the Supposes, a 
comedy^ was acted at Gray's-inni written by Gascoigne, on6 

" HolKnah. CmoK. iti. 894. plte.'^ It Is to be; obserred, that Norton^ 

" Dugdale, Oeig. Jueid. cap. 67. one of the authors^ was connected with 

p. 285. the Ikw: For the « Approbation of 

' Printed at London, -1565. l^mo. Mr. T. Norton, counsellor and soIUcitor 

In one of the old editions of this play, I of London, appointed bj the bidiop of 

tliink a quarto, of 1590, it is sud to be London," is prefixed to Ch. Marbury*s 

^ set forUi as the saitae was shewed be-t- Collection of Italian Proverbs, Lond. 158]. 

fore the queen*s most excellent majestie, 4to. 
in her highnesses court of the inner-tem- - 
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of the studentSr Decker, in his satire against Jdnson above 
cited, accuses Jonson for having stolen some jokes from the 
Christmas plays of the lawyers. ^^ You shall sweare not to 
bumbast out a new play with the old lyning of jestes stjolne 
from the Temple-revells^." In the year 1632 it was ordered, 
in the Inner Temple, that no play should be continued after 
twelve at night, not even on Christmas-eve'. 

But these societies seem to have shone most in the repre- 
sentation of Masques, a branch of the old drama. So early 
as the year 1431, it was ordered, that the society of Lincdn's 
inn should celebrate four revels % on four grand festivals, every 
year, which I conceive to have consisted in great measure 
of this species of impersonation. In the year 1613, they pre- 
sented at Whitehall a masque before king James the First, in 
honour. of the marriage of his daughter the princess Elizabeth 
with the prince Elector Palatine of the Rhine, at the cost of 
more than one thousand and eighty pounds ^ The poetry was 
by Chapman, and the machinery by Jones". But the most 
splendid and sumptuous performance of this kind, plaid by 

^ Satiromastix, edit. 1602. ut supr which. And the next time 1 saw joa 

Sign AT. M. was at our Rbvells, where it pliM 

^ Dugd. ut supr. cap. 57. p. 140. seq. your ladyship to grace me with a gil- 

also c. 61. 205. liard; and I shall never forset it» for 

. ' It is not, however, exactly known my velvet pantables fpantofles] wen 

whether these revels were not simply stolne away the whilst. But this tdmj 

Dances: for Dugdale says, that the also allude to their masks and playii 

students of this inn << anciently had Sionat. H. 2. edit. Lond. 1616. 4ta 

lixvcisrs for their recreation and de- ^ Dugdale I bio. p. 246. Tlio other 

light." Ifiin. And he adds, that in the societies seem to have joined. Ibd. 

year 1610, the under barristers, for ex- cap. 67. p. 286. See also Flnett*s Pbi- 

amj}le*s sake, were put out of commons loxknis, p. 8. 11. edit 1656. and Ibid, 

by decimation, because they offended in p. 73. 

not dancing on Candlemas-day, when " FHnted Lond. 1614. 4to. << \ntfa 

the Judges were jiresent, according to an a description of the whole shew, in the 

antient order of the society. Ibid. col. 2. manner of their march on horsdbadL to 

In an old comedy, called Cupid's Whirl- the court from the Master of the RoUs 

iGiG, acted in the year 1616, by the his house, * &c. It is dedicated to air 

children of his majesty*s revels, a law- £. Philipps, Master of the Rolla. But 

student is one of the persons of the we find a masque on the very same oe- 

drama, who says to a lady, " Faith, lady, casion, and at Whitehall, before the knig 

-I remember the first time I saw you was and queen, called The masque tf Gra^ 

in quadragessimo-sexto of the queene, inn gentlemen and the Inner iempief by 

in a michael.nas tearme, and I think it Beaumont, in the works of *" 

was the morrow upon mense Michaelis^ and Fletcher, 
or ci'astino Animarum, I cannot tell 
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these societies, was the masque which- they exhibited at Cam 
dlemas-day, in the year 1633, at the expence of two thousand 
pounds, before king Charles the First; which so pleased the 
king, and probably the queen, that he invited one hundred and 
twenty gentlemen of the law to a similar entertainment at 
Whitehall on Shrove Tuesday following^. It was called the 
Triumph of Peace, and written by Sliirley, then a student 
of Gray's-inn. The scenery was the invention of Jones, and 
the music was composed by William Lawes and Simon Ives*. 
Some curious anecdotes of this exhibition are preserved by a 
cotemporary, a diligent and critical observer of those seemingly 
insignificant occurrences, which acquire importance in the eyes 
of posterity, and are often of more value than events of greater 
dignity. " On Monday after Candlemas-day, the gentlemen 
of the inns of court performed their Masque at Court* They 
were sixteen in number, who ro<le through the streets y, in 
four chariots, and two others to carry their pages and musi- 
cians ; attended by an hundred gentlemen on great horses, as 
well clad as ever I saw any. They far exceeded in bravery 
[splendor] any Masque that had formerly been presented by 
those societies, and performed the dancing part with much 
applause. In their company was one Mr. Read of Gray's- 
inn ; whom all the women, and some men, cried up for as liand- 

"^ Dugd. ibid. p. 346. machinery by Jones, and the music by 

' It was printed, Lond. I63S. 4to. H. Lawcs. It has been given to Di- 

The author says, tliat it exceeded in venant, but improperly. 
variety and richness of decoration, any There is a play written by Middleton 

thing ever exhibited at Whiteliall. about the year 1623, called Inner Tem- 

Tbere is a little piece called The Inns ple Masque, or the Masque of Heaoks, 

or Court Anaobammatist, or The presented as an enlertainnient for many 

Miuquers Mas^tted in \Anagranis, \yntien unyrthy ladies, by tlie members of that 

Iby Francis Lenton, the queen's poet, society. Printed, Lond. 1640. 4to. I 

Loud. 1634. 4to. In this, piece, the believe it is the foundation of Mrs. Behii's 

names, and respective houses, of each City-heiress. 

masquer are specified ; and in commen- I have also seen the Masque of Flow- 

dation of each there is an epij^m. The ers, acted by the students of Ciray*s-iiir:, 

masque virith which his majesty returned in the Banquetting^house at Wliite^hali, 

this compliment on the Shrove-tuesday on Twelfth Night in 1613. It is dedi- 

IbUowing at Whitehall, was, I think, cated to sir F. Bacon, and was printed, 

Carew's Cgelum Britannicum, written Lond. 1614. 4to. It was the last of 

by the king's command, and played by the court-solemnities exhibited in honour 

his majesty, with many of the nobility of Carr, earl of Somerset. 
and their sons who were boys. The ^ they went from Ely house. 

VOL. III. Q 
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some a man as the duke of Buckingham. They were well 
used at court by the king and queen. No disgust given 
them, only this one accident fell : Mr. May, of Gray*s-inn, a 
fine poet, he who translated Lucan, came athwart my lord 
chamberlain in the banquetting-house^,. and he broke his staff 
over his shoulders, not knowing who he was ; the king was pre- 
sent, who knew him, for he calls him his poet, and told the 
chamberlain of it, who sent for him the next morning, and fairly 
excused himself to him, and gave him fifty pounds in pieces. — 
This riding-shew took so well, that both king and queen de- 
sired to see it again, so (hat they invited themselves to supper 
to my lord mayor's within a week after ; and the Masquers 
came in a more glorious show with all the riders, which were 
increased twenty, to Merchant-taylor's Hall, and there per•^ 
formed again */' But it was not only by the parade of proces- 
sions, and the decorations of scenery, that these spectacles 

* at Whitehall. kmg and the young noblesse do make ; 

* Strafforde's Letters, Garrard to tlie other at Shrovetide, which the queen 
the Lord Deputy, dat. Feb. 27. 1633. and her ladies do present to the kingi 
vol. i. p. 207. It is added, ** On A great room is now building only for 
Shrovc-Tuesday at night, the king and this use betwixt the guard chamber and 
the lords performed their Mascjue. The the banquetting-house, and of fir," &€• 
templars were all invited,, and well pleas- Ibid. voL ii. p. ISO. Sec also p. 140l 
ed," &c. See also p. 177. And Fr. And Flnett's Philoxekis, ** There be- 
Osbom*s Tradit. Mem. vol. ii. p. 134. ing a maske in practice of tlie queen in 
Works, edit. 1722. Svo. It seems the person, with other great ladies,'* &€. 
queen and her ladies were experienced p. 198. See Whitclock, sub an. 163S. 
actresses : for the same writer says. She was [also] an actress in Davenant*s 
Jan. 9. 1633. << I never knew a duller masque of the Temple of Lote, with 
Christmas than we had at Court this many of the nobility of both sexes. In 
year; but one play all the time at White- Jonson's Cloridia at Shrovetide, I6S0* 
hall t— Tlic queen bad some little in- — In Jonson's Masque called Lovs 
firmity, which made her keep in : only freeb from Ignorance and F0LLT9 
on Twelfth-night, she feasted the king printed in 1640.— In W. Montagu's 
at Somerset-house, and presented him Shepheard's Oraclf^ a Pastoral, pnnt- 
withaplay, newly studied, long since ed in 1649.— In the masque of Albiom's 
printed, the Faithful Sheperdess [of Triumph, the Sunday afler Twelfth- 
Fletcher] which the king's players acted night, 1631. Printed ] 631.— In Ldmi- 
in the robes she and her ladies acted their nalia, or Tlie Festival of Light, a tnoigmef 
PASfroRALinthc last year,** Ibid. p. 177. on Shrove-tuesday in 1637. Fdnted 
Again, Jan. 11. 1634. « There is some Lend. 1637. 4to. — In Salmacida Sto- 
resolution for a Ma^e at Shrovetide: lla at Whitehall, 1639. Printed Lend. 
the queen, and fifteen ladles, arc to per- 1639. 4to. The words, I believe, by 
form," &c. Ibid. p. 360. And, Nov. 9. Davenant ; and the music by Lcwk 
1637. '* Here are to be two maskes this Richard, master of her majesty's music. 
winter; one at Christmnss, which the —In Tempe restored, with fourteen 
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were recommended. Some of them, in point of poetical com- 
position, were eminently beautiful and elegant. Among these 
may be mentioned a masque on the story of Circe and Ulysses, 
called the Inner Temple MAsgtJE, written by William Brown, 
a student of that society, about the year 1620^. From this 
piece, as a specimen of the temple-masques in this view, I make 

other ladies, on Shrove-tuesday at White- suffered a long eclipse from a Calvinistic 
hall, 1631. Printed Lond. 1631. 4to. usurpation, a feeble effort was made to 
The words by Aurelian Townsend. revive these liberal and elegant amuse- 
The king acted in some of these pieces, ments at Whitehall. For about the year 
In the preceding reign, queen Anne had 1675, queen Catharine ordered Crowne 
given countenance to this practice ; and, to write a Pastoral called Calisto, which 
I believe, she is the first of our queens was acted at court by the ladies Mary 
that appeared personally in this most and Anne daughters of the duke of York, 
elegant and rational amusement of a and the young nobility. About the same 
court. She acted in Daniel's Masque time lady Anne, afterwards queen, plaid 
of The Vision of the four Goddesses, the part of Senwndra, in Lee's Mithri- 
with eleven other ladies, at Hampton- dates. Hie young noblemen were in- 
court, in 1604. Lond. 1624. 4to.— In structed by Betterton, and the princesses 
Jonson*s Masque OF Queens, at White- by his wife: who perhaps conceived 
hall, in 1609. — In Daniel's Tethts's Shakespeare more fully dian any fe- 
FxsTivAL, a Masque, at the creation of male that ever appeared on the stage. 
prince Henry, Jun. 5. 1610. This was In remembrance of her theatrical in- 
called the Queen's Wake. See W^in- structions, Anne, when queen, assigned 
wood, iii. 180. Daniel dedicates to this Mrs. Betterton an annual pension of 
queen a pastoral tragi-comedy, in which one hundred pounds. Langb. Dram. F. 
she perhaps performed, called Hymen's p. 92. edit. 169). Gibber's Afol; p. 134. 
Triumph. It was presented at Somer- This was an early practice in France, 
set-house, where she magnificently en- In 1540, Margaret de Valois, queen of 
tertained the king on occasion of the Navarre, wrote Moralities, which she 
marriage of lord Roxburgh. Many called Pastorals, to be acted by the la- 
others, I presume, might be added, dies of her court. 
Among the Entertainments at Rut- ^ Printed irom a manuscript in Ema- 
LAND -HOUSE, comjiosed by Davenant in nuel-college at Cambridge, by TIio. Da- 
the reign of Charles the First, there is a vies. Works of W. Browne, Lond., 
Deculmation, or rather Disputation, 1772. vol. iii. p. 121. In the dedication 
with music, concerning Ptiblic Enters to the Society the author says, << If it 
iammerU by Moral Bej>rese7Uaiioiu The degenerate in kinde from those other 
disputants are Diogenes and Aristo- the society hath produced, blame your- 
phanes. I am informed, that among selves for not keeping a happier muse." 
die manuscript papers *of the late Mr. Wood says that Browne ** retiring to 
Thomas Coxeter, of Trinity college in the inner temple, became famed there 
Oxford, an ingenious and inquisitive for his poetry." Ate. Oxon. i. p. 492. 
^eaner of anecdotes for a biography of [From the additional specimens of his 
English poets, there was a correspond- talent, retrieved by Sir Egerton Brydges, 
ence between sir Fulke Greville and and elegantly set forth by the Lee press, 
Daniel the poet, concerning improve- it appears that Browne is deserving of a 
ments and reformations proposed to be more extended reputation than had be-, 
made in these court-interludes. But this fore been his allotment. There is a 
subject will be more fully examined, and peaceful delicacy and pure morality in 
furUier pursued, in its proper place. these recovered strains, which surpass 
After the Restoration, when the dig- those previously collected in his wm-ks. 
nity of the old monarchical manners had —Parke.] 

2 2 
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no apology for my anticipation in ti*anscribing the following' 
ode, which Ciixe sings as a chaim to drive away sleep froBk 
Ulysses, who is discovered reposing under a large tree. It is^ 
addressed to Sleep. 

The Charme. 

Sonne of Erebus and Nighte ! 
Hye away, and aime thy flighte^ 
Where consorte none other fowle 
Than the batte and sullen owle ; 
Where, upon the lymber gras, 
Poppy and mandragoras. 
With like simples not a ftfwe, 
Hange for ever droppes of dewe : 
Where flowes Lethe, without coyle. 
Softly like a streame of oyle. 
Hye thee thither, gende Sleej^ ! 
With this Greeke no longer keepe. 
Thrice I charge thee by my wand, 
Thrice with moly from my hand 
Doe I tqjich Ulysses' eyes. 
And with th* iaspis. Then arise 
Sagest Greeke^ ! 

In praise of this song it will be sufficient to say, that it reminds 
us of some favourite touches in Milton's Com us, to which it 
perhaps gave birth. Indeed one cannot help observing here 
in general, although the observation more properly belongs to 
another place, that a masque thus recendy exhibited on the 
story of Circe, which there is reason to think had acquired 
some popularity, suggested to Milton the hint of a masque on 
the story of Comus. It would be superfluous to point out mi- 
nutely the absolute similarity of the two characters : they both 
deal in incantations conducted by the same mode of operation^ 
and producing effects exactly parallel. 

• Pag. 135. 
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From this practice of performing interludes itk the inns of 
court, we may explain a passage in Shakespeare : but the pre- 
sent establishment of the context embarrasses that explanation, 
as it perplexes the sentence in other respects. In the Second 
Part of Henry the Fourth, Shallow is boasting to his 
cousin Silence of his heroic exploits when he studied the law 
at Clement's-inn. "I was once of Clement's -inn, where I 
think they will talk of mad Shallow yet. SiL You were called 
lustj/ Shallow then, cousin. ShaL I was called any thing; and 
I would have done any thing, indeed, and roundly too. There 
was I, and little John Doit of Staffordshire, &c. You had 
not four such swinge-bucklers in all the inns of court again. 
We knew where the Bona Robas were, &c. — Oh, the mad 
days that I have spent *^ ! " Falstaffe then enters, and is re- 
cognised by Shallow, as his brother-student at Clement's-inn ; 
on which, he takes occasion to resume the topic of his juvenile 
frolics exhibited in London fifty years ago. '^ She^s old, and 
had Robin Night work, before I came to Clement's-inn. — Ha, 
cousin Silence, that Uiou hadst seen, That that this knight and 
I have seen ! Hah, Sir John," &c. Falstaffe's recruits are next 
brought forward to be inrolled. One^of them is ordered to 
handle his arms : when Shallow says, still dwelling on the old 
&vorite theme of Clement's-inn, " He is not his craft-master, 
he doth not do it right. I remember at Mile-End Green, 
when I lay at Clement's-inn, I was then Sir Dagonet in Ar- 
thur's Show, there was a little quiver fellow, and he would 
manage you his piece thus," &c. Does he mean that he acted 
sir Dagonet at Mile-end Green, or at Clement's-inn ? By the 
application of fi parenthesis only, the passage will be cleared 
from ambiguity, and the sense I would assign will appear to 
be just "I remember, at Mile-end Green, (when I lay at 
Clement's-inn, I was then Sir Dagonet in Arthur's Show,) 
there was a litde quiver fellow," &c. That is, " I remember, 
when I was a very young irlan at Clement's-inn, and not fit to 

* Act iii. Sc. iii. 
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act any higher part than Sir Dagonet in the interludes which 
we used to play in the society, that among the soldiers who 
were exercised in Mile-end Green, there was one remarkable 
fellow/' &c ' The performance of this part of Sir Dagonet 
was another of Shallow's feats at Clement's*inn, on which he 
delights to expatiate : a circumstance, in the mean time^ quite 
foreign to the purpose of what he is sa}ang, but introduced, on. 
that account, to heighten the ridicule of his character. Just 
he had told Silence, a little before, that he saw Scoggan^ 
head broke by FalstaiTe at the court-gate, and the very 
day^ I did fight with one Sampson Stockfish, a finiiterer, 
hind Gray's-inn." Not to mention the satire implied in makiii| 
Shallow act Sir Dagonet, who was King Arthur's FooL 
thur's Show, here supposed to have been presented at CI< 
ment's-inn, was probably an interlude*, or masque^ which 
tually existed, and was very popular, in Shakespeare's age ; 
seems to have been compiled from Mallory's Morte Arthur^ 
or the history of kfng Arthur, then recendy published, and th^? 
favorite and most fashionable romance^. 

When the societies of the law performed these shews withii^ 
their own respective refectories, at Christmas, or any other 
tival, a Christmas-priice, or revel-master, was constantly 
pointed. At a Christmas celebrated in the ball of the Middl< 
temple, in the year 1635, the jurisdiction, privileges, and parade^ 
of this mock-monarch, are thus circiunstantially described '-^ 

* I« the text, « When I laid at Cle- ^ That Mile-end ffreen was the placp 
ment*s inn," is lodged, or Uved. So Le- for public sports and exerciaes, we leam 
land. ** An old manor-place, -where in from Froissart. In the affair' oi TjUr 
mnes paste sum of the Moulbrays lay and Straw he says, *< Then the kyngv 
for a starte. " Tliat is, lived/ot a time, or sende to them that they shulde dl dtiawv 
iomelimes, Itik. vol. i. fol. 119. Again, toa fayre playne place, called Myle-cnd^ 
<< Maister Page hath translated theHouse, where the people of the cytie did qpor^ 
and now much ltith there." Ibid. foL themselves in the former season,** Ac 
ISI. And in many other places. Bemer*s Tkansl. t. i. c SSS. f. S68. •• 

* [From a citation afforded by Mr. » See also Duffd. Oaio. Jiirid. p. 151- 
Bowie, and taken from Mulcaster*s Pon- where many of ue circumstances of tlii^ 
iius, &c. in 1581, Mr. Malone satisfied officer arc described at large : who abir 
himself that << Arthur*s Show** was not mentions, at LincolnVinn, a KnTOor 
an interlude, but an << Exhibition of tmc Cockneys on childermas-day, cap* 
Archery.** Sec Reed's Shnkspcarc, 64. p. 247. 
vol xii. p. 146. edit. 1803.— Parke.] 
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He was attended by his lord keeper, lord treasurer, with eight 
white staves, a captiain of his band of pensioners and of his 
guard; and with two chaplains, who were so seriously im- 
pressed with an idea of his regal dignity, that when they 
preached before him on the preceding Sunday in the Temple 
church, on ascending the pulpit, they saluted him with three 
low bows *. He dined, both in the hall^ and in his privy-cham- 
ber, under a cloth of estate. The pole-axes for his gentlemen 
pensioners were borrowed of lord Salisbury. Lord Holland, 
his temporary Justice in Eyre, supplied him with venison, on 
demand : and the lord mayor and sheriff of London, with 
wie. On Twelfth-day, at going to church, he received many 
petitions, which he gave to his master of requests : And, like 
other kings, he had a fevorite, whom, with others, gendemen 
of high quality, he knighted at returning from church. His 
expences, all from his own purse, amounted to two thousand 
pounds \ We are also told, diat in the year 1635, "On Shrove- 
tide at night, the lady Hatton feasted the king, queen, and 
princes, at her house in Holborn. The Wednesday before, 
the Prince of the Temple invited the prince Elector and 
his brother to a Masque at the Templg*, which was very com- 
pleatly fitted for the variety of the scenes, and excellently well 
performed. Thither came the queen with three of her ladies 
disguised, all clad in the attire of citizens. — This done, the 
Prince was deposed, but since the king knighted him at 
Whitehall V' 

But these spectacles and entertainments in our law-societies, 
not so much because they were romantic and ridiculous in 

* [This ceremonial, to the honour and umphs of Prince d* Amour, written a 
pious memory of George the Third, their request, for the purpose, in three 
was laid aside in liis reign.— Asmby.] days. The music by H. and W. Lawes. 

^ Straffordb*s Letters, ut supra, The names of the performers are at the 

vd. i. p. 507. The writer adds, " All end. 

this is done, to make them fit to give the ^ Ibid. p. 525. The writer adds, 

prince elector a royal entertainment, with *' Mrs. Basset, th^ great lace-woman 

masks, dancings, and some other excr- of Chcapside, went foremost, * and led 

dses of wit in orations or arraingmcnts, the queen by the hand,*' &c. See ibidk 

that day they invite him.** p. 506. 

* This, I think, was Davcnant*s Tri- 
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their mode of exhibition, as that they were institutions cele- 
brated for the purposes of merriment and festivity, were sup- 
pressed or suspended under the false and illiberal ideas of re^ 
formation and reli^on, which prevailed in the fanatical court 
of CromwelL The countenance afforded by a polite court to 
such entertainments, became the leading topic of animadversi<» 
and abuse in the miserable declamations of the puritan theo- 
logists; who attempted the business of national reformation 
without any knowledge of the nature of society, and whose 
censures proceeded not so much from principles of a purer 
morality, as from a narrowness of mind, and from that igiH><- 
ranee of human affairs which necessarily accompanies the ope- 
rations of enthusiasm. 
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SECTION XXXV. 



W E are now arrived at the commencement of the sixteenth 
-century. But before I proceed to a formal and particular ex- 
amination of the poetry of that century, and of those that follow, 
some preliminary considerations of a more general nature, and 
which will have a reference to all the remaining part of our 
history, for the purpose of preparing the reader, and facilitating 
our future inquiries, appear to be necessary. 

On a retrospect of the fifteenth century, we find much poetry 
written during the latter part of that period. It is certain, that 
the recent introduction into England of the art of typography, 
to which our countrymen afforded the most liberal encourage- 
ment, and which for many years was almost solely confined to 
the impression of English books, the fashion of translating the 
classics from French versions, the growing improvements of 
the English language, and the diffiision of learning among the 
laity, greatly contributed to nmltiply English composition, both 
in prose and verse. These causes, however, were yet imma- 
ture ; nor had they gatliered a sufficient degree of power and 
stability, to operate on our literature with any vigorous effects. 

But there is a circumstance, which, among some others al- 
ready suggested, impeded that progression in our poetry, which 
might yet have been expected under all these advantages. A 
revolution, the most fortunate and important in most other re- 
spects, and the most interesting that occurs in the histoiy of 
the migration of letters, now began to take place ; which, by 
diverting the attention of ingenious men to new modes of think- 
ing, and the culture of new languages, introduced a new course 
of study, and gave a temporary check to vernacular composi- 
tion. This was the revival of classical learning. 
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In the course of these annals we must have frequently re- 
marked, from time to time, striking symptoms of a restless 
disposition in the human mind to rouse from its lethargic state, 
and to break the bonds of barbarism. After many imperfect 
and interrupted efforts, this mighty deliverance, in which the 
mouldering Gothic fabrics of false religion and false philosophy 
fell together, was not eiffectually completed till the close of the 
fifteenth century. An event, almost fortuitous and unexpected, 
gave a direction to that spirit of curiosity and discovery, which 
had not yet appeared in its full force and extent, for want rf 
an object About the year 14553, the dispersion of the Greeks^ 
after Constantinople had been occupied by the Turks, became 
the means of gratifying that natural love of novelty, which has 
so frequently led the way to the noblest improvements, by the 
introduction of a new language and new books ; and totally 
changed the stiate of letters in Europe ^ 

This great change commenced in Italy; a country, firom 
many circumstances, above all others peculiarly qualified and 
prepared to adopt such a deviation. Italy, during the darkest 
periods of monastic ignorance, had always maintained a greater 
d^ree of refinement and knowledge than any other Eurapean 
country. In the thirteenth century, when the manners of 
Europe appear to have been overwhelmed with every species 
of absurdity, its luxuries were less savage, and its public spec- 
tacles more rational, than those of France, England, and Ger- 
many. Its inhabitants were not only enriched, but enlightened, 
by that flourishing state of commerce, which its commodious 
situation, aided by the combination of other concomitant ad- 

' But it should be remembered, that insults of these barbarians, came into 
some learned Grecians, foreseeing the England to seek redress or protection 
persecutions impending over their coun- from Henry the Fourth. He landed 
try, frequented Italy, and taught their at Dover, attended by many learned 
language there, before the taking of Greeks ; and the next day was honour- 
Constantinople. Some Greeks who at- ably received at Christr^hurch priory at 
tended the Florentine council, and never Canterbury, by the prior, Thomas ChyU 
returned for fear of the Turks, founded lenden. In a manuscript called Sraco- 
the present royal library in the city of lum Pakvulorvm, lib. 5. c. 90. MSS. 
Turenne. In the year J 401, the Greek Bibl. Lambeth, 
emperor, unable to resist the frequent 
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vantages^ contributed to support Even from the time of the 
irraptions of the northern barbarians, some gUmmerings of the 
antient erudition still remained in this country; and in the 
midst of superstition and false philosophy, repeated efforts were 
made in Italy to restore the Roman classics. To mention no 
other instances, Alberti Mussato"^ of Padua, and a commander 
in the Paduan army against the Veronese, wrote two Latin 
tragedies, Ecebrinis", or the fate of the tyrant Ecerinus of 
Verona, and Achilleis, on the plan of the Greek drama, and 
in imitation of Seneca, before the year 1320. The many mo- 
Xiuments of Intimate sculpture and architecture preserved in 
Italy, had there kept alive ideas of elegance and grace ; and 
the Italians, from their familiarity with those precious remains 
of antiquity, so early as the close of the fourteenth century, had 
laid the rudiments of their perfection in the antient arts. An- 
other circumstance which had a considerable share in clearing 
the way for this change, and which deserves particular atten- 
tion, was the innovation introduced into the Italian poetry by 
Petrarch : who, inspired with the most elegant of passions, and 
doathing his exalted feelings on that delicate subject in the 
most melodious and brilliant Italian versification, had totally 
eclipsed the barbarous beauties of the Provencial troubadours; 
and by this new and powerful magic, had in an eminent degree 
contributed to reclaim, at least for a time, the public taste, from 
A love of Gothic manners and romantic imagery. 

In this country, so happily calculated for their favourable 
reception, the learned fugitives of Greece, when their empire 
was now destroyed, found shelter and protection. Hither they 

*" He was honoured with the laurel, tural Causes and Fate. And three books 

and died 1S29. in heroic verse, on the War against the 

^ Printed at Venice, 1636. fol. with Veronese above mentioned, llie name 

•liis Epistoljb, Elegi, Soliloquia, £c- and writings of Mussato were hardly 

uoQM, Cemto Ovioianus, Latin History known, till they were brought forward 

of Itfldy, and Ba varus ad FUium, And to the public notice in the Essat on 

in Muratori*8 Rbr. Ital. Scbiftor. Pope; which I shall not be accused of 

torn. X. Mediolan. 1727. P. 1. 123. 569. partiality, as I only join the voice of the 

.769. 785. See also in Tuesaur. Viau world, in calling the most agreeable and 

.torn. vi. part ii. Lugd. Bat 1722. Among judicious piece of Criticism produced by 

liis incditcd works are mentioned, Liber the present age. 

J>m LiTX NaTUR45 XT FoBTUNiB, ou Na- 
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imported, and here they interpreted, their antient writers^ whicb 
had been preserved entire at Constantinople. These being 
eagerly studied by llie best Italian schdars, communicated a 
taste for the graces of genuine poetry and eloquence; and at 
the same time were instrumental in propagating a more just 
and general relish for the Roman poets, orators, and histo- 
rians. In the mean time a more elegant and sublime philo- 
sophy was adopted : a philosophy more frigidly to works of 
taste and imagination, and more agreeable to the sort of read- 
ing which was now gaining ground. The scholastic subtleties, 
and the captious logic of Aristotle, were abolished for the mild 
and divine wisdom of Plato. 

It was a circumstance, which gave the greatest splendour 
and importance to this new mode of erudition, that it was en- 
couraged by the popes : who, considering the encouragement 
of literature as a new expedient to establish their authority ovtf 
the minds of men, and enjoying an opulent and peaceable do- 
minion in the voluptuous region of Italy, extended their pa- 
tronage on this occasion with a liberality so generous and un- 
reserved, that the court of Rome on a sudden lost its austeie 
character, and became the seat of elegance and urbani^. 
Nicholas the FitUi, about the year 1440, established public 
rewards at Rome for composition in the learned language^ 
appointed professors in humanity, and employed intelligent 
{persons to traverse all parts of Europe in search of classic ma- 
nuscripts buried in the monasteries*^. It was by means of the 
munificent support of pope Nicholas, that Cyriac of Ancons, 
who may be considered as the first antiquary in Europe, was 
enabled to introduce a taste for gems, medals, inscriptions, and 
other curious remains of classical antiquity, which he collected 
with indefatigable labour in various parts of Italy and Greece p. 

* See " Dominci Georgii Dissertatio Baluz. Miscki.l. torn. vi. p. 539. Ant 

de Nich. qiiinti erga Lit. et Literal. Vi- Augustini Dialog, dk Nuaiismat. ii. li. 

rosPatrocinio." Rom. 1742. 4to. Added Voss. de Hjstor. Lat. p. 809i. Hi» 

jto his Lir£. Itinerakium was printed at Florence* 

^ See Fr. Burmanni Pk^efat. ad In- by L. Mehiis, 1742. 8vo. See Lecm- 

ftcription. Gruterian. Amstel. 1707. fol. Aretini Efistol. torn. ii. lib. ix. p. 149. 
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He allowed Francis Philelphus, an elegant Latin poet of Italy, 
about 14j50, a stipend for ti'anslating Homer into Latin**. Leo 
the Tenth, not less conspicuous for his munificence in restoring 
lettersi descended so far from his apostolical dignity, as to be 
a spectator of the Poenulus of Plautus ; which was performed 
m a temporary theatre in the court of the capitol, by the flower 
of the Roman youth, with the addition of the most costly de^ 
corations'^: and Leo, while he was poiu-ing the thunder of his 
anathemas against the heretical doctrines of Martin Luther, 
published a bulle of excommunication against all diose who 
should dare to censure the poems of Ariosto *. It was under • 
the pontificate of Leo, that a perpetual indulgence was granted 
for rebuilding the church of a monastery, which possessed a 
manuscript of Tacitus •. It is obvious to observe, how litde 
conformable, this just taste, these elegant arts, and these new 
amusements, proved in their consequences to the spirit of the 
papal system : and it is remarkable, that tlie court of Rome, 
whose sole design and interest it had been for so many centu- 
ries, to enslave die minds of men, should be the first to restore 
the religious and intellectual liberties of Europe. The aposto- 
lical fathers, aiming at a fatal and ill-timed popularity, did not 

And GiORNAL. de* Lelterali d* Italia, of the Duchess of Mantua. It was 

torn. xxi. p. 428. Sec the Collection acted by noble youths in the spadous 

of Inscriptions, by P. Apianus and B. apartments of the Vatican, and Lko waa 

Amantius, Ingoldstat. 1634. fol. at the placed in a sort of throne. Jov. in VxTw 

IdoNUM. Gaditan. p. 189. 

-^ Philelph. Epist. xxiv. I. xxxvi. 1. * [I'his buU of Leo*s was nothing 

In the Epistle of Philelphus, and in more than the customary papal license 

his ten books of Satires in Latin verse, for printing the work ; and ia which waa 

are many curious particulars relating to included the usual denunciation against 

the literary history of those times. Yenet. those who might attempt to pirate it. 

fol. 1502. His Nicola us, or two books See Mr. lioscoe's life of Leo X. voL iv. 

oi Lyrics, is a panegyric on. the life and — Eoit.I 

acts of pope Nicholas the Fifth. ' Paulus Jovius relates an anecdote of 

' It was in the year 1513, on occasion pope Leo the Tenth, which shews that 

of Julian Medicis, Leo*s brother, being some passages in the classics were studied 

made free of Rome. P. Jovius, Hist, at the court of Rome to very bad pur« 

lib. xi. ad calc And Vit. Leon. lib. iil. poses. I roust give it in his own words, 

p. 145. Jovius says, that the actors were ** Non caruit etiam kifamia, quod parura 

RomamBJuventudslqndissimi, And that honeste nonnuUos e cubiculariia suis 

•eveffal pieces of poetry were recited at (erant enim e tota Italia nobilissimi} 

the same time. Leo was also prenent at adamaFe, et cum his tenerius atque li- 

an Italian comedy, written by cardinal here jocaii videretur.*' In Vita I^voNia 

Dibienna, called Cai.an»ir, in honour X. p. 192. 
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reflect, that they were shaking the throne, which ihey thus 
adorned. 

Am(H)g those who distinguished themselves in the exesmse 
of these studies, the first and most numerous were the Italian 
ecclesiastics. If not firom principles of inclination, and a na- 
tural impulse to follow the passion of the times, it was at least 
their interest, to concur in forwarding those improvements, 
which were commended, countenanced, and authorised, by 
their spiritual sovereign : they abandoned the pedantries of a 
barbarous theology, and cultivated the purest models of anti- 
quity. The cardinals and bishops of Italy composed Latinf 
verses, and with a success attamed by none in more recent 
times, in imitation of Lucretius, Catullus, and VirgiL Not 
would the encouragement of any other European potentate 
have availed so much, in this great work of restoring litera^ 
ture: as no other patronage could have operated with so 
powerful and immediate an influence on that order of men^ 
who, from the nature of their education and profession, must 
always be the principal instruments in supporting every species 
of liberal erudition. 

And here we cannot but observe the necessary connecticHi 
between literary composition and the arts of design. No sooner 
had Italy banished the Gothic style in eloquence and poetry, 
than painting, sculpture, and arcliitecture, at the same time^ 
and hi the same country, arrived at maturity, and appeared in 
all their original splendour. The beautiful or sublime ideas 
which the Italian artists had conceived from the contemplation 
of antient statues and antient temples, were invigorated by the 
descriptions of Homer and Sophocles. Petrarch was crowned 
m the Capitol, and Raphael was promoted to the dignity of a 
cardinal. 

These improvements were soon received in other countries. 
Lascaris, one of the most learned of the Constantinopolitan 
exiles, was invited into France by Lewis the TwelfUi, and 
Francis the First : and it was under the latter of these mo- 
narchs that he was employed to form a libmry at Fontainbleau, 
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and to introduce Greek professors into the university of Paris ^ 
Yet we find Gregory Typhernas teaching Greek at Paris, so 
early as the year 1 •*72 ". About the same time, Antonius Epar- 
chus of Corsica sold one hundred Greek books to the emperour 
Charles the Fifth and Francis the First ^, those great rivals, 
who agreed in nothing, but in promoting the cause of litera- 
ture. Francis the First maintamed even a Greek secretary, 
the learned Angelus Vergerius, to whom he assigned, in the 
year 1541, a pension of four hundred livres from his exche-, 
quer*. He employed Julius Camillus to teach him to speak 
fluently the language of Cicero and Demostlienes, in the space 
of a month : but so chimerical an attempt necessarily proved 
abortive, yet it shewed his passion for letters y. In die year 
1474, the parliament of Paris, who, hke other public bodies, 
eminent for their wisdom, could proceed on no other founda- 
tion than that of ancient forms and customs, and were alarmed 
at the appearance of an innovation, commanded a cargo of 
books, some of the first specimens of typography, which were 
imported into Paris by a factor of the city of Mentz, to be 
seized and destroyed. Francis the First would not suffer so 
great a dishonour to remain on the French nation ; and al- 
though he interposed his authority too late for a revocation of 
the decree, he ordered the fiiU price to be paid for the books. 
This was the same parliament that opposed the reformation of 
the calendar, and the admission of any other philosophy than 
diat of Aristotle. Such was Francis's sollicitude to encourage 
the graces of a classical style, that he abolished the Latin 
tongue from all public acts of justice, because the first presi- 
dent of the parliament of Paris had used a barbarous tetm in 



* Du >Brcul, Antiquitez de Paris, First, by founding beautiful Greek and 

liv. iL 16S9. 4to. p. 563. Bembi Hist. Roman types at his own cost, invited 

Vmirr. par. ii. p. 76. And R. Simon, many students, who were caught by the 

Cbitique de la Bibl. Eccks, par du Rn, elegance of the impression, to read die 

torn. L p. 502. 512. antient books. Prjefat. ad Comment. 

° Hodj, p. 233. in octo libr. Aristotells de Opt. Stati| 

^ Morfaoff, PoLYHisT. iv. 6. Civitat. 

^DuBreul, ibid. p. 568. It is a just ^ Alciati Epistoi.. zxiii. inter Gudi- 

remark of P. Victorius, that Francis the anas, p. 109. 
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pronouncing sentence^; and because tlie Latin code and judi^ 
cial processes, hitherto adopted in France, familiarised the 
people to a base Latinity. At the same time, he ordered these 
formularies to be turned, not into good Latin, which would 
have been absurd or impossible, but into pure French* : a re- 
formation which promoted the culture of the vernacular tongue. 
He was the first of the kings of France, that encouraged bril- 
liant assemblies of ladies to frequent the French court : a cir- 
cumstance, which not only introduced new splendour and re- 
finement into the parties and carousals of the court of that 
monarchy, but gave a new tuni to the manners of the French 
ecclesiastics, who of course attended the king, and destroyed 
much of their monkish pedantry*'. 

When we mention the share which Germany took in the 
restitution of letters, she needs no greater panegyric, than that 
her mechanical genius added, at a lucky moment, to all these 
fortunate contingencies in favour of science, an admirable in- 
vention, which was of the most singular utility in facilitating 
the diffusion of the antient writers over every part of Europe : 
I mean the art of printing. By this observation, I do not mean 
to insinuate that Germany kept no pace with her neighbours 
in the production of philological scholars. Rodolphus Lan^us, 
a canon of Munster, and a tolerable Latin poet, after many 
struggles with the inveterate prejudices and authoritative threats 
of German bishops, and German universities, opened a school 
of humanity at Munster: which supplied his countrymen with 
every species of elegant learning, till it was overthrown by the 
fury of fanaticism, and the revolutions introduced by the bar- 
barous reformations of the anabaptLstic zealots, in the year 
1534^. Reuchlin, otherwise called Capnio, co-operated with 
the laudable endeavours of Langius by professing Greek, be- 

* Matagonis de Matagonibus adver- Mezerai, Hisr. France, sor Ilxir. III. 
ma Italogalliam Antonii Matharelli, torn. iii. p. 446, 447. 

p. 226. '^ D. Chytraeus, Sazonia, I. iii. p. 80. 

* Varillas, Hist, de Frangois I. livr. Trithera. p. 993. De S. E. Ft b« Lv- 
ii. pag. 1)81. MiNARiB. Gkrman. p. 289. 

^ Braiitomc, Mem. torn. i. p. 2*27. 
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fore the year 1490, at Basil **. Soon afterwards he translated 
Homer, Aristophanes, Plato, Xenophon, .^chines, and Lu- 
cian, into Latin, and Demosthenes into German. At Heidel- 
berg he founded a library, which he stored with the choicest 
Greek manuscripts. It is worthy to remark, that the first 
public institution in any European imiversity for promoting 
polite literature, by which I understand these improvements in 
erudition, appears to have been established at Vienna. In the 
year 1501, Maximilian the First, who, like Julius Cesar, had 
composed a commentary on his own illustrious military achieve- 
ments, founded in the university of Viennaa College of Poetry. 
This society consisted of four professors : one for poetry, a se- 
cond for oratory, and two others for mathematics. The pro- 
fessor of poetry was so styled, because he presided over all the 
rest : and the first person appointed to this office was Conradus 
Celtes, one of the restorers of the Greek language in Germany, 
an elegant Latin poet, a critic on the art of Latin versification^ 
the first poet-laureate of his country, and the first who intro- 
duced the practice of acting Latin tragedies and comedies in 
public, after the iftanner of Terence *. It was the business of 
this professor, to examine candidates in philology ; and to re- 
ward those who appeared to have made a distinguished pro- 
ficiency in classical studies with a crown of laureL Maximi- 
lian's chief and general design in this institution, was to restore 
the languages and the eloquence of Greece and Rome ^. 

^ Sec Epistol. Claror. Viror. ad of creating and laureating poets in the 

Reudilin. p. m. 4. 17. Maius, in said college,** &c. Panec. Prim, ad 

Vita Reuchlini, &c. [See supra, Maximilian. Imp. SIgnat. a. ii. Amorxs, 

p. 20f?.] &c. Noringb. 1502. 4to. The same au- 

• Celtes dedicates his Amorrs, or La* thor, in his Description of the City of 

tin Elegies, to Maximilian, in a latin Nuieraburgh, ^v«tten in 1501, mentions 

paheg}Tic prefixed ; in which he com- it as a circumstance of importance and a 

pliments the emperor, " You who hive singularity, that a person skilled in the 

tbis year endowed most liberally the Roman literature had just begun to give 

muses, long wandering, and banished lectures in a public building, to the iif- 

from Germany by the aJumnies of cer- genuous youtli of that city, in poetry 

tain unskilful'men, with a college and a and oratory, with a salary of one hun- 

perpetual stipend: haying, moreover, dred aurei, as was the practice in the 

according to a custom practised in ray cities of Italy. Descript. Urb. Noringb. 

time at Rome, delegated to me and my cap. xii. 
succefKors, in your stead, the authority ^ See the imperial patent for erecting 

TOL. III. R 
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Amcmg the chief restorers of literature in. Spain, about 1490^ 
<iwis Antonio de Lebrixa, (me of the professors in the univer- 
sity of Alacala, founded by the magnificent cardinal Ximenes^ 
ardbb^hop of Tdedo. It was to the patronage of Ximenes 
.that Lebrixa owed his celebrity s. Profoundly versed in every 
species of sacred and profane learning, and appointed to the 
respectable office of royal historian, he chose to be distinguished 
only by the name of the grammarian^ j that is, a teacher of 
pdite letters. In this department, he enriched the semmaries 
of Spain with new systems of grammar, in Latin, Greek, and 
Hebrew ; and with a view to reduce his native tongue under 
some critical laws, he wrote comparative lexicons, in the Lads, 
Castilian, and Spanish languages. These, at this time, were 
plans of a most extraordinary nature in Spain ; and placed the 
literature of his country, which from the phlegmatic temper of 
the inhabitants was tenacious of ancient forms, on a much wider 
basis than before. To these he added a manual of rhetoric^ 
compiled from Aristotle, TuUy, and QuintiUan : together wiA 
commentaries on Terence, Virgil, Juvenal, Persius, and other 
classics. He was deputed by Ximenes, with other learned 
linguists, to superintend the grand Complutensian edition oi 
the Bible : and in the conduct of that laborious work, he did 
not escape the censure of heretical impiety for exercising hi« 
critical skill on the sacred text, according to the ideas of the 
holy inquisition, with too great a degree "of precision and ac- 
curacy '. 

Even Hungary, a country by no means uniformly advanced 
with other parts of Europe in the common arts of civilisation, 
was illuminated with the distant dawning of science. Mattheo 
Corvini, king of Hungary and Bohemia, in the fifteenth cen- 

m 

ihis college, in Freherus's Germav. Re- * See Nic. Anton. Bibl. Not. Hisy ▲«; 

HUM ScRiPTOR. Vab. &c, tom. ii. fol. tom. i. p. 104.— 109. 

Francof. 1602. p. 237. And by J. Henry •» L. Vlves, de Causis ComiuPTAmuic 

Van Seelen, Lubec. 4to. 1723. And in Art. ii. p. 72. 

his Select. Literab. p. 488. In this * See Alvarus Gomesius de Veta Xf- 

patent, the purpose of the foundation is menis, lib. ii. pag. 43. Nic. Anton, m 

declared to be, " restituere abolitam supr. p. 109. Imbonatus, BnL. ~ 

piisci sKCuli eloquentiam." Hebr. p. 315. 
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tury, and who died in 1490, was a lover and a guardian of li^ 
terature'^. He purchased innumerable volumes of Greek and 
Hebrew writers at Constantinople and other Grecian cities, 
when tfiey were sacked by the Turks : and, as the operationi$ 
of typography were now but imperfect, employed at Florence 
many learned librarians to multiply copies of classics, both 
Greek and Latin, which he could not procure in Greece'. 
These, to the number of fifty thousand, he placed in a tower^ 
which he bad erected in the metropolis of Buda°* : and in this 
library he established thirty amanuenses, skilled in painting, 
illumiiiating, and writing : who> under the conduct of Felix 
Ragusinus, a Dalmatian, consummately learned in the Greek, 
Chaldaic, and Arabic languages, and an elegant designer and 
painter of ornaments on vellum, attended incessantly to the 
business of transcription and decoration ". The librarian was 
Bartholomew Fontius, a learned Florentine, the writer of many 
philological works °, and a professor of Greek and oratory at 
Florence. When Buda was taken by the Turks in the year 
1526, cardinal Bozmanni offered for the redemption of this in- 
^stim^le coUecticm, two hundred thousand pieces cS the Im-' 
penal money : yet without effect; for the barbarous besiegers 
de&ced or destroyed most of the books, in the violence of seiz- 
ing the splendid covers and the silver bosses and clasps with 
which they were enriched p. The learned Obsopaeus relates, 

^ See Petr^^Jaenichii Notit. BiBLidrn. lian poets. Lambeccius says, that in 

Thoruniensis, p, 32. Who has written the year 1665, he was sent to Buda by. 

a Dissertation De mcritis Matthue Cor- the emperor Leopold, to examine what 

vim ui rent literariam, remained in this library. After r^pdat^ 

' See Joh. Alex. Brassicani Pr^fat. delays and difficulties, he was at length 

Ax> Salvianum, Basil. 1530. fol. And permitted bythe Turks to enter the room: 

Madehus de Bibliothscis. p. 145. 149. where he saw about four hundred books, 

" Anton. Bonfinii Rer. Hun'OAr, printed, and of no value, dispersed on 

Deead. iv. lib. 7. p. 460. edit. 1690. the floor, and coTered with dust and 

" Belius, Apparat. ad Histor. Hun- filth. Lambeccius supposes, that the 

oinu Dec. i. cap. 5. Turks, knowing the conditidn of the 

* Among other things, he wrote Com- books, were ashamed to give him ad- 

mentaries on Persius, Juvenal, Livy, mittance. Comment, de Bxbl. Vindo- 

and Aristotle*s Poetics. He translated bok. Hb. ii. c ix. p. 993. 

Pbalaris*s Epistles into the Tuscan Ian- ^ Collectio Madero-Schmidialia, Ac- 

guege, published at Florence 1491. Ore- cess. i. p. 310. seq. Belhis, ot supr.'. 

s^mbeni has placed him among the Ita- torn. iii. p. ^25. 

R 2 
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that a book was brought him by an Hungarian soldier, which 
he had picked up, with many others, in the pillage of king 
Corvino's library, and had preserved as a prize, merely be- 
cause the covering retained some marks of gold and rich work- 
manship. This proved to be a manuscript of the Ethiopics 
of HeUodorus; from which, in the year ISS*, Obsopaeus 
printed at Basil the first edition of that elegant Greek ro- 
mance**. 

But as this incidental sketch of the history of the revival of 
modem learning is intended to be applied to the general sub- 
ject of my work, I hasten to give a detail of the rise and pro- 
gress of these improvements in England : nor shall I scruple^ 
for the sake of producing a full and uniform view, to extofid 
the enquiry to a distant period. 

Efforts were made in our English universities for the revival 
of critical studies, much sooner than is commonly imaglaed. 
So early as the year 1439, William Byngham, rector of Saint 
John Zachary in London, petitioned king Henry the Sixth, in 
favour of his grammar scholars, for whom he had erected a 
commodious mansion at Cambridge, called God's House, and 
which he had given to the college of Clare-hall : to the end, 
that twenty-four youths, under the direction and government 
of a learned priest, might be there perpetually educated, and 
be from thence transmitted, in a constant succession, into dif- 
ferent parts of England, to those places where grammar schools 
had fallen into a state of desolation ^ In the year 1498, Al- 
cock bishop of Ely founded Jesus College in Cambridge, partly 
for a certain number of scholars to be educated in grammar*. 

^ In the Preface. See Neandri ^vho are a]so called JEnfaru esckoikn em 

Prjbfat. ad Gnomoloo. Stobaei, p. 27. grammaire. They are ordered to hear ke- 

' " Ubi scholae grammaticales exis- tiones, [lessons] materias, et versus^ ptmd 

tunt desolnts.*' Pat. Hen. VI. ann. in. scholis grammaticalibus conntniL " 

reg. xvii. p. 2. memb. 16. Boul. Hist. Acad. Paris, vol. iv. p. 74 

• Rymer, Feeder, xii. 653. We find But the college of Ave Maria, at A- 

early establishments of this sort in the ris, founded in 1339, is for a Master and 

colleges of Paris. In the year 1304, six boys only, from nine to sixteen yean, 

queen Jane founded the college of Na- Boul. ibid. p. 261. The society of Mer- 

varre, at Paris, for thirty theologists, ton college, in Oxford, founded in 1S7S» 

thirty artists, and twenty grammarians, originally maintained in the univenitj 
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Yet there is reason to apprehend, that these academical pupils 
ia grammar, with which the art of rhetoric was commonly 
joined, instead of studying the real models of style, were chiefly 
trained in systematic manuals of these sciences, filled with un- 
profitable definitions and unnecessary distinctions : and that in 
learning the arts of elegance, they acquired the barbarous im- 
proprieties of diction which those arts were intended to remove 
and reform. That the foundations I have mentioned did not 
produce any lasting beneficial effects, and that the technical 
phraseology of metaphysics and casuistry still continued to 
prevail at Cambridge, appears fi'om the following anecdote. 
In the reign of Henry the Seventh, that university was so de- 
stitute of skill in latinity, that it was obliged to hire an Italian, 
one Caius Auberinus, for composing the public orations and 
epistles, whose fee was at the rate of twenty-pence for an 
epistle'. The same person was employed to explain Terence 
in the public schools". Undoubtedly the same attention to a 
iutile philosophy, to unintelligible elucidations of Scotus and 
Aquinas, notwithstanding the accessions accruing to science 
from the establishment of the Humfredian library, had given 
the same tincture to the ordinary course of studies at Oxford. 

such boys as claimed kindred to tlie iEgidius Dewes, successively royal li- 
founder, bishop V^alter de Merton, in brarian at Westminster, to Henry the 
gnunmar learning, and all necessaries, Seventh and Eighth, was a Frenchman, 
sometimes till they were capable of tak- The last king granted him a salary for 
ing a degree. They were placed in Nun- that office, of ten pounds, in the year 
ball, adjoining to die college on the east. 1522. Priv. Sig. 13 Henr. VIII. Offic. 
** £xpens. factae per Thomam de Her- Pell. He was preceptor in French to 
lyngton, pro pueris de genere fundatoris Henry Eighth, prince Arthur, princess 
a f est Epiph. usque ad fest. S.Petri ad Mary, the kings of France and Scotland, 
vincula, 21 Edw. III. A.D. 1347.*'— and the marquis of Exeter. Stowe, 
Jtenii infilo albo etviridi, et ceteris per- London, p. 230. Among other things 
tincnciis, ad reparationem vestium tam of the sort, he wrote at the command of 
artistarum quam grammaticorum, vid. Henry, jin Introductorie for to leme to 
Item, Mag. Job. Comubiensi pro salario rede, to jjronouncey and to ^)eak French 
BjCHOLMf in tertio quadragesimali. x d. truely comfn/led for the princess Mary, 
Kt hostiario [usher] suo, iid. ob. 7/em, Lond. p. Waley, 4to. [See Pref. Pals- 
Mag. Job. Cornubiensi pro tertio esti- gravels Lesclaircissmemt.] He died 
Tali, xd. Et hostiario sue, iid. ob." in 1535. 

A.Wood, MS.Coll.MertonCoLLECTAN. " " Quod fecit admodum frigide, ut 

[Cod. MSS Ballard. Bibl. Bodl. 46.] eaeranttemi>ora." Lib. Matt. Archiep. 

* MSS. Bibl. C. C. C. Camb. Miscell. Parker, MSS. Baker, MSS. Harl.7046^ 

P. p. 194. OJficium mngistri Ghmerio'.. f. 125, 6. 
1 olxtcrve here, that Giles du Vadis, or 
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For, aoout the year 1468, the university of Oxford comjdi- 
mented Cfaadworth bishop of Lincohi, for his core and en- 
deavours in restoring grammatical literature, which, as they 
represent, had long decayed and been forgotten in that se- 
minary^. 

But although these gleams of science long stni^Ied with the 
scholastic cloud which inveloped our universities, we find the 
cultmre of the classics embraced in England much sooner than 
is supposed. Before the year 1490, many of our countrymen 
appear to have turned their thoughts to the revival of the study 
of classics : yet, chiefly in consequence of their communications 
with Italy, and, as most of them were clergymen, of the encou- 
ragements they received from the Uberality of the Roman pon- 
tic*. Millyng, abbot of Westminster, about the year 1480, 
understood the Greek language : which yet is mentioned as a 
aingular accomplishment, in one, although a prelate, of the 
monastic profession ^. Robert Flemmyng studied the Gredc 

^ Registr.Univ.Oxon. FF. [Epistol. of this kind. For instance, in the new 

Acad.] fbl. 254, The Epistles in this work of the college of Windsor, [L e. 

Register, contain many local anecdotes saint George's <&apel,] such iabenuicleB 

ofthe restoration of learning at Oxford. abound, both within and without the 

' Such of our countrymen as wrote in building. Wherefore, bdbng requested, 

Latin at this period, and were entirely about tlie latter end of the reign of king 

educated at home without any connec • Edward the Fourth, by the veneraUe 

ttons with Italy, wrote a style not more master Edward Seymor, Master of the 

classical than ^at of the monkish Latin Works tlicre, aiKl at the desire of the 

annalists who flourished two or three said king, to compile a history of thf»9e 

centuries before* I will instance only kings and princes who have founded 

in Ross of Warwick, author of tlie Hi- churches and cities, that the images 

STORiA RE6U3I Anglls, educatcd at placed in those niches might appear to 

Oxford, an ecclesiastic, and esteemed an greats advantage, and more effectually 

eminent scholar. Nor is the plan of preserve the names of the persons repfe- 

Ro6s*s History, which was finished so sentcd ; at the instance of this my bro- 

late as die year 1483, less barbarous tfaer-stiident at Oxford, and espedally at 

than his latinity ; for in writing a chro- the desire of the said most noble mo- 

Bide of the kings of England, he be- narch, as also to exhilarate the minds of 

gins, according to the constant practice his royal successours, I have undertaken 

of the monks, with the creation and the his work,'* &c. Edit. Heame, Ozofk 

first ages of the world, and adopts all 1745. p. 120. 8vo. 

their legends ^nd fables. His motives ^ Leland, in V. One Adam Estoa, 

for undertaking this work arc exceed- educated at Oxford, a Benedictine monk 

ingly curious. He is speaking of the of Norwich, and who lived at Rome the 

method of perpetuating the memories of greatest part of his life, is said to have 

famous men by statues : " Also in our written many pieces in Hebrew, Greek, 

churches, tabernacles in stone-work, (m* and Latin. He died at Rome, in th« 

niches, are wrought for containing images year 1397. Tanner, p. 266. Leland 
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and Latin languages under Baptista Guarlni at Ferrara; and 
St his return into England, was preferred to the deanery of 
JLinooln about the year 14«50^. During the reign of Edward 
the Fourth, he was at Rome ; where he wrote an elegant Latin 
poem in heroic verse, entided Lucubrationes TiBURTiNiE, 
which he inscribed to pope Sixtus his singular patron *. It has 
these three chaste and strong liexameters, in which he describes 
the person of tliat illustrious pontiff. 

Sane, quisquis in hunc oculos converterit acreis, 
In facie vultuque viri sublime videbit 
Elucere aliquid, majestatemque verendam. 

Leland assures us, that he saw in the libraries of Oxford a 
Greco-Latin lexicon, compiled by Flemmyng, which has es- 
caped my searches. He left many volumes beautifidly written 
and richly illuminated, to Lincoln college in Oxford, where he 
had received his academical education^. About the same pe- 
riod, John Gunthorpe, afterwards, among other numerous and 
eminent promotions, dean of Wells, keeper of the privy seal, 
and master of King's hall in Cambridge, attended also the phi- 
lological lectures of Guarini : and for the polished latinity with 
which he wrote Epistles and Orations, compositions at that 
time much in use and request, was appointed by king Edward 
the Fourth Latin secretary to queen Anne, in the year 1487^. 

mentions John Bate, a Carmelite, of of elegant Latin verses. MSS.CoTTOir.' 

York, about the year 1429, as a Greek Vespas. B. iv. One is, De regis Jfenrid 

scholar. Scriptor. Batus. Sej)Hmi in Galliam progressu. It begins, 

* Wood, Hist. Univ. Oxok. ii. 62. " Bella canant alii Trojae, prostrataque 

Wharton, ArrzND. p. 155. Bate, viii. jdicant." Ano€ai&c is, ie ejiudem laudi- 

21. bus sub preetextu rosoB purpurete, a dia- 

^ Printed at Ferrara, 1477. 8vo. In logue between Mopsus and Melibeus. 

jtwo books. He was, prothonotary to One of the poems. On Christmas, has 

pope Sixtus. In this poem he mentions the date 1497. 

Baptista Flatina, the librarian at Rome; ^ Lei. ibid. 

svho, together with most of the Italian '^ Pat. 7. Edw. IV. m. 2. Rve of his 

^holars, was his familiar friend. See Orations before illustrious personages 

Carbo*fi funeral Oration on Guarini. I are extant, MSS. Bodl. N£. F. ii. 20. 

know not whether one John Opicius, In the same manuscript are his An'ko- 

OUT countryman as it seems, and a Latin tationes qutudam CaiTiCM in verba qiue- 

poet, improved his taste in Italy about dam apud poetas citato. He gave many 

rtiis lime : but he has left some copies books, collected in Italy, to Jesus col- 
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The manuscripts collected in Italy, which he gave to both the 
universities of Ikigland, were of much more real value, than 
the siunptuous silver image of the virgin Mary, weighing one 
hundred and forty-three ounces, which he presented to his 
cathedral of Wells ^. William Gray imbibed under the same 
prec^tors a knowledge of the best Greek and Roman writers : 
and in die year 1454, was advanced by pope Nicholas the 
Fifth, equally a judge and a protector of scholars, to the bishop- 
rick of Ely ^. This prelate employed at Venice and Florence 
many scribes and illuminators % in preparing copies of the clas- 
sics and other useful books, which he gave to the library of 
Baliol college in Oxford^, at that time esteemed the best in 
the university. John Phrea, or Free, an ecclesiastic of Bristol, 
receiving infonnation from the Italian merchants who trafficked 
at Bristol, that multitudes of strangers were constantly crowd- 
ing to the capitals of Italy for instruction in the learned lan- 
guages, passed over to Ferrara; where he became a fellow- 
student with the prelate last mentioned, by whose patronage 
and assistance his studies were supported ^ He translated 
Diodorus Siculus, and many pieces of Xenophon, into Latin ^ 
On account of the former work, he was nominated bishop of 
Bath and Wells by pope Paul the Second, but died before 

lege at Cambridge. Lei. Coll. iii. 1 3. See ten of his epistles, five of which are 

lie was ambassador to the king of Cas- written from Italy to bishop Gray, MSS. 

tile, in 1466 and 1470. Rj-mer, Foed. Bibl. Bodl. NE. F. ii. 2a In one of 

iu 572. 653. Bale mentions hia I>irersi these he complains, that tho biiihop*s re^ 

generis Cakmina. viii. 42. And a book mittances of money had failed, and that 

on Rhetoric. he was obliged to pawn his bookii and 

** Registr. Eccles. Wellens. clothes to Jews at Ferrara. 

• Wharton, Angl. Sacr. i. 672. * He also translated into latin Syne- 

' One of those was Antonius Mariu?. sius's Panegyric on Baldness. Prim- 

In Baliol college library, one of bishop ed, Basil, 1521. 8vo. [Whence Abrc- 

Gray's manuscripts has this entry. " An- ham Flcraming made his English tram- 

Conius Marii filius Florentinus civis lation, London, 1579.] Leland men- 

transcripsi ab originalibus exemplaribus, tions some dov^-ing latin heroics, which 

2 Jul. 1448." &c. MSS. Ixviii. [Apud he addressed to his patron 'Uptoft, earl 

MSS. Langb. Bal. p. 81.] Sec Leland. of Worcester, in which Bacchus expo:- 

Coll. iii. p. 21. tulateswithagoat gnawing a vine. Cou. 

^ Leland, Coll. ut siipr. p. 61. iii. 13. And Scriftor. Phrxas. Hfs 

^ Among Phrea*s Efi£ti.es in Baliol Cosmograpuia Mundi is a collection 

library, one is PreckptokisuoGuarino, from liiny. Leland, Coll. iii. p. 58. 

whose epistles are full of encomiums on See MSS. Br. Twyne, 8. p. 285. 

Phreas, MSS. Bal. Coll. Oxon. G. 9. 
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consecration in the year 1464*^. His Latin Epistles, five of 
which are addressed to his patron the bishop of Ely, discover 
an uncommon terseness and facility of expression. It was no 
inconsiderable testimony of Phrea's taste, that he was requested 
by some of his elegant Italian friends, to compose a new epitaph 
in Latin elegiacs for Petrarch's tomb : the original inscription 
in monkish rhymes, not agreeing with the new and improved 
ideas of Latin versification ^ William Sellynge, a fellow of 
All Souls college in Oxford, disgusted with the barren and 
contracted circle of philosophy taught by the irrefragable pro- 
fessors of that ample seminary, acquired a familiarity with the 
most excellent antient authors, and cultivated the conversation 
of Politian at Bononia™, to whom he introduced the learned 
Linacer". About the year 1460, he returned into England; 
and being elected prior of Christ-Church at Canterbury, en- 
riched the library of that fraternity with an inestimable collec- 
tion of Greek and Roman manuscripts, which he had amassed 
in Italy''. It has been said, that among these books, which 
were all soon afterwards accidentally consumed by fire, there 
was a complete copy of Cicero's Platonic system of politics De 
Republicap. King Henry the Seventh sent Sellynge in the 

* See Leland, Coll. iii. 58. Wood, p. 52.] Cardinal Pole expended two 

IIisT. Univ. Oxon. ii. 76. thousand crowns in searching for Tully's 

' See Leland, Coll. iii. IS. 63. he^ Six Books de uepublica in Poland, but 

land says that he had the new epitaph, without success. Efistol. Aschami ad 

N'wum ac elegans. Scripxor. Phreas. Sturm, dat. 14 Sept. 1555. lib. i. p. 99*. 

" Tuscia me genuit," &c. And Sturmius, in a letter to Ascham 

"* Leland, Ckllingus. [dat. 30 Jan. 1552.] says, that a person 

' Id. Itin. vi. f. 5. m his neighbourhood had flattered him 

• ** Wood, Hist. Univ. Oxott. ii. 177. with a promise of tliis inestimable trea- 

In a monastic Okitakt, cited by Whar- sure. Barthius reports, that they were 

ton, he is said to be, ** Latina quoque et in the monastery of Fulda, on vellum, 

Orjbca lingua apprirae institutus.'* It but destroyed by the soldiers in a pillage 

is added, that he adorned the library over of that convent. Christiani Feustell. 

the prior*s chapel vvith exquisite sculp- Miscellan. p. 47. Compare Mabillon* 

tures, and furnished it with books, and Mus. Italic tom. i. p. 79. Isaac Bul- 

that he glazed the south side of the cloy- lart relates, that in the year 1576, du^ 

eters of his monastery, for the use of his ring the siege of JN'loscow, some noble 

studious brethren, placing on the walls Polish officers, accompanied by one Voi- 

new TEXTS, or inscriptions, called Ca- nuskius, a man profoundly skUled in the 

ROLi, or carols. Amgl. Sacr. i. p. 145. learned languages, made an excursion 

ses. into the interior parts of Muscovy ; 

P This is asserted on the authority of where they found, among other valuable 

Iceland. Scriptor. ut supr. [See supr. monuments of antient literature, Tully*» 
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quality of an envoy to the king of France ; before whcan he 
spd^e a most elegant Latin oration ^. It is mentioned on his 
monument, now remaining in Canterbury cathedral, that he 
understood Greek. 

Doctor theologus Selling, Gr^ca atque Latina 
Lingua perdoctus. — — — 

This is an uncommon topic of praise in an abbot's epitaph. 
William Grocyn, a fellow of New college at Oxford, pursued 
the same patli about the year 1488 : and having perfected his 
knowledge of the Greek tongue, with which he had been be- 
fore tinctured, at Florence under Demetrius Chalcondylas and 
Folitian, and at Rome under Hermolaus Barbarus, became 
the first voluntary lecturer of that language at Oxford, before 
the year 1*490^. Yet Polydore Virgil, perhaps only from a 
natural partiality to his country, affirms, that Cornelius Vitellus, 
an Italian of noble birth and of the most accomplished learn- 
ing, was the first who taught the Greek and Roman classics at 
Oxford *. Nor must I forget to mention John Tiptoft, the un- 
fortunate earl of Worcester ; who, in the reign of Henry the 
Sixth, rivalled the most learned ecclesiastics of his age, in the 
diligence and felicity with which he prosecuted the politer stu- 
dies. At Padua, his singular skill in refined Latinity endeared 
him to pope Pius the Second, and to the most capital orna- 
ments of the Italian schools His Latin Letters still remain, 
and abundantly prove his abilities and connections ". He trans- 

■Repubuc, -written in golden letters, field, Hist. Eccles. p. 651 ; whoaay^ 

Acad. Art. Sclent, torn. p. 87. It is to that this Vitellius spoke his first orati/m 

be wished, that the same good fortune at New-coUege. *<Q,ui;>nnuz«»siiam«r»- 

which discovers this work of Cicero, will tionem in coUegio Wiccamensi habuit." 

also restore the remainder of Ovid's ' See Ware, Script. Hibkrn. iL 133. 

Pasti, the lost Dccads of Uvy, the Am- Camd. Brit. p. 436. And the Funeral 

TicATONSs of Cesar, and an entire copy Oration of Ludovico Carbo, on Giuurim. 

of Petronius. " In this correspondence, four lettcre 

** From his Epttafh. arc \«Titten by the earl, viz. To Leu- 

' Wood, Hist. Univ. Oxon. i. 24C. rence More, John Fre or Fhrea, Wil- 

See Fiddes's WoLSET, p. 201. h'am Atteclyfl*, and Magister Vinoeiit. 

* Angl. Histor. lib. xxvi. p. 610. SO. To the carl arc letters of Galeotus Mai- 

edit. Basil. I55i, fol. But he seems to tius, Baptista Guarini, and other aifony- 

have only been schoolmaster of INIagda- mous friends. MSS. Eccles. Cathedr. 

Icn or Kew-collcge. Sec Nic. Harps- Lincoln. 
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lated Cicero's dialogue on Friendship into English ^ He 
was the common patron of all his ingenious countrymen, who 
about this period were making rapid advances in a more rar- 
tional and ample plan of study ; and, among other instances of 
his unwearied liberality to true literature, he prepared a pre- 
sent of chosen manuscript books, valued at five hundred marcs^ 
for the increase of the Humphredian library at Oxford, then 
recently instituted ^. These books appear to have been pur- 
chased in Italy ; at that time the grand and general mart of 
antient authors, especially the Greek classics ^. For the Turkish 

" Printed by Caxton, 1481. fol. Le- Edit. 1570. ut supr. foL 185. a. With 

land thinks, that the version of TuUy de regard to what is here suggested, of our 

Senectute, printed also by Caxton, was countrymen resorting to Greece for in-^ 

made by this earl. But tiiis translation struction, Ulienanus acquaints us, that 

was made by William of Wyrcestre, or Lily, the famous grammarian, was not 

William Botoner, an eminent physician only intimately acquainted with the whole 

and antiquary, from the French of Law> circle of Greek authors, but with the do-^ 

rence Fremierfait^ and presented by the mestic life and familiar conveiBation of 

translator to bishop Wayniietc, Aug. 20, the Greeks, he liaving lived some time 

1473. See MSS. Harl. 4329. 2. 3. in the island of Rhodes. Pr^efat. ad 

Tjrptoft also translated into English two T.Mori Epigram, edit. Basil. 1520. 4to. 

elegant Latin Oaations of Banatusius He staid at Rhodes live years. This 

Magnomontanus, supposed to be spoken was about the year 1500. I have before 

by C. Scipio and C. Flaminius, who were mentioned a Translation of Ycgetius's. 

rivals in the courtship of Lucretia. This Tactics, written at Rhodes, in tlie year 

version was printed by Caxton, with 1459, by John Newton, evidently one of 

Tully*s two Dialogues abovemention- our countrymen, who perhaps studied 

ed. He has left other pieces. Greek there. MSS. Laud. Bibl. Bodl. 

^ Epist. Acad. Oxon. 259. Registr. Oxon. K. 53. It must however be re- 

F F. f. 121. I suspect, that on the earl's membcred, that the passion for visiting^ 

execution, in 1470, they were never re- the holy places at Jerusalem did not 

ceivedby the university. Wood, Antiq. cease among us till late in the reign of 

Un. Oxon. ii. 50. Who adds, that the Henry the Eighth. See The j^ylgrr/mage 

earl meditated a benefaction of the same of syr Richard Torkyngton, parson cf 

kind to Cambridge. Mulbcrton in NorfoUcy to Jerusalem^ 

* As the Greek language became fa- An. 1517. Catal. MSS. vol. ii. 182. 

shionable in the course of erudition, we William Wey, fellow of Eton college, 

imd the petty scholars alTecting to un- celebrated mass cum caiUu organico, at 

derstand Greek. This appears from the Jerusalem, in the year 1472. MSS. 

ibllowing passage in Barclay's Ship of James, BibL Bodl. vi. 153. See his 

FooLKS, written, as we have seen, about Itineraries, MSS. Bibl. Bodl. NE. 

the end of the fifteenth century: F. 2. 12. In which are also some of 

Another boasteth himself that liath bene his EngUsh rhymes on The Way to Hie^ 

In Greece at scholes, and many other rusalem. He went twice thither. 

]iiQ^. Barclay, in the same stanza, hke a 

But if that he were apposed ' well, I wene V^^^^ ecclesiastic, censures the prevailing 

The Greekes letters he scant doth un- practice of gomg abroad for instruction ; 

derstand. which, for a time at least, certainly proved 
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emrerors, cow seated at C<KistantiiiopIe^ particularly Bajazet 
the Secood, freely imparted these trteasures to the Italian emis- 
sariesy who aTsdhog themselTes (^ the fashionable enthusiasnii 

of no axttH <ktzi=;cixt to our F.figtish cjorrfju /-^ra^acr, edit. Basil, 1517. 4to. 

scLooIa acd usiTcrshies. p. rfT. tilS. In which the author calls 

Bot ttr,=, «»« l««er, if tboa w3t •^^' ^P 'i°8^'*.''^|T*r"*" 

^^ t^^ in'innd «a**r.-. Jsee iJso Langton s \l ill. Cur. 

To stoir conning ', a=d rdelnes demise, ^^7°?' f ^*- R^- Moo»«. qo. 10. 

• suffice --IT^ ^ queen s college at Oxford, and died in 

T T- J -J t,' ,.<B^ir.«« ^;«^<^i;t«» 1^1- At Padua, Bace waa instructed 

^^ » of Darbam, and the giver of many tb- 

luable Gred^ books to the universitj of 

And in another place, ibid. foL 5\. a. Cambridge ; and by Hugh Latimer. 

^ _. ., ^.u«.:„.« TaACTAT. ut supr. p. 6. 99. 108. Le— 

One runneth to Almayne, another mto .^^ ^^^ iiL 14. 

t raiuioe, ^^ ^^^ j^ archbishop Wareham, 

To Vz^ P*dw.y«, Loaboidv, or brfore the year ISSOi edu^ting .TS 

bpaTiie, p^„ eipence, for tlie spue «rf twdve 

Anoto to Bonony', Home, or Or- j,^ £.^^ ^^^ ,^rf the fcrt 

leannc^ , , . .i r- restorers of the Greek language in En- 

To Cayns, to Tholoos*, Athens, or Co. g,„d, at the uniTcisiti^cljSris, Lou- 

.^ "T^l • -^™*Ki, ?ain,andLcipsic: fnwi which return- 

And ^ the List letumeth home agayne, j^ . ^^ i«omplished scholar, be 

>Iore ignoraunt. succeeded Erasmus in the Gieek pro- 

Tet this practice was encouraged by fcssorship at Cambridge. Croke dedi- 
some of otir bLJiops, who had received cated to archbishop Wareham his Ik- 
thdr education in EagHsh universities, troouctiones ix Rudemikta Gbjbcji, 
Face, one of our learned countrymen, a printed in the shop of Euchaxiiis Cenri- 
friend of Erasmus, was placed for edu- comius, at Cologne, 1520. 
cation in grammar and music in the fa- AVith r^ard to what has been here 
mily of lliomas Langton, bishop of said concerning the practice c^ educating 
Winchester ; who kept a domestic school boys in the families of oui bishops, it 
within the precincts of bis palace, for appears that Grosthead, bishop of Lin- 
training boys in these sciences. •* Hu- coin in the thirteenth century, educated 
maniores litcras (says my author) tanti in this manner most of the nobility in 
estimabat, ut dcmestica scbola ]>ueros ac the kingdom, who were placed thcfie in 
juvenesibi erudiendos curarit,'*&c. llie the character of pages: «« Filios Kebi- 
bi&hop, v.'ho took the greatest pleasure lium procerum regni, quos secum ha- 
in examining his scholars every evening, buit domicellos.'* Joh. de Athona. in 
observing that young Pace was an ex- Constit. Ottobon. lit. 23. in Voc Ba- 
traordinary proficient in music, thought rones. Cardinal Wolscy, archbishop of 
him capable of better things ; and sent York, educated in his liouse many of 
him, while yet a boy, to the univci-sity tlie young nobility. Fiddes*s Wolskt, 
of Padua. lie afterwards studied at p. 100. Sec what is said above of the 
Bononia: for the same bishop, by will, quality of pope Leo*s Cducularii, 
bequeaths to liis ^/io/nr, lilcliard Pace, p. 411. Fiddes cites a record remaining 
studying at Bononia, an exhibition of in the family of tlie earl of Arund^ 
ten pounds annually for seven years, written in 16^, which contains instmo- 
Seo Pace*s Tract atus dcfructu qui ex tious how tlie younger son of the writer^ 



' knowledge. ' Padua. ' Bononia. * Caen and Tholouse. * Co- 

logne in Germany. 
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traded, in the cities of Greece for the purpose of purchasing 
books, which they sold in Italy : and it was chiefly by means 
of this literary traffic, that Cosmo and Laurence of Medici,' 
and their munificent successors the dukes of Florence, com- 
posed the famous Florentine library y. 

It is obvious to remark the popularity which must have ac- 
crued to these politer studies, while they thus paved the way 
to the most opulent and honourable promotions in the church : 
and the authority and estimation with which they must have 
been surrounded, in being thus cultivated by the most vene- 
rable ecclesiastics. It is indeed true, that the dignified clergy 
of the early and darker ages were learned beyond the level of 
the people ^. Peter de Blois, successively archdeacon of Bath 

the earl of Arundel, should behave him- the year 1 SOO, pope BonHace the Eighth 
self in the family of the bishop of Nor- published an edict, ordering the incum- 
wich, 'whither he is sent for education as bents of ecclesiastic beneiices to quit 
page : and in which his lordship ob- their cures for a certain time, and to 
serves, that his grandfather the duke of study at the universities. [See his ten 
Norfolk, and his uncle the earl of North- Constitutiones, in tlie Bullarium mag- 
ampton, were both bred as jtagee vnth num of Laertius Cherubinus, torn. f. 
buhopps. Fiddes, ibid. Records. No. 6. p. 198. seq. Where are his Erectiones 
c. 4. pag. 19. Sir Thomas More was studiorumgcneraliumindvitateFlrmann, 
educated as a page with cardinal More- RomcPy. et uiveniojie, A.D. ISOS.] Ac- 
ton, archbishop of Canterbury, about cordingly our episcopal registers are full 
1490, who was so struck with his ge- of licences granted for this purpose. 
niufi, that he would often say at dinner. The rector of Bedhampton, Hants, be- 
This child here waiting at table is so very ing an accolite, is permitted to study for 
tngpnioust that he will one day jirove an seven years from the time of his institu- 
extraordinari/ man, Mori Utop. cited by tion, in literarum scientia, on condition 
Stapleton, p. 157. 138. And Roper's that witliin one year he is made a sub> 
More, p. 27. edit, ut supr. deacon, and after seven years a deacon 

^ Many of them were sent into Italy and priest. Mar. 5, 1302. Reglstr. Pon> 

by Laurence of Medicis, particularly tissab. Winton. fol. 38. Another rector 

John Lascaris. Varillas says, that Ba- is allowed to study for seven years, m 

jazet the Second understood Averroes's loco quern eligit et vbi viget studium gene-* 

c<Mnmentaries on Aristotle. Anecdot. nUe, 16 kal. Octobr. 1303. ibid. fol» 40. 

Ae Florence, p. 183. F. Jovii £log. Anotlicr receives the same privilege, to 

c. xzxi. p. 74. Lascaris also made a study at Oxford, Orleans, or Paris, 

voyage into Greece by command of Leo A.D. 1304. ibid. fol. 42. Another, be- 

the Tenth ; and brought with him some ing desirous of study, and able to make 

Greek boys, who were to be educated in a proficiency, is licenced to study in o/i- 

the college which that pope had founded tjuo studio transmarinoy A. D. 1291. ibid. 

on mount Quirinal, aud who were in- fol. 84. This, however, was three years 

tended to propagate the genuine and na- before Boniface became pope. Another 

tive pronunciation of the Greek tongue, is to study jier temdnum consiitutionis 

Jov. ut supr. c. XXXI. novella, A.D. 1302. ibid. fol. 37. b. 

' Hie inferiour clergy were in the But these dispensations, the necessity of 

mean time extremely ignorant. About which proves the illiteracy of the priests^ 
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and London, about the year 1160, acquaints us, tliat the pa- 
lace of Becket, archbishop of Canterbury, was perpetually 
Tilled with bishops highly accomplished in literature; who 
pajssed their time there, in reading, disputing, and deciding 

important questions of the state. He adds, that these prelateSi 
although men of the world, were a society of scholars : yet 

were most commonly procured for pre- chaplains is ordered to learn grammar^ 

tences of absence or neglect. Or, if in and to be able to write ; in order that be 

consequence of such dispensations, they may be qualified for the arduoos tad: of 

went to any university, they seem to assisting the treasurers of tiie society in 

have mispent their time tiiere in riot and transcribing their Latin evidences. Sta- 

idleness, and to have returned more ig- tut. CoU. Nov. Rusaic 58. In thasla* 

norant than before. A grievance to tutes of Bradgare college in Kent, given 

which Gower alludes in the Vox Cla> in 1S98, it is required that the governor 

MANTIS, a poem which present^ some of the house, who is to be a prititf 

curious pictures of the manners of tlie should read well, construe Latin well, 

clergy, both seculai* and monastic, cap. and sing well, sciat befie legerv, bene am- 

xvii. lib. 3. MSS. Coll. Omn. Anim. struere, et bene cantare. Dugd. Monast. 

Oxon. xxix. Hie loquitur de Hectoribus tom. iii. Eccles. Collegiat. p. 118. coL 2. 

iUis, qui 8ttb episcopo licentiati Jingunt se At an efnscopal visitation of sunt Swi- 

ire scolas, ut sub nomine virtvMs vitia cor- thin*s priory at Winchester, an ample 

jxmdiafrequentent, society of Benedictines, bishop WiUiam 

Et sic AiB nostrum Curatum reddit in- "^ Wykeham orders die nwn^toyfo 

^^^ provide an iNFORMATbii, or Latin pie- 

De longJ studio fert nihil inde do- f^""^ to teach the i^ests, who jw- 

^^ . formed the service in the cbureh witfa- 

Stultus ibi venit, sed stultior inde redi- °"* ^^^^^ J^'!l ^^^.TT^ ^^ 

bit. &C. ^ could not attend to the commoa 

^ st(^s, to read grammatically, Feb. 8. 

By Ars-we are here to understand the 1386. MSS. Harl. 328. These, hideed, 

-scholastic sciences, and by Curatus the were not secular priests : the instance, 

beneficed priest. But the most extra- however,, illustraties what is here thrown 

ordinary anecdote of incompetency which together. 

I have seen, occurs so late as the year \^celiirc says, that the beneficed 

1448. A rector is instituted by Wayn- priests of Ids age **knnnen [know] noC 

flete bishop of Winchester, on the pre- the ten commandments, ne read their 

sentation of Merton priory in Surrey, sauter, ne understand a verse of it** 

to the parish of Sherfield in Hampshire. Life of Wicclifft, p. 38. Nor were even 

But previously he takes an oath before die bisho])s of the fo ur teen th century 

the bishop, that on account of his insuf- always very eminently qualified in fiCe- 

ficiency in letters, and default of know- rature of either sort. In the year 1S87, 

ledge in the superintendence of souls, the bishop of Worcester inf<nined his 

he will learn Latin for the two following clergy, that the Lollards, a set of le- 

years ; and at the end of the first year formers whose doctrines, a few ftmaticil 

he will submit himself to be examined extravagancies excepted, coincided in 

by the bishop, concerning his progress many respects with tlie present ratiooil 

in grammar; and that, if on a second principles of protestantism, were fat- 

examination he should be found deficient, lowers of Mxnovivt. Wilkins, Concil* 

he will resign the benefice, llegistr. tom. iii. p. 202. [See supr. p. 25. ftl 

Waynpmte. Winton. fol. 7. In tlie the Notes.] 

Statutes of New College at Oxford, But at this time the most shameful 

given in the year 1386, one of the ten grossness of manners, partly owing to' 
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"very dififerent from those who frequented the universities^ ift 
which nothing was taught but words and syllables, unprofitable 
subtleties, elementary speculations, and trifling distinctions*. 
De Blois was himself eminently learned, and one of the most 
distinguished ornaments of Becket's attendants. He tells us^ 
that in his youth, when he learned the Ars Versificatoria, 
that is, philological literature, he was habituated to an urbanity 
of style and expression : and that he was instituted, not in idle 
&bles and legendary tales, but in Livy, Quintus Curtius, Sue- 
tonius, Josephus, Trogus Pompeius, Tacitus, and other classical 
historians^. At the same time he censures with a just indig- 
nati<m, the absurdity of training boys in the frivolous intrica- 
cies of logic and geometry, and other parts of the scholastic 
philosophy; which, to use his own emphatical words, ^'Nec 
domij nee militice^ nee in foro^ nee in clatist7^o, nee in eeclesia^ 
nee in cwna^ nee alicubi prosunt alicui^r The I-atin Epistles 
of De Blois, from which these anecdotes are taken, are full of 
good sense, observations on life, elegant turns, and ingenious 
allusions to the classics. He tells Jocelyne, bishqp of Salis- 
bury, that he had long wished to see the bishop's two nephews, 
according to promise : but that he feared he expected them as 
the Britons expected king Arthur, or the Jews the Messiah**; 
He describes, with a liveliness by no means belonging to the 

their celibacy, prevailed among the &c. From the statutes of Stolce-Clare 

clergy. In the statutes of the college of college, in Suffolk, given by the dean 

saipt Mary Ottery in Devonshire, dated Thomas Barnesley, in the year 1422. 

1337, and given by the founder bishop Dugd. Monast. utsupr. p. 169. col. I. 

Gnmdison, the following injunction oc> From these horrid pictures let us turn 

curs. " Item statuimus, quod nuUus our eyes, and learn to set a just value 

Canomcus, Vicarius, vel Secundarius, on that pure religion, and those improved 

pueros choristas [collegii] secumjiemoc- habits of life and manners, which we at 

tare^ aut in lectulo cum ipsis dormirey present enjoy. 

Jhdat seu permittat.** Cap. 50. MS. * Epist. Petr. Blesens. vi. fol. 3. a. 

apud Archiv. Wulves. Winton. And Opera, edit. Paris. 1519. fol. 

what shall we think of the religious ^ Epist. cii. fol. 49. b. 

xnaimers and practices of an age, when ® Ibid. That is, " Which are of no 

the following precautions were thought real use or service, at home, in the camp, 

necessary, in a respectable collegiate at the bar, in the cloyster, in the court, 

€:hurch, consisting of a dean and six se> in the church, or indeed in any place or 

<ailar canons, amply endowed ? " Sta- situation whatsoever." 

tutum est, quod siquis convictus fuerit ^ Epist. li. fol. 24. a. 
de peccato Sodomitlco, vel arte magica,** 
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archdeacons of the twelfth century, the difficulties, diSi4)point- 
ments, and inconveniencies, of paying attendance at courts 
In the course of his correspondence, he quotes Quintilian, Ci- 
cero, Livy, Sallust, Seneca, Virgil, Quintus Curtius, Ovid, Star 
tius, Suetonius, Juvenal, and Horace, more frequently and fc- 
miliarly than the fathers ^ Horace seems his favorite. In one 
of the letters, he quotes a passage concerning Pompey the 
Great, from the Roman History of Sallust, in six books, now 
lost, and which appears at present only in part among the 
fragments of that valuable historian^. In the Nug^ Cueia- 
LiUM of Mapes, or some other manuscript Latin tract written 
by one of the scholars of the twelfth century, I remember to 
have seen a curious and striking anecdote, which in a short 
compass shews Becket's private ideas concerning tlie bigotries 
and superstitious absurdities of his religion. The writer gives 
an account of a dinner in Becket's palace ; at which was pre- 
sent, among many other prelates, a Cistercian abbot Tliit 
abbot engrossed almost tlie whole conversation, in relating the 
miracles performed by Robert, the founder of liis order. Beckel 
heard him for some time with a patient contempt ; and at length 
could not help breaking out with no small degree of indigna- 
tion. And these are your miracles! 

We must however view the liberal ideas of these enlightened 
dignitaries of the twelfth century under some restrictions. It 



* " Ut ad ministeriales curiae redeam, was esteemed, both in secular and 

apud foriusecos janitores biduanam forie literature, the most consummate preUtf 

gratiam aliquis inultiplici obsequio me- of his time. Becket, Ei'Istol. lib. iiL S, 

rebitur.— Regcni donnire, aut aigrotare, Walter Mapes, their cotcmp<n«r7, gif- 

aut esse in consiliis, mcntientur.— Ostia- ing Foliot die same character, says he 

rios cameras confundat altissimus ! Si yfd&rKifsyiperitissimtuUnguartimljatiiiittt 

liihil dederis ostiario actum est. Si nUiU Gallica, Anglic^f et Indditnme diaertut 

attuierisibis, Homere,foras. Postpnmum in singulis. Apud MSS. Jambs» liv. 

Cerberum, tibi superest alius borribilior p. 86. Bibl. Bodl. [Ex Nuo is CiraiAi.] 
Cerbero, Briareo terribilior, noquior ' " De magno Pompcio refert Sallos- 

Pygmalione,crudeliorMinotauro. Quan- tius, quod cum alacribus saltu, cum ve- 

tacunque tibi mortis necessitas, aut (lis- locibus cursu, cum vaiidis vecte mts- 

crimen exhseredationis incubat, non in- bat,*' &c. &c Erisr. xcit. fol. 45. a. 

trabis ad regem." Epist. xiv. fol. 8. b. Part of this passage is cited by Vegetios, 

^ Latin and French, the vernacular a favorite author of the age of Pefer de 

excepted, were the only languages now Blois. De Rk Milit. lib. i. c ix. It 

known. Fob'ot bishop o£ London, co- is exhibited by the modem editors of 

xemporar}' with De Blois and Becket, Sallust, as it stands in Vegetiui. 
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xr.ust be acknowledged, that their literature was clogged with 
pedantry, and depressed by the narrow notions of the times. 
Their writings shew, that they knew not how to imitate the 
beauties of the antient classics. Exulting in an exclusive pri- 
vilege, they certainly did not see the solid and popular use of 
these studies : at least they did not chuse, or would not ven- 
ture, to communicate them to the people, who on the other 
hand were not prepared to receive them. Any attempts of that 
kind, for want of assistances which did not then exist, must 
have been premature ; and these lights were too feeble to dis- 
sipate the universal darkness. The writers who first appeared 
after Rome was ravaged by the Goths, such as Boethius, Pru- 
dentius, Orosius, Fortunatius, and Sedulius, and who naturally, 
from that circumstance, and because they were Christians, came 
into vogue at that period, still continued in the hands of com- 
mon readers, and superseded the great originals. In the early 
ages of Christianity a strange opinion prevailed, in conformity 
to which Amobius composed his celebrated book against the 
gentile superstitions, that pagan authors were calculated to cor- 
rupt the pure theology of the gospel. The prejudice however 
remained, when even the suspicions of the danger were removed. 
But I return to the progress of modem letters in the fifteenth 
century. 
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SECTION XXXVI. 



Soon after the year 1500, Lillye, the fiimous grammariaii, 
who had learned Greek at Rhodes, and had afterwards ac- 
quired a polished Latinity at Rome under Johannes Sulpidns 
and Pomponius Sabinus, became the first teacher of Greek at 
any public school in England. This was at saint Paul's school 
in London, then newly established by dean Colet, and cele- 
brated by Erasmus ; and of which Lillye, as one of the most 
exact and accomplished scholars of his age, was appointed the 
first master ^ And that antient prejudices were now gradually 
wearing off, and a national taste for critical studies and the 
graces of composition began to be difiiised, appears firom this 
circumstance alone : that 6:0m the year one thousand five hun- 
dred and three to the reformation, there were more grammtf 
schools, most of which at present are perhaps of little use and 
importance, founded and endowed in England, than had bedi 
for three hundred years before. The practice of edua^^ 
our youth in the monasteries growing into disuse, near twenty 
new grammar schools were established withm this period : and 
among these, Wolse/s school at Ipswich, which soon fell a 
sacrifice to the resentment or the avarice of Henry the Eig^itli, 
deserves particular notice, as it rivalled those of Winchester 
and Eton. To give splendor to the institution, beside the 
scholars, it consisted of a dean, twelve canoiis, and a numerous 



^ Knigfa^ Lm of Colet, p. 1 9. Pace, bane, in qua nostii adolescentes i 

above mentioned, in the Epistle dedica- fere aetatem consumere," &c. 

tory to Colet, before his Treatise De 8ays,in1514,thathehadtaiigbtajoull^ 

Jhtetu qui ex J)octrina perc^ntur, thus in three years, more Latin than hecooid 

compliments liUye, edit. Basil, ut supr. have acquired in any sdiool in KwJiiJi 

1517. p. 13. ** Ut politiorem Latinita- ne LiHana quidam excqHa, not ««cn LiU 

tem, et ipsam Romanam linguam, in lye*s excepted. EnsiOL. 165. p." 1401 

Britanniam nostram introduxisse videa- torn. iii. 
tur.«— Tanta [ei] eniditio, ut eztrusa bar- 
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choir K So attached was Wolsey to the -new modes of instruo 
tion, that he did not think it inconsistent with bis high office 
and rank, to publish a general address to the schoohnasters of 
Engbuid, in which he orders them to institute their youth in 
the most elegant literature^. It is to be wished that all his 
edicts had been employed to so liberal and usefiil a purpose* 
There is an anecdote on record, which strongly marks Wolsey's 
character in this point of view. Notwithstanding his habits of 
pomp, he once condescended to be a spectator of a Latin tra- 
gedy of Dido, from Virgil, acted by the scholars of saint Paul's 
school, and written by John Rightwise, the master, an eminent 
grammarian'. But Wolsey might have pleaded the authority 
of pope Leo the Tenth, who more than once had been present 
at one of these classical spectacles. 

It does not however appear, that the cardinal's liberal senti- 
ments were in general adopted by his brother prelates. At the 
foundation of saint Paul's school above mentioned, one of the 
iNU^ops, eminent for his wisdom and gravity, at a public as- 
sembly, severely c^isured Colet the founder for suffering the 
Latin poets to be taught in the new structure, which he there- 
fore styled a house of pagan idolatry "'^ 

In the year 1517, Fox, bishop of Winchester, founded a 
collie at Oxford, in which he constituted, with competent sti- 
pends, two professors for the Greek and Latin languages °. 
Although some slight idea of a classical lecture had already 
appeared at Cambridge in the system of collegiate discipline °» 
this philidogical establishment may justly be looked upon, as 

* Tanner^ Notit. Mon. p. 520. ^ Statut. C. C. C. Ozon. dat Jun. 20. 

k ** Elegantittima literatura.** Fid- 1517. cap. xx. foL 51. Bibl. BodL MSS. 

des's WoLSKT. Coll. p. 105. Laud. I. 56. 

> Wood, Adi. Ozon. i. 15. Sec what ° At Christ's college in Cambridge, 

kvid of ^B practice, supra, p. 211. where, in the statutes given in 1506, a 

"■ M Epiacopum quendam, et eum qui lecturer is established ; who, together 

Inbetura Sapixmtioribits, in magno ho- with logic and philosophy, is ordered to 

minum Conventu, nostram scholam bias- read, <* vel ex poetarum, vcl ex oratorum 

pbemaase^ dixisseque, me .erexissC' rem operibus.** Cap^xxxvii. In the statutes 

iDUtilem, imo malam, imo etiam, ut of King's at Cambridge, and New col- 

niius Yerbis utar, Domum Tdololatrue,** lege at Oxford, both much more antient, 

&C. [Coletus Erasmo. Lond. 1517.] an instructour is appointed with the ge- 

Knight's Life of Colet, p. 319. n^ral name of Informatox only, who 

S2 
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the first conspicuous instance of an attempt to depart from the 
narrow plan of education, which had hitherto been held sacred 
in the universities of England. The course of the Latin pro- 
fessor, who is expressly directed to extirpate barbarism firwn 
the new society p, is not confined to the private limits of the 
college, but open to the students of Oxford in general 111* 
Greek lecturer is ordered to explain the best Greek classics; 
and the poets, historians, and cM^ators, in that language^ wfaidi 
the judicious founder, who seems to have consulted the most in- 
telligent scholars of the times, recommends by name on diis 
occasion, are the purest, and such as are most esteemed even 
in the present improved state of antient learning. And it is at 
the same time worthy of remark, that this liberal prelatei m 
forming his plan of study, does not appoint a philos<^by-leD- 
turer in his college, as had been the constant practice in most 
of the previous foundations : perhaps suspecting, that sudi an 
endowment would not have coincided with his new course of 
erudition, and would have only served to encourage that spedei 
of doctrine, which had so long choaked the paths of sdenoc^ 
-and obstructed the progress of useful knowledge. 

These happy beginnings in favour of a new and radonsl 
system of academical education, were seconded by the'iu^ 
cious mimificence of cardinal Wolsey. About the year 1519, 
he founded a public chair at Oxford, for rhetoric and humamfft 
and soon afterwards another for teaching the Greek language; 
endowing both with ample salaries *i. About the year 1584f 
king Henry the Eighth, who destroyed or advanced literary 
institutions firom caprice, called Robert Wakefield, or^^inally 
a student of Cambridge, but now a professor of humamlyr at 
Tubingen in Germany, into England, that one of his own sflb^ 
jects, a linguist of so much celebrity, might no longer teach die 
Greek and oriental languages abroad : and when Wak^eld 

taught aU the leaming then in vogue, maniorum . . • BARBAum a noMio al- 

RoTUL. CoMFUT. vet. UoU. Nov. Oxon. veario extirpet.*' Statut. ut tupr. 

<*8olut. Infonnatoribus sociorum et * Wood, HitT.Uuiv.Ozoii.i. 945. S4& 

Kolarium, ivl. ziis. iid." But see Fiddes*s Wolset, p. 197. 
" ' *< Lector seu professor artium hu- 
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^qppeared before the ktng, his majesty lamented, in the strongest 
expressions of concern, the total ignorance of his clergy and 
the universities in the learned tongues ; and immediately as- 
i^gned him a competent stipend for opening a lecture at Cam- 
bridge^ in this necessary and neglected department of letters'*. 
Wakefield was afterwards a preserver of many copies of the 
Greek classics, in the havock of the religious houses. It is re- 
corded by Fox, the martyi'ologist, as a memorable occurrence % 
and very deservedly, that about the same time, Robert Barnes, 
prior of the Augustines at Cambridge, and educated at Lou- 
vain, with the assistance of his scholar Thomas Parnell, ex- 
plained within the walls of his own monastery, Plautus, Te- 
rence, and Cicero, to those academics who saw the utility of 
philology, and were desirous of deserting the Gothic philosophy. 
It may seem at first surprising, that Fox, a weak and preju- 
diced writer, should allow any merit to a catholic : but Barnes 
afterwards appears to have been one of Fox's martyrs, and 
was executed at the stake in Smithfield for a defence of Lu- 
theranism. 

But these innovations in the system of study were greatly 
cUscouraged and opposed by the friends of the old scholastic 
circle of sciences, and the bigotted partisans of the catholic 
communion, who stigmatised the Greek language by the name 
of heresy. Even bishop Fox, when he founded the Greek lec- 
ture above mentioned, that he might not appear to countenance 
a dangerous novelty, was obliged to cover his excellent institu- 
tion under the venerable mantle of the authority of the church. 
For as a seeming apology for what he had done, he refers to a 
canonical decree of pope Clement the Fifth, promulged in the 
year 1311, at Vienne in Dauphine, which enjoined, that pro- 
fessors of Greek, Hebrew, and Arabic, should be instituted in 
the universities of Oxford, Paris, Bononia, Salamanca, and in 

' Wakefield's Ohatio bk Laudibus Lovan. by VaL Andreas, p. 284. edit. 

TUUM LiNGUARUM, &c. Dated at Cam- 1650. 

bridge, 1524. Printed for W. de Worde, ' Act. Mon. foL 1192. edit 1583« 
4to. Signat. C. ii. See also Fast. Acad. 
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the court of Rome ^ It was under the force of this 
tical constitution, that Gregory Typhemas, one of the learned 
Greek exiles, had the address to claim a stipend for teaching 
Greek in the university of Paris". We cannot but wonder 
at the strange disagreement in human affairs between cause and 
effect, when we consider, that this edict of pope Clement, which 
originated from a superstitious reverence annexed to two of 
these languages, because they composed part of the superscrqh 
tion on the cross of Christ, should have so strongly counte^ 
acted its own principles, and proved an instrument in the re- 
formation of religion. 

The university of Oxford was rent into factions on acoonnt 
of these bold attempts ; and the advocates of the recent im- 
provements, when the gentler weapons of persuasicm could not 
prevail, oflen proceeded to blows with the rigid champicos of 
the schools. But the facetious disposition of sir Thomas More 
had no small share in deciding this singular controversy, whidi 
he treated with much ingenious ridicule^. Erasmus, ahcwt 
the same time, was engaged in attempting these reformatioiB 
at Cambridge : in which, notwithstanding the mildness of Us 
temper and conduct, and the general lustre of bis literaiy 
character, he met with the most obstinate opposition. He ex- 
pounded the Greek grammar of Chrysoloras in the poUic 
schools without an audience^ : and having, with a view to pre- 
sent the Grecian literature in the most specious and agreeable 

^ *' Quern prssterea in nostro Alveario inent's injunction to sustain these k^ 

eollocavimus, quod sacrosancti Ca- turesin the university of Oxford. BiiiNP 

vovEs commodissime pro bonis litcrb, Fox, tlierefore, in founding a Greek k^ 

et imprimis christianis, instituerunt ac ture, would be undcr^ood^ that he doe 

jusscrunt, eum in bac universitate Ox- not mean to absolve or excuse theodiff 

oniensi, perinde ac paucis allis celeber- prelates of England from doing thdr 

rimis gymnasiis, nunquam desiderari." proper duty in this necessary bostacA 

SvATUT. C.C.C. Oxon. ut supr. The At thcsame timeachaiffe ontheiriMg- 

words of this statute which immediately ligencc seems to be implied, 

follow, deserve notice here, and require " Naud. i. 3. p. 234. Tbtswaiin ]47Si 

explanation. " Nee tamen Eos hac ra- ^ See, among other proofs, his £n- 

tione excusatos volumus, qui Graecam stola ScholasHcis mdbusdam Trigami * 

lectionem in eo sum impevsis sustentare ajfpdiatUiiruSf pubhshed by Heame^ 1716» 

debent. ' * By Eos, he means the bishops 8 vo. 

and abbots of England, who arc the per- ' * Erasmi Epist. Ammonio, dat 1518- 

sons particularly ordered in pope Cle- Ep. 123. Op. torn. iii. p. lia 
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form by a piece of pleasantry, translated Lucian's lively dia- 
logue called IcAROMENippus, he could find no student in die 
university capable of transcribing the Greek with the Latin y. 
His edition of the Greek testament, the most commodious that 
had yet appeared, was absolutely proscribed at Cambridge : 
and a programma was issued in one of the most ample col- 
leges, threatening a severe fine to any member of the society, 
who should be detected in having so fantastic and impious a 
book in his possession ^. One Henry Standish, a doctor in 
divinity and a mendicant fiier, afterwards bishop of Saint 
Asaph, was a vehement adversary of Erasmus in the promo- 
tion of this heretical literature ; whom he called in a declama- 
tion, by way of reproach, Graadus iste, which soon became a 
synonymous appellation for an heretic*. Yet it should be re- 
membered, that many English prelates patronised Erasmus ; 
and that one of our archbishops was at this time ambitious of 
learning Greeks 

Even the public diversions of the court took a tincture firom 
this growing attention to the languages, and assumed a classical 
air. We have before seen, that a comedy of Plautus was acted 
at the royal palace of Greenwich in the year 1520. And when 
the French ambassadors with a most splendid suiteof the French 
nobility were in England for the ratification of peace in the year 
1514, amid the most magnificent banquets, tournaments, and 
masques, exhibited at the same palace, they were entertained 
with a Latin interlude; or, to use the words of a cotemporary 
writer, with such an ^^ excellent Interlude made in Latin, that 
I never heard the like ; the actors apparel being so gorgious, 
and of such strange devices, that it passes my capacitie to relate 
themS" 

V Ilnd. Epist. 139. dat 1512. p. 120. Even the priests, in their confessions of 

Henry Bullock, called Bovillus, one of yoiuip scbolaiiy cautioned against this 

Erasmus's friends, and much patronised growing evil. ** Cave a Grtsds ne fias 

liy Wolsey, printed a Latin translation hareticus.** Erasm. Adao. Op. iu 993» 
of Lucian, ti^ Ai>^«3«», at Cambridge, ^ Erasm. Efist. 301. 
1521, quarto. ^ Cavendish, Mzh. Card. Wolsey, 

* Ibid. Epist. 148. dat 1513. p. 126. p. 94. edit. 1708. 8vo. 

* See Erasmi Of£aa, torn. ix. p. 1440. 
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Nor was the protection of king Henry the Eighth, who not- 
withstanding he had attacked the opinions of Luther, yet, from 
his natural liveliness of temper and a love of novelty, tfaou^t 
favourably of the new improvements, of inconsiderable influence 
in supporting the restoration of the Greek language. In 1519, 
a preacher at the public church of the university of Oxford, 
harangued with much violence, and in the true spirit of the 
antient orthodoxy, against the doctrines inculcated by the new 
professors : and his arguments were canvassed among the stu- 
dents with the greatest animosity. But Henry, being resident 
at the neighbouring royal manor of Woodstock, and having 
received a just detail of the merits of this dispute from Pace 
and More, interposed his uncontrovertible authority; and 
transmitting a royal mandate to the university, commanded 
that the study of the scriptures in their original languages 
should not only be permitted for the future, but received as a 
branch of the academical institution^. Soon afterwards, one 
of the king's chaplains preaching at court, took an opportunity 
to censure the genuine interpretations of the scriptures, which 
the Grecifm learning had introduced. The king, when the 
sermon was ended, to which he had listened with a smile of 
contempt, ordered a solemn disputation to be held, in his own 
presence : at which the unfortunate preacher opposed, and sir 
Thomas More, with his usual dexterity, defended, the utility 
and excellence of the Greek language. The divine, who at 
least was a good courtier, instead of vindicating his opinion, 
instandy fell on his knees, and begged pardon for having given 
any offence in the pulpit before his majesty. However, after 
some slight altercation, the preacher, by way of making some 
' sort of concession in form, ingenuously declared, that he was 
now better reconciled to the Greek tongue, because it was de- 
rived from the Hebrew. The king, astonished at his ridi- 
culous ignorance, dismissed the chaplain, with a charge, that 
he should never again presume to preach at court*. In the 

* Erasm. Erisi. 380. torn. iii. * Ibid. p. 406. 
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grammatical schools established in all the new cathedral foun-^ 
dations of this king, a master is appointed, with the uncommon 
qualification of a competent skill in both the learned languages ^r 
In the year 1523, Ludovicus Vives, having dedicated his com- 
mentary on Austin's De Civitate Dei to Henry the Eighth, 
was invited into England, and read lectures at Oxford in ju- 
risprudence and humanity; which were countenanced by the 
presence, not only of Henry, but of queen Catharine and some 
of the principal nobility^. At length antient absurdities uni- 
versally gave way to these encouragements. Even the verna- 
cular language began to be cultivated by the more ingenious 
clergy. Colet, dean of saint Paul's, a divine of profound learn- 
ing, with a view to adorn and improve the style of his discourses, 
and to acquire the graces of an elegant preacher, employed 
much time in reading Gower, Chaucer, and Lydgate, and other 
English poets, whose compositions had embellished the popular 
diction^. The practice of frequenting Italy, for the purpose 
of acquiring the last polish to a Latin style both in eloquence 
and poetry, still continued in vogue ; and was greatly promoted 
by the connections, authority, and good taste, of cardinal Pole, 
who constantly resided at the court of Rome in a high character. 
At Oxford, in particular, these united endeavours for establish- 
ing a new course of liberal and manly science, were finally con- 
sunmiated in the magnificent foundation of Wolsey's college, 
to which all the accomplished scholars of every country in Eu- 
rope were invited; and for whose library, transcripts of all the 
valuable manuscripts which now fill the Vatican, were designed K 
But the progress of these prosperous beginnings was soon 
obstructed. The first obstacle I shall mention, was, indeed, 

' Statuimus praeterea, ut per Deca- school at Ipswich, founded 1528. See 

num, etc. unus[Archidida8caliis] *<eli- Strype, Eccl. Mem. i. Append, xxxv. 

tfatur, Latine et Greece doctus, bonae p. 94. seq. 

lams," &c. Statut. Eccles. Roffens. * Twyne, Apol. lib. ii. § 210. seq. 

crap. XXV. They were given Jun. SO, Probably he was patronised by Catha- 

1545. In the same statute the second rine as a Spaniard, 
master is required to be only ixi/»ie c{oc- '* Erasm. £ pistol. Jodoco Jonie. 

4m. All the.statutesoftlie new cathedrals Ibid. Jun. 1521. 
are idike. It is remarkable, that Wolscy * Wood, Hist. Univ. Oxon. i. 249. 
does not order Greek to be taught in his 
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but of short dui*ation. It was however an im&voui*able cir- 
cumstancey that in the midst of this career of science, Heoxyy 
who had ever been accustomed to gratify his passions at any 
rate, sued for a divorce against his queen Catharine. The le- 
gality of this violent measure being agitated with much delibe- 
ration and solemnity, wholly engrossed the attention of many 
able philologists, whose genius and acquisitions were destined 
to a much nobler employment ; and tended to revive for a time 
the frivolous subtleties of casuistry and theology. 
. But another cause which suspended the progression of these 
letters, of much more importance and extent, ultimately most 
happy in its consequences, remains to be mentioned. The 
enlarged conceptions acquired by the study of the Greek and 
Roman writers seem to have restored to the human mind a free 
exertion of its native operations, and to have communicated a 
certain spirit of enterprise in examining every subject: and at 
length to have released the intellectual capacity of mankind firom 
that habitual subjection, and that servility to system, which had 
hitherto prevented it from advancing any new principle, or 
adopting any new opinion. Hence, imder the concurrent as- 
sistance of a preparation of circumstances, all centring in the 
same period, arose the reformation of religion. But this defec- 
tion from the catholic communion, alienated the thoughts of 
the learned from those pursuits by which it was produced ; and 
diverted the studies of the most accomplished scholars, to in- 
quiries into the practices and maxims of the primitive ages, 
the nature of civil and ecclesiastical jurisdiction, the authority 
of scripture and tradition, of popes, councils, and schoolmen : 
topics, which men were not yet qualified to treat with any degree 
of penetration, and on which the ideas of the times unenlight- 
ened by philosophy, or warped by prejudice and passion, were 
not calculated to throw just and rational illustrations. When 
the bonds of spiritual unity were once broken, this separation 
from an established faith ended m a variety of subordinate sects, 
each of which called forth its respective champions into the 
field of religious contention. The several princes of christen- 
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dom were politically concerned in these disputes; and the 
courts in which poets and orators had been recently caressed 
and rewarded, were now filled with that most deplorable species 
of philosophers, polemical metaphysicians. The public entry 
of Luther into Worms, when he had been summoned before 
the diet of that city, was equally splendid with that of the em- 
peror Charles the Fifth '^. Rome in return, roused from her 
deep repose of ten centuries, was compelled to vindicate her 
insulted doctrines with reasoning and argument The profound 
investigations of Aquinas once more triumphed over the graces 
of the Ciceronian urbanity; and endless volumes were written 
<m the expediency of auricular confession, and the existence of 
purgatory. Thus the cause of polite literature was for awhile 
abandoned ; while the noblest abilities of Europe were wasted 
in theological speculation, and absorbed in the abyss of contro- 
versy. Yet it must not be forgotten, that wit and raillery, 
drawn from the sources of elegant erudition, were sometimes 
applied, and with the greatest success, in this important difh 
pnte. The lively cbUoquies of Erasmus, whiqh exposed the 
superstitious practices of the papists, with much humour, and 
in pure Latinity, made more protestants than the ten tomes of 
John Calvin. A work of ridicule was now a new attempt: 
and it should be here observed, to the honour of Erasmus, that 
he was the first of the literary reformers who tried that species 
of composition, at least with any degree of popularity. The 
polite scholars of Italy had no notion that the German theolo- 
gists were capable of making their readers laugh : they were 
now convinced of their mistake, and soon found that the Ger- 
man pleasantry prepared the way for a revolution, which proved 
of the most serious consequence to Italy. 

Another great temporary check given to the general state of 
letters in England at this period, was the dissolution of the 
monasteries. Many of the abuses in civil society are attended 
with some advantages. In the beginnings of reformation, the 
loss of these advantages is always felt very sensibly : while the 

k Luther, Op. U. 412. 414. 
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benefit arising irom.the change is the slow efiect of time, and 
not immediately perceived or enjoyed. Scarce any institution 
can be imagined less &vorable to the interests of mankind than 
the monastic Yet these seminaries, although they were in a 
gener&l view the nm'series of illiterate indolence, and undoubt- 
edly deserved to be suppressed under proper restrictions^ 
contained invitations and opportunities to studious leisure and 
literary pursuits. On this event, therefore, a visible revolution 
and decline in the national'state of learning succeeded. Most 
of the youth of tiie kingdom betook themselves to mechanical 
or otiier illiberal employments, the profession of letters being 
now supposed to be without support and reward. By the abo- 
lition of tiie religious houses, many towns and their adjacent 
villages were utterly deprived of their only means of instruc- 
tion. At tlie beginning of the reign of queen Elizabeth, Wil- 
liams, speaker of the house of commons, complained to her 
majesty, that more than an hundred flourishing schools were 
destroyed in tiie demolition of the monasteries, and that igno- 
rance had prevailed ever since *. Provincial ignorance, at least, 
became universal, in consequence of this hasty measure of a 
rapacious and arbitrary prince. What was taught in the monas- 
teries, was not always perhaps of the greatest importance, but 
still itservedto keep upa certain degreeof necessary knowledge". 

> Strype, Akn. Ref. p. 212. sub ann. of King's college at Cambridge. MSS. 
1562. The greater abbies appear to Cott. Julius, F. viL 4S. 
have had the direction of other schools *" I do not, however, lay great streai 
in thuir neighbourhood. In an abbatial on the following passage, which yet de- 
Kegister of Bury abbey there is tin's serves attention, in Rosse of Warwick- 
entry. ** Memorand. quod A.D. 1418. shire, who wrote about the year 1480: 
28 Jul. Gulielmus abbas contulit regi- " To this day, in the cathedralB and 
men et magisterium scholarum gramma- some of the greater collegiate churdiea, 
ticalium in villa dc Bury S. Edmundi or monasteries, [quibusdam nobilibus 
magistro Jobanni Somerset, artium ct coUegiis,] and in the houses of the four 
grammatics professori, et baccalaureo in mendicant orders, useful lectures and 
medicina, cum annua pensione xl. soli- disputations are kept up ; and such of 
dorum.** MS. Cotton. Tiber. B. ix. 2. their members as are thought capable of 
This John Somerset was tutor and phy- degrees, are sent to the universities. And 
flician to king Henry the Sixth, and a in towns where there are two or more 
man of eminent learning. He was in- fraternities of mendicants, in each of 
strumental in procuring duke Hum- these are held, every week by turns 
phrey*s books to be conveyed to Oxford, proper exercises of scholars in dispute- 
Registr. Acad. Oxon. £pist. F. 179. tion." Hist. Reg. Angl. edit. Heame, 
20-*. 218. 220. And in the foundation p. 74. [See supr. p. 166.] 
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Nor should it be forgot, that many of the abbots were 
learned, and patrons of literature ; men of public spirit, and 
liberal views. By their connections with parliament, and the 
frequent embassies to foreign courts in which they were em- 
ployed, they became acquainted with the world, and the im- 
provements of life : and, knowing where to chuse proper ob- 
jects, and having no other use for the superfluities of their vast 
revenues, encouraged in their respective circles many learned 
young men. It appears to hate been customary for the go- 
vernors of the most considerable convents, especially those that 
were honoured with the mitre, to receive into their own private 
lodgings the sons of the principal families of the neighbourhood 
for education. About the year 1450, Thomas Bromele, abbot 
of the mitred monastery of Hyde near Winchester, entertained 
in his own abbatial house within that monastery, eight young 
gentlemen, or gentiles pueriy who were placed there for the pur- 
pose of literary instruction, and constantly dmed at the abbot's 
table. I will not scruple to give the original words, which are 
more particular and expressive, of the obscure record which 
preserves this curious anecdote of monastic life. " Pro octo 
gentilibus pueris apud dominum abbatem studii causa perhed- 
dinantibus, et ad mensam domini victitantibus, cum garcioni- 
bus suis ipsos comitantibus, hoc anno, xviil. ixs. Capiendo 
pro . . . " " This, by the way, was more extraordinary, as Wil- 
liam of Wykeham's celebrated seminary was so near. And 
this seems to have been an established practice of the abbot of 
Glastonbury : " whose apartment in the abbey was a kind of 
well disciplined court, where the sons of noblemen and young 
g^tlemen were wont to be sent for virtuous education, who 
returned thence home excellendy accomplished®.** Richard 
Whiting, the last abbot of Glastonbury, who was cruelly exr 
ecuted by the king, during the course of his government, edu- 
cated near three hundred ingenuous youths, who constituted a 

* From a fragment of the Computus ° Hist, and Antiq. of Glastonbury, 
Camerarxi Abbat. Hidens. in Archiv. Oion. 1722. 8vo. p. 98. 
Wulves. apud Winton, ut supr. - 
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part of his &mily : beside many others whom he Uberadly sup- 
ported at the universities P. Whitgifl, the most excellent and 
learned ardbbishop of Canterbury in the reign of queen EUzar 
beth, was educated under Robert Whitgift his uncle, abbot of 
the Augustine monastery of black canons at Wellhow in Lin- 
colnshire : " who, says Strype, had several other young genr 
demen under his care for education^." That, at the restcmir 
tion of literature, many of these dignitaries were eminently 
learned, and even zealous promoters of the new improvements, 
I could bring various instances. Hugh Farringdon^ the last 
abbot of Reading, was a polite scholar, as his Latin epistles 
addressed to the university of Oxford abundantly testify"^. Nor 
was he less a patron of critical studies. Leonard Coxe^ a po- 
pular philological writer in the reign of Henry the Eighth, 
both in Latin and English, and a great traveller, highly ode- 
brated by the judicious Leland for his elegant accomplishments 
in letters, and honoured with the affectionate correspondence 
of Erasmus, dedicates to this abbot, his Arte or Cbafte of 
Rhetoricke, printed in the year 1524*, at that time a work of 
an unusual nature ^. Wakefield above mentioned, a very capital 
Greek and oriental scholar, in his Discourse on the Excei/- 

LENCY AND UTILITY OF THE THREE LANGUAGES, written in 

the year 1524, celebrates William Fryssell, prior of the cathe- 
dral Benedictine convent at Rochester, as a distinguished judge 
and encourager of critical literature ^ Robert Shirwoode^ an 
Englishman, but a professor of Greek and Hebre\ic at Louvaine, 
published, a new Latin translation of Ecclesiastes, with cri- 
tical annotations on the Hebrew text, printed at Antwerp in 
1523 "• This, in an elegant Latin epistle, he dedicates to John 
Webbe, prior of the Benedictine cathedral convent at Coven- 
try ; whom he styles, for his singular learning, and attention to 

' Reyner, Apostolat. Benedict. ' See Leland, Collectan. toL 5. 

Tract i. sect ii. p. 224. Sanders de p. 118. vol. 6. p. 187. And Emcom. 

Schism, pag. 176. p. 50. edit 1589. Erasm. EnntOL. / 

** Strype*s Whitgift, b. i. eh. i. p. 3. p. 886. 

' Registr. Univ. Oxon. F. F. fol. 101. ' cited above, vol. ii. p. 490. 
—125. " quarto. 
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the general cause of letters, Monachorum Decus. John 
Batmanson, prior of the Carthusians in London, controverted 
Erasmus's commentary on the New Testament with a degree of 
spirit and erudition, which was unhappily misap^died, and wc^ld 
have done honour to the cause of his antagonist^. He wrote 
many other pieces; and was patronised by Lee, a learned 
archbishop of York, who opposed Erasmus, but allowed Ascham 
a pension *• Kederminster, abbot of Winchcombe in Glouces- 
tershire^ a traveller to Rome^ and a celebrated preacher before 
king Henry the Eighth, established regular lectures in his mo- 
nastery, for explaining both scriptures in their original lan- 
guages; which were so generally frequented, that his little 
cloister acquired the name and reputation of a new university y. 
He was master of a terse and perspicuous Latin style, as ap- 
pears from a fragment of the History of Wynchomb Abbey, 
written by himself 2. His erudition is attested in an epistle 
from the university to king Henry the Eighth^. Longland, 
bishop of Lincoln, the most eloquent preacher of his time, in 
the dedication to Kederminster, of five quadragesimal sermons, 
delivered at court, and printed by Pinson in, the year 1517, 
insists largely on his singularis eruditio, and other shining 
qualifications. 

Before we quit the reign of Henry the Eighth, in this review 
of the rise of modem letters, let us turn our eyes once more on 
the universities; which yet. do not always give the tone to the 

^ Theoddr. Petreus, Bibl. Carthus. as below. Wood, Hist. Univ. Oxon. i. 

edit CoL 1609. p. 157. p. 248. There is an Epistle from Cdet, 

* Ascham, ErisrpL. lib. ii. p* 77. a. the learned dean of SL Paul's, to this 

edit 1581. [See also iii. p. 86. a.] On abbot, concerning a passage in saint 

iSbe dMth of the acchbishop, in 1544, Paul's Epistles, first printed by Knight, 

Asijiam desires, that a part of his pen- from the original manuscript at Cam- 

don then due might be paid out of some bridge. Kni^t*s Lin, p. SI 1. 

of the archbishop's Greek books : one '' Printed by I>ugdale, before the 

of these he wishes may be Aldus*s Dz- whole of the original was destroyed in 

CSX Rhrobxs G&iBci, a book which he the fire of London. Monabtw i. 188. 

could not puitshase or procure at Cam- But a transcr^>t of a part remains in 

bridge. Dodsirorth, MSS. Bibl. BodL Izv. 1. 

' *' Non aHter quam si fuisset altera Compare A. Wood, utsupr. and Atbbk, 

HOYA UNiTCBSiTAS, tametsi exigua, claus- Oiov. i. 28. 

' tnmi Wynchelcombense tunc temporis * Registr. Univ. Oxon* F. F, fol. 46* 
se haberet.*' From his own Historia, 
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learning of a nation^. In the year 1531, the learned Simon 
Grynaeus visited Oxford. By the interest of Claymundy pre- 
sident of Corpus Chrisd adl^e, an admirable scholar, a cri- 
tical writer, and the g^ieral friend and correspondent of the 
literary reformers, he was a<lmitted to all the libraries c^ the 
miiversity ; which, he says, were about twen^ in number, and 
amply furnished with the books of antiquity. Among these be 
ibund numerous manuscripts of Proclus on Plato, many of 
which he was easily permitted to cany abroad by the gover- 
nors of the ccdl^es, who did not know the value of these trea- 

^ Iton^Dotheretobeunnodcedftfaat this libnuy at Whitdiall in 159a» nyi, 

the royal Hbrarjoftfae kings of England, that it was well furnished with Ora^ 

originally subsosdng in the old palaceat Latin, Italian, and F^rench book% all 

Westminster, and Istely transferred to bound in velvet of difierent cotours, yet 

the British Museum, recdred great im- chieflyred, with clasps of gold and silver; 

provements under Uie reign c^ Henry and that die covers of some were adorned 

the Eighth; who constituted that elegant with peark and precious stones. Inn- 

and judicious scholar, John Leland, his axa. Germanutt -Angtut, &c. Noriii||b. 

librarian, about die year 1530. Tanner, 1629. Svo. p. 188. Itisa great mistake, 

BisL. peg. 475. T^riand, at the diaso- that James the Krst was the firat of our 

lution of the monasteries, removed to kings who founded a library in any of 

this royal repository a great number of the royal palaces ; and that Uus eataWMi* 

valuable manuscripts : p^urticularly from mcnt commenced at St. Jamei'a pdbcf^ 

■aint Austin's abbey at Canterbury, under the patronage of that mooarcii. 

ScaiR. Ban. p. 299. One of these This notion was first propagatad by 

was a manuscript given by AtheLttan to Smith in his life of Patrick Juninst Vlt. 

that convent, a HAaMOKT of the Four Qdorunh. etc. Lond. 1707. 4to. pp. 18. 

GosTELs. BibL Reg. MSS. i. A. xviii. 13. 34. S5. Great part of the voyal 

See the bexasthic of Leland prefixed, library, which indeed migrated to St 

See also Script. Brit, ut supra, V. James's under James the First* was 

Athelstakus. Leland says, that he pardy s(^ and dispersed, at Cromwell's 

placed in the Palatine library of Henry accession : together with another inesti- 

the Eighth the Commextaru in Mat- mablepart of its furniture, ISOOO medals, 

THJBPM of Claudius, Bede's disciple, rings, and gems, the enUre collection of 

Ibid. V. Claudius. Many of the ma- Gorlaeus's Dacttliotheca, purchased 

nuscripts of this library appear to have by prince Henry and Charles the Fint. 

belonged to Henry's predecessors ; and It must be allowed, that James the First 

if we may judge from the siJendour of greatly enriched this library with the 

the decorations, were presents. Some books of lord Lumley and Casaubon, 

of them bear die name of Humphrey and sir Thomas Roe's manuacripts 

duke of Glocester. Others were written brou^t from Constandnople. Lonl 

at the command of Edward the Fourth. Lundey's chiefly conasted of lord Amii- 

I have already roendoned the librarian del's, his father in law, a great coUactior 

of Henry the Seventh. Bartholomew at the dissolution of monasteries. Jamts 

IVslieron, a learned divine, was appoint- had previously granted a wannant to ar 

cd the keeper of this library by Inward Thomas Bodley, in 1613, to chute any 

the Sixth, with a salary of twenty marcs, books from the royal lAirary at ¥^te- 

in the year 1 549. See Rymer's Foid. xv. hall, over the QueetCs Chamber. [Rsuq. 

p. 351. Under the reign of Elisabeth, Bodl. p. Hearne, p. 205. 286. S90l] 
Uentxner, a German traveller, who saw 
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surest. In the year 15S5, the king ordered lectures in huma- 
nily, mstitudons which have their use for a time, and while the 
novelty lasts, to be founded in those colleges of the university^ 
where they were yet wanting: and these injunctions were so 
warmly approved by the scholars in the largest societies, that 
tiiey seized on the venerable volumes of Duns Scotus and 
other irrefragable logicians, in which they had so long toiled 
without the attainment of knowledge, and tearing them in pieces^ 
dispersed them in great triumph about their quadrangles, or 
gave them away as useless lumber^. The king himself also 
established some public lectures with large endowments *. Not- 
withstanding, the number of students at Oxford daily decreased: 
insomuch, that in 154*6, not because a general cultivation of the 
new species of literature was increased, there were only ten in- 
oqptors in arts, and three in theology and jurisprudence ^ 

As all novelties are pursued to excess, and the most bene- 
ficial improvements oflen introduce new inconveniencies, so this 
universal attention to polite literature destroyed philosophy. 
The old philosophy was abolished, but a new one was not 
adopted in its stead. At Cambridge we now however find the 
antient scientific learning in some degree reformed, by the ad- 
mission of better systems. 

In the injunctions given by Henry to that university in the 
year 1535, for the reformation of study, the dialectics of Rodol- 
phus Agricola, the great favorite of Erasmus, and the genuine 
logic of Aristotle, are prescribed to be taught, instep of the 
barren problems of Scotus and Burlaeus ^, By the same edict, 
theology and casuistry were fireed fi*om many of their old in- 
cumbrances and perplexities : degrees in the canon law were 
forbidden; and heavy penalties were imposed on those acade- 

* During his abode in England, hav- He there mentions other pieces of Fro- 

ing largely experienced the bounty and clus, which he saw at Oxford. 

•dvioe of sir Thomas More, he returned <^ See Dr. Layton's letter to CromwelL 

home, firaught with materials which he Strype*s Eccl. Mzm. i. 210. 

had long sought in vain, and published ® Wood, Hist. Univ. Oxon. i. 26. 

his Plato, viz. <* Platonis Opera, cum ii. 36. 

ooomientariis Procli in Timaeum et Po- ^ Wood, ibid, sub anno. 

Utica, Basil. 1534.*' fol. See the Epi- > Collier, Ecclrs. Hist. toL ii. 

trnx. ]>auciapaT to sir Thomas More. p. 110. 

VOt, III. T 
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mic% who relinquished the sacred text, to explain the tedious 
and unedifying ccHnmentaries on Peter Lombard's scholastic 
cyclcqpede of divinity, called the Sentences, which alone were 
sufficient to constitute a moderate librar}'. Classical lectures 
were also directed, tlie study of words was enforced, and the 
books of Melancthon, and other solid and elegant writers of 
the reformed party, recommended. The politer studies, soco 
afterwards, seem to have risen into a flourishing state at Cam- 
bridge. Bishop Latimer complains, that there were now but 
few who studied divinity in that university**. But this is no 
proof of a decline of learning in that seminary. Other pursuits 
were now gaining ground there; and such as in fact were sub* 
servient to theological truth, and to the propagation of the re- 
formed religion. Latimer himself, whose discourses from the 
royal pulpit appear to be barbarous beyond their age, in styles 
manner, and argument, is an example of the necessity of the 
ornamental studies to a writer in divinity. The Greek language 
was now making considerable advances at Cambridge, under 
the instruction of Cheke and Smith ; notwithstanding the in- 
terruptions and opposition of bishop Gardiner, the chancellor 
of the university, who loved learning but hated novelties, about 
the proprieties of pronunciation. But the controversy which 
was agitated on both sides with much erudition, and produced 
letters between Cheke and Gardiner equal to large treatises, had 
the good efiect of more fully illustrating the point in debate, and 
of drawing the general attention to the subject of the Greek 
literature ^ Perhaps bishop Gardiner's intolerance in this le* 
spect was like his persecuting spirit in reUgion, which only made 
more heretics. Ascham observes, with no small d^jee at 
triumph, that instead of Plautus, Cicero, Terence, and Livy^ 

^ Sermons, &c. p. 63. Lond. 1564. ' Ascham. Efistol. ut modo iitfr. 

4to. Sermon before Edward the Sixth, p. 65, a. Ascham calls Grardiner, ** 

in the year 1550. His words are, " It nibus literanim, prudential 

would pitty a roan's heart to hear that authoritatis, presidiis oraatiHiiiii 

I hear of the state of Cambridge : que hoc una re ettet, literamm et 

what it is in Oxford I cannot telL mis nostras patronus »^}^hr 

There be few that study divinity but so But he says, that Gaordiner took Ihk 

many as of necessi tic must furnish the measure, <<quonindam moidomiMAM 

colledges." num precibus Tictus," jhid. pw 64. bu 
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almost the only classics hitherto known at Cambridge, a more 
extensive field was opened ; and that Homer, Sophocles, Eu- 
ripides, Herodotus, Thucydides, Demosthenes, Xenophon, 
and Isocrates, were universally and critically studied^. But 
Cheke beitig soon called away to tlie court, his auditors relapse^ 
into dissertations on the doctrines of original sin and predesti- 
nation ; . atid it Was debated with great obstinacy and ^crimonyi 
whether those topics had been most successfully handled by 
some modem German divines or saint Austin ^ Ascham ob- 
serves^ that at Oxford, a decline of taste in both languages was 
indicated, by a preference of Lucian, Plutarch, and Herodian^ 
in Greek, and of Seneca, Gellius, and Apuleius, in Latin, to 
the more pure, antient, and original writers, of Greece and 
Rome™. At length, both universities seem to have been re- 
duced to the same deplorable condition of indigence and illi- 
teracy. 

It is generally believed, that the reformation of religion in 
England, the most happy and important event of our annalsi 
wa« immediately succeeded by a flourishing state of letters. 
But this was by no means the case. For a long time after- 
wards an effect quite contrary was produced. The refonoa- 
tidn in England was completed under the reign of Edward the 
Sixth. The rapacious courtiers of this young pl*ince were 
perpetually grasping at the rewards of literature ; which being 
discouraged or despised by the rich, was neglected by those of 
ntoderate fortunes. Avarice and zeal were at once gratified in 
robbing the clergy of their revenues, and in reducing th<e 
church to its primitive apostolical state of purity and poverty *^# 
The opulent see of Winchester was lowered to a bare title : its 
amplest estates were portioned out to the laity ; and the bishop, 
a creature of the protector Somerset, was contented to receive 
ah inconsiderable annual stipend from the exchequer. The 
bishoprick of Durham, almost equally rich, was entirely dis- 

^ Strype*sCRANMBR,p. 170. Ascham. edit. 1581. 

£n8TOL. I^. if. p. 64. b. 1581. ° See Collier's Eccl. Hist. Records, 

* Ascham. Epist. lib. ii. Ixvii. p. 80. 
■ EnsTOL. lib. i. p. 18. b. Dat 1550. 

T 2 
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solved A favorite nobleman of the coort occupied the deanerj 
and treasurership of a cathedral with some of its best cancm- 
ries^. The ministers of this abused mcxiarch, by these arbi- 
trary, dishonest, and imprudent measures, only provided in- 
struments, and furnished arguments, for restoring in the suc- 
ceeding reign that superstitious religion, which they professed 
to destroy. By thus impoverishing the ecclesiastical dignities^ 
they countenanced the clamours of the catholics ; who declared, 
that the reformation was apparently founded on temporal views^ 
and that the protestants pretended to oppose the doctrines of 
the church, solely ii^-ith a view that they might share in the 
plunder of its revenues. In every one of these sacril^ous 
robberies the interest of learning also suffered. Ei^hibitions 
and pensions were, in the mean time, subtracted from the stu- 
dents in the universities p. Ascham, in a letter to the marquis 
of Northampton, dated 1550, laments the ruin of grammar 
schools throughout England ; and predicts the speedy extinc- 
tion of the universities from this growing calamity^. At Ox- 
ford the public schools were neglected by the professors and 
pupils, and allotted to the lowest purposes'^. Academical de- 
grees were abrogated as antichristian ^ Reformation was soon 
turned into fanaticism. Absurd refinements, concerning the 
inutility of human learning, were superadded to the just and 
rational purgation of Christianity from the papal corruptions. 
The spiritual reformers of these enlightened days, at a visita- 
tion of the last-mentioned university, proceeded so far in their 
ideas of a superior rectitude, as totally to strip the public library^ 
established by that munificent patron Humphrey, duke of 
Gloucester, of all its books and manuscripts ^ 

I must not, however, forget, as a remarkable symptom, of an 

* Burnet, Rxf. P. ii. 8. — " Quam gravis luec uniTeraa adiola- 

^ Wood, sub ann. 1550. See also rum calamitas,'* &c. See p. 6S. b. 

Strype*s Crakmeu, Append. N. xciii. p. 21(X a. 

p. 220. viz. A letter to secretary Cecil, ' Wood, ut supr, p. 273. 

dat. 1552. " Catal. MSS. Anol. IbL edit. 1697. 

^ Epistou lib. un. Commekdat. in Hist. Bib). BodL "Pnefat, 

p. 194. a. Lond. 1581. " Ruinam et ' See vol. ii. p. S54. 

interitum publicanim scholarum," &c. 
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attempt now circulating to give a more general and unresferved 
diffusion of science, that in this reign, Thomas Wilson, origi- 
nally a fellow of King's college in Cambridge, preceptor to 
Charles and Henry Brandon dukes of Suffolk, dean of Durham, 
and chief secretary to the king, published a system of rhetoric 
and of logic, in English "• This display of the venerable my- 
steries of the latter of these arts in a vernacular language, which 
had hitherto been confined within the sacred pale of the learned 
tongues, was esteemed an innovation almost equally daring 
with that of perjnitting the service of the church to be cele- 
brated in English : and accordingly the author, soon afterwards 
happening to visit Rome, was incarcerated by the inquisitors of 
the holy see, as a i)resumptuous and dangerous heretic. 

It is with reluctance I enter on the bloody reign of the re- 
lentless and unamiable Mary ; whose many dreadful martyr- 
doms of men eminent for learning and piety, shock our sensi- 
bility with a double degree of horrour, in the present softened 
state of manners, at a period of society when no potentate would 
inflict executions of so severe a nature, and when it would be 
difficult to find devotees hardy enough to die for difference of 
opinion. We must, however, acknowledge, that she enriched 
both universities with some considerable benefactions : yet these 
donations seem to have been made, not from any general or 
liberal principle of advancing knowledge, but to repair the 
breaches of reformation, and to strengthen the return of super- 
stition. It is certain, that her restoration of poper}', togedier 
with the monastic institution, its proper appendage, must have 
been highly pernicious to the growth "of polite erudition. Yet 
although the elegant studies were now beginning to suffer a 
new relapse, in the midst of this reign, under the discourage- 
ment of all these inauspicious and unfriendly circumstances, a 
coUeire was established at Oxford, in the constitution of which, 
the founder princii)ally inculcates the use and necessity of clas- 
sical literature ; and recommends it as the most important and 

" First printed in the reign of Edward translated the tlirec OlynthiacR, and the 
the Sixth. See Preface to the second four Phih'ppics, of Demosthcno., from 
edition of the Rhetoric, in 1 JW. lie the Greek inlo English. Lond. 1570. 4U>. 
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leading object in that system of academical study, which he 
prescribes to the youth of the new society ^. For, beside m 
lecturer in philosophy appointed for the ordinary purpose of 
teaching the scholastic sciences, he establishes in this seminary 
a teacher of humanity. Tlie business of this preceptor is de^ 
scribed with a particularity not usual in the constitutions given 
to collegiate bodies of this kind, and he is directed to exert his 
utmost diligence, in tincturing his auditors with a just relish fin* 
ifiie graces and purity of the Latin language^ : and to explain 
critically, in the public hall, for the space of two hours every 
day, the Offices, De Oratore, and rhetorical treatises of Cicero^ 
the institutes of Quintilian, Aulus Gellius, Plautus, Terence, 
Virgil, Horace, Livy, and Lucan ; togetlier with the most ex- 
cellent modern philological treatises then in vogue, such as the 
Elegancies of Laurentius Valla, and the Miscellanies of 
Pplitian, or any other approved critical tract on oratory or verw 
sification y. In the mean time, the founder permits it to the 
discretion of the lecturer, occasionally to substitute Greek aii» 
thors in the place of these 2. He moreover requires, tliat the 
candidates for admission into the college be completely skilled 
in Latin poetry ; and in writing Epistles, then a favorite mode 
of composition*, and on which Erasmus^, and Conradus Celtes 
the restorer of letters in Germany^, had each recently published 
^ distinct systematical work. He injoins, that the students 

^ In the year 1 554. that the public lectures of the tmhrvnitj 

* ** Latini sermonis ornatu et elegan- were now growiag useless, and dwiodOiiig 
tia imbuendos diligenter curabit," &c. into mere matters of fonn, via, **Ao 
Statut. Coll. Trin. Oxon. cap. iv. hunc modum Domi meos LxcrioifiBUB 
Again, ** Cupiens et ego Collegii mei eri^diri cupiens, eos a publidt ia Aca- 
juventutcm 7/1 primis Latini sermonis demia lectionibus avocare nolui— i-Ye- 
Puritate ac ingenuamm artium r\idi- rum, si t^onporis tractu, et niagistntiniiii 
mentis, convenienter erudiri/' &c. Ibid, incuria, adoQ a primario instituto deg^ 
cap. XV. nerent Magistrorum regeutium Lccdo- 

^ Ibid. cap. XV. A modern writer in ncs ordinarite, ut inde nulla, aut ^ih*»A- 

dialectics, liodolphits Agricola, is also dura exigua, auditoribus tu^r^m utOi- 

recommended to be explained by the tas," &c. Ibid. cap. xv. 

reader in philosophy, together with Ari- * Ibid. cap. vii. 

stotle. . 6 De Katioke cokscribkvdi £nsTO- 

* Ibid. cap. XV. It may be also ob- las. 

served here, that the philosophy reader *^ About the year 15(XX At Basil, 

is not only ordered to explain Aristotle, 1522. It was reprinted at Cambridge 

hut Plato. Ibid. cap. xv. It appears by by Siberch, and dedicated to " 

imjjlication in the dose of tliis statute, Fislier, 1521, 4to. 
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duUi he exercised every day, in the intervals of vacation, ia 
composing declamations, and Latin verses both lyric and 
heroic** : and in his prefatory statute, vi^here he describes the 
nature and design of his foundation, he declares, that he de- 
stines the younger part of his establishment, not only to dia*- 
lectics and philosophy, but to the more polite literature^. The 
statutes of this college were submitted to the inspection of car*- 
dinid Pole, one of the chief protectors of the revival of polite 
letters in England, as appears from a curious passage in a let- 
ter written by the founder, now remaining; which not only 
di3plays the cardinal's ideas of the new erudition, but shews 
the state of the Greek language at this period. " My Iwd 
Cardinalls grace has had the overseeinge of my statutes. He 
nuiehe lykes well, that I have therein ordered the Latin tonge 
[Latin classics] to be redde to my schollers. But he advysiet; 
me to order the Greeke to be more taught there than I have 
provyded. Tliis purpose I well lyke : but I fear the tymes will 
not bear it now. I remember when I was a young scholler at 
Eton ^9 the Greeke tonge was growing apace; the studie of whidi 
is noiv alate much decaid^." Queen Mary was herself emin«itly 
learned. But her accomplishments in letters were darkened or 
impeded by religious prejudices. At the desire of queen Catha^ 
rine Parr, she translated in her yout^ Erasmus's paraphrase 
on saint John. The preface is written by Udall, master of Eton 
school : in which he much extolls her distinguished proficience 
in literature**. It would have been fortunate, if Mary's atten- 
tion to this work had softened her temper, and enlightened her 
understanding. She frequendy spoke in public with propriety, 
and always with prudence and dignity. 

In tfce beginning of the reign of queen Elizabeth, which soon 
followed, when the return of protestantism might have been ex- 

^ Ibid. cap. XV. Every day after din- * " Caeteri autem, sckolares nuncupati, 

ner *' Aliquis scholarium, a Pra^sidente tolitioribus Uteris," &c. Ibid. cap. L 

aut Lectore Rbetorlco jussus, dc the- f About the year 1520. 

mate quodam proposito, ad edendum ' Dated 1556. See Life of sir Thp- 

mgemii ac profectus sui specimen, dili- mas Pope, p. 226. 

f enter, ornate, ac brevitcr, dicat," Sec. ^ Lond. 1548. fol, 
l»d. cap. X. 
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pected to produce a speedy change for the better, puntaniam 
began to prevail ; and, as the first fervours of a new sect are 
always violent, retarded for some time the prc^ess of ingenur 
ous and useful knowledge. The scriptures being translated 
into English, and every man assuming a right to dictate in 
matters of &ith, and to chuse his own principles, weak heads 
drew false conclusions, and erected an infinite variety of petty 
religions. Such is the abuse which attends the best designs, 
that the meanest reader of the New Testament thought he had 
a full comprehension of the most mysterious metaphysical doc- 
trines in the christian faith ; and scorned to acquiesce in the 
sober and rational expositions of such difficult subjects, which 
he might have received from a competent and intelligent teacher, 
whom it was his duty to follow. The bulk of the people, who 
now possessed the means of discussing all theological topics, 
from their situation and circumstances in life, were naturally 
averse to the splendor, the dominion, and the opulence of an 
hierarchy, and disclaimed the yoke of episcopal jurisdiction. 
The new deliverance from the numerous and burthensome su- • 
perstitions of the papal communion, drove many pious refor- 
mers into the contrary extreme, and the rage of opposition 
ended in a devotion entirely spiritual and abstracted. External 
forms were abolished, as impediments to the visionary reveries 
of a mental intercourse with heaven ; and because the church 
of Rome had carried ceremonies to an absurd excess, the use of 
any ceremonies was deemed unlawful. TTie love of new doc- 
trines and a new worship, the triumph of gaining proselytes, 
and the persecutions which accompanied these licentious zealot^ 
all contributed to tan the flame of enthusias:m. The genius of 
this refined and false species of religion, which defied the salu- 
tary checks of all human authority, when operating in its fiill 
force, was attended with consequences not less pernicious to 
society, although less likely to last, than those which flowed 
from the establishment of the antient superstitions. During 
this unsettled state of things, the English reformed clergy who 
had fled into Germany from the menaces of queen Mary, re- 
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turned home in great numbers : and in consideration of their 
sufferings and learning, and their abilities to vindicate the 
principles of a national church erected in opposition to that of 
Rome, many of them were preferred to bishopricks, and other 
eminent ecclesiastical stations. These divines brought back 
with them into England those narrow principles concerning 
church-government and ceremonies, which they had imbibed 
in the petty states and republics abroad, where the Calvinistic 
discipline was adopted, and where they had lived like a society 
of philosophers; but which were totally inconsistent with the 
nature of a more extended church, established in a ereat and 
magnificent nation, and requiring an imiform system of policy, 
a regular subordination of officers, a solemnity of public wor- 
ship, and an observance of exterior institutions. They were, 
however, in the present circumstances, thought to be the most 
proper instruments to be employed at the head of ecclesiastical 
a£&irs ; not only for the purpose of vindicating the new esta* 
blishment by argument and authority, but of eradicating every 
trace of the papal corruptions by their practice and example, 
and of effectually fixing the reformation embraced by the church 
of England on a durable basis. But, unfortunately, this mea- 
sure, specious and expedient as it appeared at first, tended to ' 
destroy that constitution which it was designed to support, and 
to counteract those principles which had been implanted by 
Cranmer in the reformed system of our religion. Their reluc- 
tance or refusal to conform, in a variety of instances, to the 
established ceremonies, and their refinements in theological dis- 
cipline, filled the church with the most violent divisions ; and 
introduced endless intricate disputations, not on fundamental 
doctrines of solid importance to the real interests of Christianity, 
but on positive points of idle and empty speculation, which ad- 
mitting no elegance of composition, and calling forth no vigour 
of abilities, exercised the learning of the clergy in the most 
barbarous and barren field of controversial divinity, and ob- 
structed every pursuit of polite or manly erudition. Even the 
conforming clergy, from their want of penetration, and from 
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their attachment to authorities, contributed to protract these 
frivolous and unbecommg controversies : for if, in their vindi- 
cation of the sacerdotal vestments, and of the cross of bqitieni 
instead of arguing from the jews, the primitive christian^ the 
£Eithers, councils, and customs, tliey had only appealed to con- 
mon sense and the nature of things, the propriety and espt' 
diency of those formalities would have been much more easily 
and more clearly demonstrated. To these inconveniendes ve 
must add, that the common ecclesiastical preferments were » 
much diminished by the seizure and alienation of impropria- 
tions, in the late depredations of the church, and which oanth 
nued to be c&rried on with the same spirit of rapacity in the 
reign of Elizabeth, that few persons were regularly bred totbe 
church, or, in other words, received a learned educatkn. 
Hence, almost any that offered themselves were, without di- 
stinction or examination, admitted to the sacred function. Ii^ 
somuch, that in the year 1560, an injunction was directed to 
the bishop of London from his metropolitan, requiring him fee 
forbear ordaining any more artificers and other illiterate per^^ 
sons who exercised secular occupations*. But as the evil wet 
unavoidable, this caution took but litde efiect*^. About die 
year 1563, there were only two divines, and those of hif^ 
rank, the president of Magdalen college ^ and the dean cf 
Christ Church, who were capable of preaching the public le^ 

' Strype's Geikdal. B. i. ch. iv. tunity of mentioning him io that ch^ 

b. 40. racter, as I could not have ▼entaiBitt 

*^ Numerous illuminated artificers be- give him a place in the series of ouf 

gan early to preach and i^iite in defence poetry. lie wrote the Mibbovr of 

of the reformed reli^on. The first me- Lo^m Lond. 1555. 4to. Dediattd •• 

chanic who left his lawful calling to queen Mary. Also the Patbwat t$ 

vindicate the cause of the catholics, was the towbe of FxEFicriosr. Lond. 155S. 

one Miles Hoggard, a shoe-maker or 4to. with some other pieces, 
hosier^ of London ; who, in the reign of ^ Doctor La^Tence Uumpbrey, ami- 

queen Mury, wrote a pamphlet cnUtled, tioned in the last note. Of JHbam k 

The Ditjilaj/ing cfjmUestants, and sundry will not be improper to observe findMr 

their jtractices, &c. Lond. 1556. Timo. in this place, that about the year 155S| 

'iliis piece soon acquired importance, he wrote au Ejnsiolade Gftcis StarUd 

by being answered by Lawrence Hum- Jlomcri Uctioiu et imitatume adprmUm 

phrcy, and other eminent reformers, et sodos collegii Magfialetug, 0mm. b 

He printed other pieces of the Siunc the Cornucopia of Hodnan Jinm 

temlenry. TJe wan likewise an I.u- Basil. 1558. fol. 
glbh iioct ; and I am glad of tliis oppor- 
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mcms before the university of Oxford™. I will mention one 
instance of the extreme ignorance of our inferiour clergy about 
the middle of the sixteenth century. In the year 1570, Home, 
bishop of Winchester, enjoined the minor canons of his cathe- 
dral to get by memory, every week, one chapter of saint Paul's 
epistles in Latin : and this formidable task, almost beneath the 
abilities of an ordinary school-boy, was actually repeated by 
some of them, before the bishop, dean, and prebendaries, at a 
public episcopal visitation of that church ". It is well known 
that a set of homilies was published to supply their incapacity 
m composing sermons : but it should be remembered, that one 
reason for prescribing this authorised system of doctrinie, was 
to prevent preachers from disturbing the peace of the church 
by disseminating their own novel and indigested opinions. 

The taste for Latin composition in the reign of Elizabeth, 
notwithstanding it was fashionable both to write and speak in 
that language, was much worse than in the reign of Henry 
the Eighth, when juster models were studied, and when the 
novelty of classical literature excited a general emulation to imi-i 
tat^ the Roman authors. The Latinity of Ascham's prose has 
litde elegance. The versification and phraseology of Buchanan's 
Latin poetry are splendid and sonorous, but not marked with 
the chaste graces and simple ornaments of the Augustan age. 
One is surprised to find the learned archbishop Grindal, in 
the statutes of a school which he founded, and amply endowed, 
recommending such barbarous and degenerate classics as Pa- 
Sngenius, Sedulius, and Prudentius, to be taught in his new 
foimdation^. These, indeed, were the classics of a reforming 
bishop 2 but the well-meaning prelate would have contributed 
much more to the success of his intended reformsition, by di- 
recting books of better taste and less piety. That classical lite- 
rature, and the public instruction of youth, were now in the 
lowest state, we may collect from a provision in archbishop 

*" Wood, ut supr. i. 285. " Strype's Grindal. B. ii. ch. xvii. 

" Regbtr. Hornc, Episc. Winton. fol. p. 312. Tbis was in 158S. « 

ao. b. 
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Parker's foundation of three scholarships at Cambridge, in the 
year 1567. He orders that the scholars, who are appoioted 
to be elected from three the most considerable schools in Kent 
and Norfolk, shall be " the best and aptest schollers, well in- 
structed m the grammar, and, if it may be^ such as can mate 
a versc'^r It became fashionable in this reign to study Greek 
at court The maids of honour indulged their ideas of seott- 
mental affection in the sublime contemplation of Plato's Phaedo: 
and the queen, who understood Greek better than the cancns 
of Windsor, and was certainly a much greater pedant than her 
successor James the First, translated Isocrates ^. But this pas- 
sion for the Greek language soon ended where it began : nor 
do we find that it improved the national taste, or influenced the 
writings, of the age of Elizabeth. 

All changes of rooted establishments, especially of a national 
religion, are attended with shocks and convulsions, unprqH* 
tioiis to the repose of science and study. But these miavoidable 
inconveniencies last not long. When the liberal genius oi 
protestantism had perfected its work, and the first fanatacians 
of well-meaning but misguided zealots had subsided, eveiy 
species of useful and elegant knowledge recovered its strength, 
and arose with new vigour. Acquisitions, whether in theology 
or humanity, were no longer exclusively confined to the cleigy: 
the laity eagerly embraced those pursuits from which they had 
long been unjustly restrained: and, soon after the reign of 
Elizabeth, men attained that state of general improvement, and 
those situations with respect to literature and life, in whidi 
they have ever since persevered. 

But it remains to bring home, and to apply, this change in 
the sentiments of mankind, to our main subject The customs^ 
institutions, traditions, and religion, of the middle ages, were 
favorable to poetry. TTlieir pageaunts, processions, spectacles^ 
and ceremonies, were friendly to imagerj*, to {^ersonifieatiQD 
and allegor}*. Ignorance and superstition, so opposite to the 

P niomclieM's Norfolk, ii. 224. edit 1589. And Ensrou l*bu i. p. 19. 

*^ Ascham'b Siiiolemaster, p. 11>. b. ut 5upr. 
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real interests of human society, are the parents of imagination. 
The very devotion of the Gothic times was romantic. The 
catholic worship, besides that its numerous exteriour appendages 
were of a picturesque and even of a poetical nature, disposed 
the mind to a state of deception, and encouraged, or rather 
authorised, every species of credulity : its visions, miracles, and 
legends, propagated a general propensity to the Marvellous, 
and strengthened the belief of spectres, demons, witches, and 
incantations. These illusions were heightened by churches of 
a wonderful mechanism, and constructed on such principles of 
inexplicable architecture as had a tendency to impress the soul 
"with every false sensation of religious fear. The savage pomp 
and the capricious heroism of the baronial manners, were re« 
plete with incident, adventure, and enterprise: and the in- 
tractable genius of the feudal policy, held forth those irregula- 
rities of conduct, discordancies of interest, and dissimilarities 
erf situation, that framed rich materials for the minstrel-muse. 
The tacit compact of fashion, which promotes civility by dif- 
fusing habits of uniformity, and therefore destroys peculiarities 
of character and situation, had not yet operated upon life: 
nor had domestic convenience abolished unwieldy magnificence. 
Literature, and a better sense of things, not only banished 
these barbarities, but superseded the mode of composition 
which was formed upon them. . Romantic poetry gave way to 
the force of reason and inquiry ; as its own inchanted palaces 
and gardens instantaneously vanished, when the christian 
champion displayed the shield of truth, and baffled the charm 
of the necromancer. The study of the classics, together with a 
colder magic and a tamer mythology, introduced method into 
composition : and the universal ambition of rivalling those new 
patterns of excellence, the faultless models of Greece and 
Rome, produced that bane of invention, Imitation. Erudi- 
tion was made to act upon genius. Fancy was weakened by 
reflection and philosophy. The fashion of treating every thing 
scientifically, applied speculation and theory to the arts of writ- 
ing. Judgment was advanced above imagination, and rules of 
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criticism were established. The brave eccentricities c^ original 
genius, and the daring hardiness of native thought, were inti- 
midated by metaphysical sentiments of perfection and r^ne* 
ment. Setting aside the consideration of the more solid advan*- 
tages, which are obvious, and are not the distinct object of our 
contemplation at present, the lover of true poetry will ask, what 
have we gained by this revolution? It may be answeredi 
much good sense, good taste, and good criticism. But, in die 
mean time, we have lost a set of manners, and a system of nuh 
chinery, more suitable to the purposes of poetry, than those 
which have been adopted in their place. We have parted wiA 
extravagancies that are above propriety, with incredibilities that 
are more acceptable than truth, and with fictions that are moie 
valuable than reality. 
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SECTION XXXVII. 



UUR communications and intercourse with Italy, which be- 
gan to prevail about tlie beginning of the sixteenth century, not 
only introduced the studies of classical Hterature into England, 
but gave a new turn to our vernacular poetry. At this period, 
Petrarch still continued the most favorite poet of the Itahans ; 
and had estabUshed a manner, which was universally adopted 
and imitated by his ingenious countrymen. In the mean time^ 
the courts both of France and England were distinguished for 
their elegance. Francis the First had changed the state of 
letters in France, by mixing gallantry with learning, and by 
admitting the ladies to his court in company with the ecclesi- 
astics *. His carousals were celebrated with a brilliancy and a 
festivify unknown to the ceremonious shews of former princes. 
Henry the Eighth vied with Francis in these gaieties. His 
ambition, which could not bear a rival even in diversions, was 
seconded by liberality of disposition and a love of ostentation. 
Per Henry, with many boisterous quaUties, was magnificent and 
af&ble. Had he never murthered his wives, his politeness to 
the fair sex would remain unimpeached. His martial sports 
Were unincumbered by the barbaric pomp of the antient chi- 
valry, and softened by the growing habits of more rational man- 
riers. He was attached to those spectacles and pubUc amuse- 
^inents, in which beauty assumed a principal share; and his 
irequent masques and tournaments encouraged a high spirit of 
Romantic courtesy. Poetry was the natural accompaniment 
c^f these refinements. Henry himself was a leader and a chief 
character in these pageantries, and at the same time a reader 
cind a writer of verses. The language and the maimers of Italy 

* See supra, p. 239. 
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were esteemed and studied. The scMiiiets of Pedrardi were tbe 
great models of composition. They entered into the genius of 
ihe fashionable manners : and in a court c£ such a complexion, 
Petrarch of course became the popular poet. Heniy Howard 
earl Surrey, with a mistress perhaps as beautiful as Laura, 
and at least with Petrarch's passion if not his taste, led the way 
to great improvements in English poetry, by a happy imitation 
of Petrarch, and other Italian poets, who had been most suc- 
cessful in painting the anxieties of love with pathos and pro- 
priety. 

Lord Surrey's life throws so much light on the character and 
subjects of his poetr}-, that it is almost impossible to consider 
the one, without exhibiting a few anecdotes of the other. He 
was the son and grandson of two lords treasurers dukes of 
Norfolk ; and in his early childhood discovered the most pro- 
mising marks of lively parts and an active mind. 

While a boy, he was habituated to the modes of a court at 
Windsor-castle ; where he resided, yet under the care of proper 
instructors, in the quality of a companion to Henry Fitzroy, 
duke of Richmond, a natural son of king Henry the Eighth, 
and of the highest expectations. 

This young nobleman, who also bore other tides and honours, 
was the child of Henry's affection ; not so much on account of 
his hopeful abilities, as for a reason insinuated by lord Herbert, 
and at which those who know Henry's history and character 
will not be surprised, because he equally and strongly resembled 
both his father and mother. 

A friendship of the closest kind commencing between these 
two illustrious youths, about the year 1530, they were both re- 
moved to Cardinal Wolse/s college at Oxford, then univer- 
sally frequented, as well for the excellence as the novelty of its 
institution; for it was one of the first seminaries of an English 
university, that professed to explode the pedantries of the old 
barbarous philosophy, and to cultivate the graces of polite liter*- 
ture. Two years afterwards, for the purpose of acquiring every 
accomplishment of an elegant education, the earl accompanied 
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his noble friend and fellow-pupil into France, where they re- 
ceived king Henry, on his arrival at Calais to visit Francis the 
Urst, with a mo$t magnificent retinue. The friendsnip of these 
two young noblemen was soon strengthened by a new tie ; for 
Richmond married the lady Mary Howard, Surrey's sister. 
Richmond, however, appears to have died in the year 15S6, 
about the age of seventeen, having never cohabited with his 
wife**. It was long, before Surrey forgot the Untimely loss of 
this amiable youth, the friend and associate of his childhood, 
and who nearly resembled himself in genius, refinement of 
manners, and liberal acquisitions. 

The FAIR Geraldine, the general object of lord Surrey's 
passionate sonnets, is commonly said to have lived at Florence, 
and to have been of the family of the Geraldi of that city. This 
is a mistake, yet not entirely without grounds, propagated by an 
easy misapprehension of an expression in one of our poet's odes, 
and a passage in Drayton's heroic epistles. She was undoubtedly 
one of the daughters of Gerald Fitzgerald, earl of Kildare. But 
it will be necessary to transcribe what our author himself has said 
of this celebrated lady. The history of one who caused so me- 
morable and so poetical a passion naturally excites curiosity, 
and will justify an investigation, which, on many a similar oc- 
casion, would properly be censured as frivolous and impertinent 

From Tuskane came my ladies worthy race ; 
Faire Florence was sometyme her*^ auncient seate: 
The westerne yle, whose pleasant shore doth face 
Wild Camber's cliffs, furst gave her lively heate : 
. Fostred she was with milke of Irishe brest; 
Her sire an earle : her dame of princes blood : 
From tender yeres in Britain did she rest 
With a kinges child, who tastcth ghostly food. 
Honsdon did first present her to mine eyen : 
Bright is her hewe, and Geraldine she hight 
Hampton me taught to wish her first for mine, 
And Windsor alas ! doth chase me from her sight^. „ 

»• Wood, Ath. Oxoy. i. (5«. •= i. €. their. * Fol. 5. edit 1557." 
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"satf^ y^ isr«i'>rprf r.«jn* ini^irg* _^i»=- jr ~aida- 

V^ ^;«t/^ '>f v>t rjMi«;. B^it, v^ begsi vxk die dnc lice*, k vfl 

%fA wTf K^fi^i/^jiiU uu'AfTTiAy stsattn, citti the &ixuIt of Fio- 
ffffrnVl 'Inr'nti^ )U m'.ffii frr/rn Otho, a desooidaiit of the dnkci 
f/f 7'rj.9C;n/jy : tha! tTfe^' migrated into Engfand under the rei^ 
of king Alfred, wh'/4e aniiald are luckDy too scanty to oontn£ct 
such iin accc/urit, and w^rre from England speedOy tranqilanted 
mU) 1 rclnncL I ler father was an Irish earl, resident at his eail- 
dom of Kildare ; and she was consequently bom and nursed in 
I relarid. ' I ler mother, adds the sonnet, was of princely 



* r Horace Walpole, ■fterwank earl Mr. Alex. Chalmcnb and Dr. Nott'ft 

of imord, whoK ingenious fabric of MeiDoinbdbre thewofkaof SumjaBd 

liyiM>t}ii'ticfil illustration liaa been level- Wjatt.— Park.] 

\m like that of Alnaschar by the awak- ' Casau JRoy. and NoUe Aiitbon» 

Miing force of fad. 8ec Life of I>ord toI. i. p. 105. edit. 17i;9. 
Surrey in the edit, of Knglihli Poets by 
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tagc. Here is a no less exact correspondence with tlie line of 
the lady's pedigree : for Thomas, marquis of Dorset, was son 
of queen Elizabeth Gray, daughter of the duchess of Bedford; 
descended from the royal house of Luxelnbnrgh. The poet 
acquaints us, that he first saw her at Hunsdon. This notice,- 
whicli seems of an indifferent nature and quite extraneous to 
the question, abundantly corroborates our conjecture. Hunds^ 
don-house in Hertfordshire was a new palace built by Henry 
the Eighth, and chiefly for the purpose of educating his children. 
The lady Elizabeth Fitzgerald was second cousin to Henry's 
dftnghters the princesses Mary and Elisabeth, who were 'both 
educated at Hunsdon ^. At this royal nursery she therefore tasted 
cf costly foode with ktnges childe^ that is, lived while a girl witli 
the young princesses her relations, as a companion in their 
education. At the same time, and on the same plan, our earl 
of Surrey resided at Windsor*castle, as I have already remarked, 
with the young duke of Richmond. It is natural to suppose, 
that he sometimes visited the princesses at Hunsdon, in com- 
pany with the young duke their brother, where he must have 
also seen the fair Geraldine: yet by the nature of his situation 
at Windsor, which implied a degi*ee of confinement, he wail 
hindered from visiting her at Hunsdon so often as he wished. 
He therefore pathetically laments, ' 

Windsor, alas, doth chase me from her sight ! 

But although the earl first beheld this lady at the palace of 
Hunsdon, yet, as we fiirther learn from the sonnet, he was first 
struck with her incomparable beauty, and his passion com- 
menced, at Hampton-court. 

Hampton me taught to wish her first for mine ! 

That is, and perhaps on occasion of some splendid masque or 
carousal, when the lady Elisabeth Fitzgerald, with the priA-^ 
cesses Mary and Elisabeth, and their brother Richmond, with 
the young lord Surrey, were invited by the king to Hampton- 
court 

' Strypty EccL. Mku. vol. i. ArrKKO. Nunb. 71. 

U2 
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In the mean time we must remember, that tlie lord Leonard 
Gray, uncle to lord Gerald Fitzgerald, was deputy of Ireland 
for the young duke of Bichniond: a connection, exclusive of 
all that has been said, which would alone account for Surrey's 
acquaintance at least with this lady* It is also a reason, to say 
no more, why the earl should have regarded her from the first 
with a particular attention, which afterwards grew into the most 
passionate attachment. She is supposed to have been Maid of 
honour to queen Catharine. But there are three of Henry's 
queens of that name. For obvious reasons, however, we may 
venture to say, that queen Catharine Howard was Geraldine's 
queen. 

It is not precisely known at what period the earl of Surrey 
began his travels. They have the air of a romance. He made 
the torn* of Europe in the true spirit of chivalry, and with the 
ideas of an Amadis ; proclaiming the unparalleled charms of bis 
mistress, and prepared to defend the cause of her beauty with 
the weapons of knight-errantry. Nor was this adventurous 
journey performed without the intervention of an enchanter. 
The first city in Italy which he proposed to visit was Florence^ 
the capital of Tuscany, and the original seat of the ancestors of 
his Geraldine. In his way thither, he passed a few days at the 
emperor's court ; where he became acquainted with Cornelius 
Agrippa, a celebrated adept in natural magic. This visionary 
philosopher shewed our hero, in a mirror of glass, a living 
image of Geraldine, reclining on a couch, sick, and reading one 
of his most tender sonnets by a waxen taper ^. His imagina- 

* Drayton, Her. Epist.— Howard tween them to change names and cha- 

to Geraldine, v. 57. racters^ that the «arl might take mart 

[Mr. Warton certainly seems to speak liberty of behaTiour ; aad becoming 

as though this visionary display of tlie familiarly acquainted with Comeliiis 

faSr Geraldine had been an actual ex- Agrippa, '< J, (says Nash,) beeaute I 

hibition ; whereas it was the romantic was his suborned Lorde and Mmtmp 

invention of Tom Nash in his fanciful desired him to see the lively image of 

Life of Jacke Wilton, printed in 1594. Geraldine, his love, in the glaaae, and 

Nash under the character of his hero what at that instant she did and with 

professes to have travelled in company whom she was talking. He showed her 

with Ijord Henry Howard, earl of us without more ado, sicke, weeping on 

Surrey, as his pago. On proceeding to her beddc, and resolved all into deroute 

the Emperor's court it wai agreed be- religion for the absence of her lorde. 
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tion, which wanted not the flattering representations and artifi- 
cial incentives of illusion, was heated anew by this interesting 
and affecting spectacle. Inflamed with every enthusiasm of the 
most romantic passion, he hastened to Florence : and, on his 
arrival, immediately published a defiance against any person 
who could handle a lance and was in love, whether Christian, 
Jew, Turk, Saracen, or Canibal, who should presume to dis- 
pute the superiority of Geraldine's beauty*. As the lady was 
pretended to be of Tuscan extraction, the pride of the Floren- 
tines was flattered on this occasion : and the grand duke of ^ 
Tuscany permitted a general and unmolested ingress into his 
dominions of the combatants of all countries, till this important 
trial should be decided. The challenge was accepted, and the 
earl victorious**. The shield which he presented to the duke 
before the tournament began, is exhibited in Vertue's valuable 
plate of the Arundel family, and was actually in the possession 
of the late duke of Norfolk K 

These heroic vanities did not, however, so totally engross 
the time which Surrey spent in Italy, as to alienate his mind 
from letters: he studied with the greatest success a critical 
knowledge of the Italian tongue, and, that he might give new 
lustre to the name of Geraldine, attained a just taste for the 
peculiar graces of the Italian poetry. 

He was recalled to England for some idle reason by the king, 

At the sight thereof he could in no wise All planet-struck with those two stars, 

refrayne, though he had tooke upon hira thy eyne, 

the condition of a servant, but he must (Out-shining farre his heav*nly Gered' 

forthwith frame an extemporal dittee." dine) 

This ditty Nash provided : it begins : There w** no staffe be shiver*d— none 

All soule, no earthly flesh, why dost ^ y^^^^ ^-^^ Amanda's to compare, 
thou fade.' Park.] ^ 73^ Park.] 

* [Hooker thus aUudes to this dial- ^ ^^^^ ^^^. 

lenge in his « Amanda," &c. 1653. , Walpole, Anecd.' Paint, i. 76. [The 

Were Surrey traveVd now to Tuskanie shield is still preser^'ed at Norfolk House. 

Off*ring to reach his gauntlet out for Dr. Nott, who rejects the story of Ac 

thee ; tournament as an idle fable, conceives 

If on the guilt tree in the list he set the shield to have been a later acquis:- 

Thy pretty, lovely, pretty counterfeit' ; tion of the Norfolk family. -p-Edit.] 

' i. e. picture* 
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inuch sooner than lie expected : and he returned hcrnie, the 
most elegant traveller, the most polite lover, the most learned 
nobleman, and the most accomplished gentleman, of his age. 
Dexterity in tilting, and gracefulness in managing a horse under 
arms, were excellencies now viewed with a critical eye, and 
practised with a high degree of emulation. In 1 540, at a tour- 
nament held in the presence of the court at Westminster, and 
in which the principal of the nobility were engaged, Surrey was 
distinguished above the rest for his address in the use and exer- 
cise of arms. But his martial skill was not solely displayed iii 
the parade and ostentation of these domestic combats. In 1 542, 
he marched into Scotland, as a chief commander in his fiuher's 
army : and was conspicuous for his conduct and bravery at the 
memorable battle of Flodden-field, where James the Fourth of 
Scotland was killed*. The next year, we find the career of 
his victories impeded by an obstacle which no valour couU 
resist The censures of the church have humiliated the greatest 
heroes : and he was imprisoned in Windsor-casde for eatuig 
flesh in Lent. The prohibition had been renewed or strength- 
ened by a recent proclamation of the king. I mention this cir- 
cumstance, not only as it marks his character, impatient of any 
controul, and careless of very serious consequences which often 
arise from a contempt of petty formalities, but as it gave occa- 
sion to one of his most sentimental and pathetic sonnets'^. In 
1544, he was field-marshal of the English army in the expedi- 
tion to Bologne, which he took. In that age, love and arms 
constantly went together : and it was amid the fatigues of this 
protracted campaign, that he composed his last sonnet called 
the Fansie of a wearied Lover^, 

But as Surre/s popularity increased, his interest declined 
with the king; whose caprices and jealousies grew more violent 
with his years and infirmities. The brilliancy of Surrey's cha- 
racter, his celebrity in the military science, his general abilities, 
his wit, learning, and affability, were viewed by Henry with 

* [The battle of Floddcn-field was » Tol. 18. Sec Diigd. Baronac H. 
fought in 1513.— Edit.] p. 275. 

^ Fol. 6. 7. 
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disgust and suspicion. It was in vain that he possessed every 
advantageous qualification, which could adorn the scholar, the 
courtier, and the soldier. In proportion as he was amiable in 
the eyes of the people, he became formidable to the king. His 
rising reputation was misconstrued into a dangerous ambition, 
and gave birth to accusations equally groundless and frivolous. 
He was suspected of a design to marry the princess Mary ; and; 
by that alliance, of approaching to a possibility of wearing the 
crown. It was insinuated, that he conversed with foreigners, 
and held a correspondence with cardinal Pole. 

The addition of the escocheon of Edward the Coniessor to 
his own, although used by the family of Norfolk for many years, 
and justified by the authority of the heralds, was a sufficient 
foundation for an impeachment of high treason. These motives 
were privately aggravated by those prejudices, with which Henry 
Temembered the misbehaviour of Catharine Howard, and which 
were extended to all that lady's relations. At length, the earl 
of Surrey fell a sacrifice to the peevish injustice of a merciless 
and ungrateful master. Notwithstanding his eloquent and mas- 
culine defence, which even in the cause of guilt itself would 
have proved a powerfid persuasive, he was condemned by the 
prepared suffrage of a servile and obsequious jury, and beheaded 
on Tower-hill in the vear 1547"*. In the mean time we should 
remember, that Surrey's public conduct was not on all occasions 
quite unexceptionable. In the affair of Bologne he had made 
a false step. This had offended the king. But Henrj', when 
once offended, could never forgive. And when Hertford was 
sent into France to take the command, he could not refrsdn 
from dropping some reproachful expressions against a measure 
which seemed to impeach his personal courage. Conscious of 
his high birth and capacity, he was above the little attentions 
of caution and reserve; and he too frequently neglected to 
consult his own situation, and the king^s temper. It was his 



IB 



See Stowe, Chron. p. 592. Chal- Framlingham in Suffolk, and a Latin 

l«ner, de Rvpubl. Akgl. instaurakd. epitaph placed on his tomb, which datls 

lib. ii. p. 45. his immature decease in 1 546. See Kist. 

[The earl's body was conveyed to Anecd. of .the Howards, p. 28.— Pars.] 
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misfortune to serve a monarch, whose resentments, which were 
easily provoked, could only be satisfied by the most severe re- 
venge. Henry brought those men to the block, which other 
monarchs would have only disgraced. 

Among these anecdotes of Surrey's life, I had almost forgot 
to mention what became of his amour with the fair Geraldine* 
We lament to find, that Surrey's devotion to this lady did not 
end in a wedding, and that all his gallantries and verses availed 
so little ! No memoirs of diat incurious age have informed us, 
whether her beauty was equalled by her cruelty ; or whether 
her ambition prevailed so far over her gratitude, as to tempt 
her to prefer the solid glories of a more splendid title and ample 
fortune, to the challenges and tlie compliments of so magnani- 
mous, so faithful, and so eloquent a lover. She appears, how- 
ever, to have been aften/^ards the third wife of Edward Clinton, 
earl of Lincoln. Such also is the power of time and accident 
over amorous vows, tliat even Surrey himself outlived the vio- 
lence of his passion. He married Frances, daughter of John 
earl of Oxford, by whom he left,several cliildren. One of bis 
daughters, Jane countess of Westmoreland, was among the 
learned ladies of that age, and became famous for .her know- 
ledge of the Greek and Latin languages". 

Surrey's poems were in high reputation with his cotempora- 
ries, and for many years afterwards. He is thus characterised 
by the author of the old Arte of English Poesie, whose 
opinion remained long as a rule of criticism. ^' Jn the latter 
end of the same kinges [Henry] raigne, spronge up a new 
company of courtly makers, of whom sir Thomas Wyat the 
elder and Henry earle of Surrey were the two chieftaines, 
who having travailed into Italic, and there tasted the sweete 
and stately measures and stile of the Italian poesie, as novices 
newly crept out of the schooies of Dante, Ariosto, and Petrarch, 
they greatly polished our rude and homely manner of vulgar 
poesie from that it had bene before, and for that cause may 
justly be sayd the first reformers of our English meetcr and 

'^ Pugd. Barov. i. 53S. ii. 275. 
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stile^." And again, towards the close of the same chapter. 
** Henry earle of Surrey, and sir Thomas Wyat, between whom 
I finde very little difference, I repute them (as before) for the 
two chief lantemes of light to all others that have since em- 
ployed their pennes upon English poesie : their conceits were 
loflje, their stiles stately, their conveyance cleanly, their termes' 
pix)per, their meetre sweete and well-proportioned, in all imi- 
tating very naturally and studiously their maister Francis Pe- 
trarchaP.'* I forljear to recite the testimonies of Leland, Syd- 
ney, Tuberville, Churchyard, and Drayton*. Nor have these 
pieces^ although scarcely known at present, been without the 
panegyric of more recent times. Surrey is praised by Waller 
and Fenton ; and he seems to have been a favorite with Pope. 
Pope, in WiNDSOR-FOREST, having compared his patron lord 
Grranville with Surrey, he was immediately reprinted, but 
without attracting many readers**. It was vainly imagined^ 
that all the world would eagerly wish to purchase the works 
of q. neglected antient English poet, whom Pope had called 
the Granville of a former age. So rapid are the revolutions 
of our language, and such the uncertainty of literary feme, that 
Philips, Milton's nephew, who wrote about the year 1674, 
has remarked, that in his time Surrey's poetry was antiquated 
and totally forgotten ^ 

Our author's Songes and Sonnettes, as they have been 
stiled, were first collected and printed at London by Tottell, 
in 1557*. As it happens in collections of this kind, they are 

" Lib. i. ch. xxxi. p. 48. edit 1589. Had your (P. Henry *s) praise been 
' Ibid. p. 50. limn*d with learned pen 

^ [Other early testimonials were of- Of princely Surrey, once a poet sweet, 

fered by Tusser, Harvey, Whitney, Sir 'JUhxymas Wyat, or like gentlemen, 

Googe, Peacham and R. Fletcher. They on this theame discoursers had 
I dte the first and last of these on ac- beene meet. 

count of the rarity of the books in R. Fletcher's Nine English Worthies, 

which they occur. 1606. 4to. p. 51.-— Park.] 

What lookest thou here for to have? *> By Sewell 1717. Reprinted by 

Trim verses, thy fansie to please ? Curl, ib. 

■Of SuRRT, so famous, that crave; ' Tueatr. Poetar. p. 67. edit. 1674. 

Looke nothing but rudeness in these. 12mo. 

Preface to A hundreth good Pointcn * In quarto. It is extraordinary, thnt 

of Ilui^bandry, edit. 1570. A. Wood should not have known this 
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of various merit Surrey is said, by the ingenious author 
[editor] of the Muses Library, to have been the first who 
broke through the &shion of stanzas, and wrote in the heroic 
couplet But all Surrey's poems are in the alternate rhyme ; 
nor, had this been true, is the other position to be granted. 
Chaucer's Prologues and most of the Canterbury Tales are 
written in long verse : nor was the use of the couplet resumed, 
till late in the reign of Elisabeth*. 

In the sonnets of Surrey, we are surprised to find nothing 
of that metaphysical cast which marks the Italian poets, his 
supposed masters, especially Petrarch. Surrey's sentiments 
are for the most part natural and unaffected ; arising fi-om his 
own feelings, and dictated by the present circumstances f. His 
poetry is alike unembarrassed by learned allusions, or elabo- 
rate conceits. If our author copies Petrarch, it is Petrarch's 
better manner : when he descends from his Platonic abstrao!' 
tions, liis refinements of passion, his exaggerated compliments, 
and his play upon opposite sentiments, into a track of tender* 
ness, simplicity, and nature. Petrarch would have been a 
better poet' had he been a worse scholar. Our author's mind 
was not too much overlaid by learning. 

The following is the poem above mentioned, in which he 

edition. Another edition appeared in If Surrey had not scalde 

1565. Others, in 1574.— 1585.— 1587. Tlie height of Jove his throne 

—Others appeared afterwards. Unto whose head a piUow aoAe 

[Dr. Nott has ascertained that there Became Mount Helicon 

were two editions in 1557. Others not They with their Muses could 

included by Mr. Warton appeared in Not have pronounct the fame 

1567 and 1569. The reprint by Meares, Of D. faire dame, &c— Pakk. ] 

published with Sewell's bioirraphy of , r-»^ »» . .•,... 

Surrey, is one of the most slovenly and t l^'- Henry ob^rves that Engliih 

defective books that has appeared.— Poetry,till refined by Surrey, degenerrted 

p^^i^ 1 into metncal chromcles or tasteless allt- 

• [A passing tribute both to Chaucer ?^5^ ^ist of Eng. xii. 292. Dr. 

and Surrey may here be noticed from a Anderson deems hu love Tenes c^ 

very rare miscelUiny published in 1578, \^ *® *^* '«» ^^"^ hmguagje ; while in 

and entitled « A Gorgeous Gallery of *>a™»?"y ^^^ "»«''?"» pewpicmty of ex- 

gallant Inventions." pression, and faabty of phraseology, 

** they approach so near the productiona of 

If Chauckr yet did lyve the present age, as hardly to be believed 

^Vhose English tongiie did passe they could Imve been jnroduccd in the 

Who sucked dry Famassus spring reign of Henry VIII. Brit. Poels, i. 

• And drankc the juice there was : 593.— Park.] 
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Iftments his imprisonment in Windsor Castle. But it is rather 
an elegy than a sonnet. 

So cruell prison, how could betyde, alas, 
As proude Windsor M where I, in lust and joy", 
Wyth a kynges sonne ^ my childyshe years did passe, 
In greater feastes than Priam's sonnes of Troye. 

Wliere eche swete place returnes a taste full sower ; 
The large grene courtes where we were wont to hove ^f 
Wyth eyes cast up into the mayden's tower y, 
And easy sighes, such as fcJke drawe in love: 

The stately seates, tlie ladies bright of hewe, 
The daunces shorte, long tales of great delight, 
With wordes and lookes that tygers could but rewe' ; 
Where ech of us dyd pleade the others right 

The palme-play*, where, dispoyled forljie game**, 
With dazed eyes^ oft we by gleames of love, 

*■ How could the stately castle of Berkshire, signifies the gr&ii port or 

"Windsor become so miserable a prison ? wharf on the river Thames. So also, 

[ Rather : what prison could be so mise- Mayden-Bradiey in Wiltshire is the gre<U 

rable as the stately castle of Windsor, JBradley. llie old Roman camp near 

&c—- Edit. ] Dorchester in Dorsetshire, a noble work, 

" In unrestrained gaiety and plea- is called Maiden castle, the capital for- 

aure. tress in those parts. We have Maiden-* 

^ With the young duke of Richmond, down in Somersetshire with the same 

* To hover, to loiter in expectation, significatioii. A thousand other in- 

So Chaucer, T.ioiu C&ess. B« 5. stances might be given. Hearne, not 

ver. S3. attending to tliis etymology, absurdly 

But at the yte there she should outride S!Srtl!f„nT„%hl ^M ^I^J?!?^ 

xxTuu -* • r 11 1 L -J u ^» u'j Strong bastion m the old wal^^ of the aty 

With certain folk he havul her t abide. „f ^j^^^^ ^„^ ,^^ Maims-tqwes 

y Swiflt*s joke about the Maids of ho- i^as a prison for confining the prostitutes 

nour being lodged at Windsor in the of the town, [il/at />un are two ancient 

roimd tower, in queen Anne's time, is British words signifying a great hill, 

too well known and too indelicate to be Thus the Maiden Castle (Edinburgh) 

repeated here. But in the present in- is not Castra Puellanim, but a ca^e 

stiince, Surrey speaks loosely and poed- upon a liigh Iiill. Bradley (though- 

cally in making tlie MAiDEN-rowEa, the Saxon) is comparaUvely a modem id- 

true reading, the residence of the women, junct. See Baxter's Glossary, 1 09—1 63. 

The maiden-tower was common in other — Ritson.] 
castles, and means the principal tower, ^ pity. * at ball, 

of the greatest strength and defence. ^ rendered unfit, or unable, to play. 

Maiden is a corruption of the old French [ Despoiled, is the spogliato of the Italian : 

Magne, or Maync, great. Thus Mai- stripped for the game.— Nott.] 
deiUiead (properly Maydenhitbc) in ^ dazzled eves. 
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Have myst the ball, and got sight of our dame. 
To bayte** her eyes whych kept the leads above •• 

The gravell grounde*^, wyth sieves tied on the helmed. 
On fomyng horse, with swordes and irendly hartes^ 
Wyth chere** as tliough one should another whelmed 
Where we have fought and chased oft with dartes. — - 

The secret groves, which ofte we made resounde 
Of pleasaunt playnt, and of our ladies prayse, 
Recordyng ofte what grace ^ eche one had. found, 
What hope of speede S what ^reade of long delayes* 

The wylde forest, the clothed holtes widi grene *, 
With raynes avayled™, and swift ybreathed horse. 
With crye of houndes, and merry blastes betwene 
Where we did chase the fearful harte of force. 

^ to tempt, to catch. By that the welkcd Fh«H[)U8 gan avatu 

* The ladies were ranged on tlic leads. His wearie waine« 

or battUmento, of the ouUe to «* the ^^^ .^ ^^ j,^^ ^^^^^ ^ ^ 

/The ground, or are., was strown *™« *P«"'°8' '• '• ^J- Otmus. 
with eraTel, where they were trained in But when his latter «bbe gins to atau> 

cbmuj, _ ^ .. c J .1. To TALE, or oiafc, the bonnet, wm > 

«At tournament they fixed the ph^se foJ lowering the bonnet, or pulW 

deeves of their nustresscs on some part j" ff ^.e hat. The word^ccuifa 

rf Aar^our. ^ ^^^ c«,„^^ ^^ C»™. iii. 687. 

^ favour with his mistress. That such a raine from heaten gtt 

' or, success. avails. 

• the holteB, or thick woods, clothed Andinthefourthbookof lusBoHHW^ 
m green. So in another place he says, „ ^^ ij^,,^ g^ ^^^^ .„^ ^^ ^ 

• the hevie yertbes avauen by their 

My spcded checks with Cupid*s hue. weightes." pag. 394. col. 2. edit Unr, 

n»t is, " Checks speckled with," &c. f «"" ^^.^"^ ^a *''*"^' '^" 
- Wth loosened reins. So, in his from th^radrerb Aval. d««»mi. 

ftmrth Aeneid, the fleet is «r«dy to ^ "'«» S^^' ^T" ^'"-S: 

avaU." niat is, to loo«n ftem shore. V- f ■»• D™yton uses Uus word, what 

c._:. ;r. ttn»l.c..'. v......... perhaps it is not properly undenMod. 

So again, m bpcnser s Fe.ruah.e : ^^ f^ ^ ,^ Jdit. 1753. 

They wont in the wind wagge their ^;^ ^^^ ^^ ^^ ^^ ^^^^ ^ ^^ 

wriggle wyjes jj^.^. ^^^^ ^.^ ^^^,^ ^^ ^^ ^ 

Pearke as a peacocke, but now it a- g^^ „„j ^ „„,j ^ ^^ ^ 
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" Aoa!^e their tayles," to drop or lower. "^^^ '"' ,f' ^^ ""' ""'.7 "»'«• ^ 
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The void vales ^ eke, that harbourd us ech nyght^ 
Wherewith, alas, reviveth in my Brest 
The sweete accord ! Such slepes as yet delyght ; 
The pleasant dreames, the quiet bed of rest. 

The secret thoughtes imparted with such trust ; 
The wanton talke, the dyvers change of playe ; 
The friendship sworne, eche promise kept so just, 
Wherewith we past /the winter nightes away. 

And wyth this thought tlie bloud forsakes tlie face ; 
The teares beraine my chekes of deadly hewe. 
The whych as soone as sobbyng sighes, alas, 
Upsupped* have, thus I my plaint renewe ! 

•* O place of blisse, renewer of my woes ! 
Give me accompt, where is my noble fere ®, 
Whom in thy walles thou doest^ eche night enclose. 
To other leefe**, but unto me most dere ! " 

Eccho, alas, that doth my sorrow rewe*", 
Returns therto a hollow sounde of playnt 
Thus I alone, where all ray freedom grewe. 
In pryson pine, with bondage and restraint. 
And with remembrance of the greater greefe 
To banish th' lesse, I finde my chief releefe. * 

In the poet's situation, nothing can be more natural and 
striking than the reflection with which he opens his complaint. 

* Probably the true reading is wales " Whom in thy xvaUes thou doest eche 
orwaBs. That is, lodgings, apartments, night enclose.**— Edit.] 

printed by Tottel. ['The pnnted co^y j,^ ^^^^^ ^^ sometimes represented 
reads "wide vales. Dr. Notthasob- «„ „«rij:„« i„v* «,;«U4 ^«, ♦i,!v,,«k ««♦ 
tained the reading of the text from the *" ^^^^f^^^t, might dry, though not 

„ . _! iTro *^ J Ml ^ 1 '^ V: sup up.— ASHBY. I 

Hamngton MS., and illustrates it by % companion. 

obsen^ng : In Surrey s time, not only p ^^ ^^^^^ ^^ ^^^ rj^ ^^^ 
innoblemens houses, butm roy^dpa- ^f 1574reads "eche stone alas!** which 
laces when the court was not residen^ j^ j^^ ^^ ^ probability, con- 
it was usual to tdce down aU the tapestiy ^^j^^ ^ y^ ^^ ^^^^ te«.-EDiT.] 
and hangings. But why is voZe* suffered «. dear to othew, to all. 
to stand when the same poem suppues t ^j^^ 
us with the genuine orthography of Sur- « p^* ^ ^ 
rey? 
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There is also much beauty in the abruptness of his exordial 
exclamation. The superb palace, where he had passed the 
most pleasing days of his youth with the son of a king, was 
now converted into a tedious and solitary prison ! This unex- 
pected vicissitude of fortune awakens a new ancl interesting 
train of thought llie comparison of his past and present cir- 
cumstances recals their juvenile sports and amusements ; which 
were more to be regretted, as young Richmond was now dead. 
Having described some of these with great elegance, he recurs 
to his first idea by a beautiful apostrophe. He appeals to the 
place of his confinement, once the source of his highest plea- 
sures : " O place of bliss, renewer of my woes ! And where is 
now my noble friend, my companion in these delights, who was 
once your inhabitant ! Echo alone either pities or answers my 
question, and returns a plaintive hollow sound ! " He closes 
his complaint with an affecting and pathetic sentiment, much 
in the style of Petrarch. " To banish the miseries of my pre- 
sent distress, I am forced on the wretched expedient of remem- 
bering a greater I *' This is the consolation of a warm fimcy. 
It is the philosophy of poetry. 

Some of the foUowing stanzas, on a lover who presumed to 
compare his lady with the divine Geraldme, have almost the 
ease and gallantry of Waller. The leading compliment, which 
has been used by later writers, is in the spirit of an Italian 
fiction. It is very ingenious^ and handled with a high degree 
of elegance. 

Give place, ye Lovers, here before 

That spent your bostes and bra^^s in vaine: 

My Ladle's beauty passeth more 

The best of yours, I dare wel sayne, 

Than doth the sunne the candle lyght. 

Or bryghtest day the darkest nyght 

And therto hath a troth as just 
As had Penelope the faire : 
For what she sayth, ye may it trust. 
As it by wryting sealed were : 
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V 

And vertues hath she many moe 
Than I with pen have skill to showe. 

I could reherse, if that I would, 
The whole effect of Nature's plaint. 
When she had lost the perfite mould. 
The lyke to whom she could not paint 
With wring3nig handes how she did cry ! 
And what she said, I know it, I. 

I knowe, she swore with raging mynde. 
Her kingdome only set apart. 
There was no losse, by law of kynde, 
That could have gone so nere her hart : 
And this was chiefely all her payne 
She could not make the like agayne. ^ 



The versification of these stanzas is correct, the language 
lished, and the modulation musical. The following stanza, 
another ode, will hardly be believed to have been produced 
the reign of Henry the Eighth. 

Spite drave me into Boreas' raigne", 
Where hory firostes the firutes do bite ; 
When hilles were spred and every plains 
With stormy waiter's mantle white. ^ 

In an Elegy on the elder sir Thomas Wyat's death, his 
aracter is delineated in the following nervous and manly 
atraines. 

A visage, steme and milde; where both did growe. 
Vice to contemne, in vertue to rejoyce; 
Amid great stormes, whom grace assured so^ 
To live upright, and smile at fortune's choyce. — 

A toung that serv'd in forein realmes his king. 
Whose courteous talke to vertue did enilame 
Eche noble harte ; a worthy guide to bring 
Our English youth by travail unto fimie; 

Fol. la ^ Her anger drove me into a colder dimate. ^. Fol. IS. 
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An eye, whose judgment none aifect^ could blinds 
Frendes to allure, and foes to reconcyle : 
Whose persingy looke^did represent a mynde 
With vertue fraught, reposed, voyde of gile. 

A hart, where dreade was never so unprest 

To hide the thought that might the troth avance; 

In neither fortune lost, nor yet represt, 

To swell in welth, or yeld unto mischance. 2_— 

The following lines on the same subject are remarkable. 

Divers thy death do diversly bemone : 
Some that in presence of thy livelyhede 
Lurked, whose brestes envy with hate had swolne, 
Yeld Cesar's teares upon Pompeius' head.* 

There is great dignity and propriety in the following Sonnet 
on Wyat's Psalms. 

The great Macedon, that out of Persie chased 

Darius, of whose huge power all Asia rong^ 

In the riche ark** Dan Homer's rimes he placed. 

Who fained gestes of heathen princes song. 

What holy grave, what worthy sepulchre *=, 

To Wiattes Psalmes should Christians then purchase? 

Where he doth paint the lyvely faith and pure ; 

The stedfast hope, the sweete returne to grace 

Of just David by perfite penitence. 

Where rulers may see in a mirrour clere 

The bitter frute of false concupiscence : 

How Jewry bought Uria's deth fu| dere. 

In princes hartes God's scourge imprinted depe 

Ought them awake out of their sinful slepe.^ 

Probably the last lines may contain an oblique allusion to some 
of the king's amours. 

Some passages in his Description of the restlesse state qfti 
Ijover^ are pictures of the heart, and touched with delicacy. 

* ^ssion. y piercing. *> chest. * repositoiy. 

• Fol. 17: ' Fol. 16. « Fol. 16. • 
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I Wish for night, more covertly to plaine^ 
And me withdraw from every hamited place ; 
Lest by my chere' my chaimce appeare too plaine« 
And in my minde I measm*e, pace by pace. 

To seke the place where I myself had lost, 
That day, when I was tangled in the lace. 
In seming slack that knitteth ever most ■ ■ ^« 

Lo, if I seke, how I do finde my sore ! 
And if I flee, I carry with me still 
The venom'd shaft, which doth its force restore 
By haste of flight And I may plaine my fill 

Unto myself, unlesse this carefiill song 
Print in your hart some parcel of my tene^ 
For I, alas, in silence all too long. 
Of mine old hurt yet fele the wound but grene.^ 

Surrey's talents, which are commonly supposed to have been 
ifined to sentiment and amorous lamentation, tvere adapted 
lescriptive poetry and the representations of rural imagery, 
writer only that viewed the beauties of nature with poetic 
s, could have selected the vernal objects which compose the 
owing exquisite ode.** 

The soote season, that bud and blome forth brings, 
With grette hath clad the hill, and eke the vale ; 
The nightingale with fethers new she sings ; 
The turtle to her mate hath tolde her tale : 
Somei' is come, for every spi*ay now springs. 
The hart hath hong hi£$ old hed on the pale* : 
The buck in brake his winter coate he flings : 
The fishes flete with new tepayred scale ; 
The adder all her idough away she slings r 

' bdiavioiuv Ictoks. ^ sorrow. Since friskjng fishes lose their finnes 

' F»L 8. *^ Vol. 2. And glide #ith hew repaired scale ; 

* [Hie foUowing lines from Turber- Then I of force, with greedie eie 

e*8 poems, 1567» denote a close at- Must hope to finde to ease my smart, 

tion to Stiney. Sinoe edie annoy m spring doth die, 

ce snakes do cast their shriveUed And cares tQ comfort doe convart. 

skinnes f- HO.— FajuO 

d bucks hange up their heads on pale ; 

VOL. UK X 
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The swift swallow pursuedi the flies smale : 
The busy bee' her hony now she mings. 
Winter is wome that was the flowers bale^ 

I do not recollect a more f^thM and finiidied version of 
Martial's Hapf^ Life than the following. 

Martial, the thinges that do attain 
The happy life, be these I finde. 
The richesse left, not got with pain. 
The fiiitefull ground, the quiet minde. 
The eqall frend, no grudge, no strife. 
No charge of rule, nor governance; 
Without disease, the healthftd life : 
The houshold of continuance. 
The meane diet^, no delicate fare, 
Trewe wisedom joynde with simplenesse : 
Tlie night discharged of all care, 
Where wine the wit may not oppresse. 
The faithftd wife without debate. 
Such slepes as may begile the night: 
Contented with thine own estate, 
Ne wish for death, ne feare his might. ^ 

But Surrey was not merely the poet of idleness and gallantry. 
He was fitted, both fi'om nature and study, for the more sdid 
and laborious parts of literature. He translated the second 
and fourth books of Virgil into blank verse"* : and it seems 
probable, that his active situations of life prevented him from 
completing a design of translating the whole Eneid. 

This is the first composition in blank verse^ extant m the 
English language. Nor has it merely the relative and acddaital 
merit of being a curiosity. It is executed with great fideli^, 
yet not with a prosaic servility. The diction is ofl;en poetioal, 
and the versification varied with proper pauses. Hiis is die de- 
scription of Dido and Eneas going to the field, in the Soacfk booL 

* destruction. ^ moderate. *" They were first printed [bf Tottd] 

1 Fol. 16. in 1557. 4to. 
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At the threshold of her cbaumiierrdore^ 
The Carthage lords did on the Quene attend : 
The trampling steeds with go]4 and purple trapt, 
Chewing the fome bit there fqrcely stood* 
Then issued she, awayted with great traui^ 
Clad in a cloke of Tyre embradred riche. 
Her quy ver hung behmde her back^ her tresse 
Knotted in gold, her purple vesture eke 
Butned with gold. The Troyans of her train 
Before her go, with gladsom lulus. 
Aeneas eke, the goodliest of the rout^ 
Makes one of them, and joyneth close the throng. 
Lijce when Apollo leaveth Lycia, 
His wintring place, and Xanthus* flood likewise, 
To viset Delos, his mother's m^ision^ 
Repairing eft and furnishing her quirei 
The Candians, and folkes of Driopes, 
With painted Agathyrsies, shoute and crye, 
Environing the altars round about ; 
When that he walks upon mount Cynthus* t<^ 
His sparkled tresse represt with garlandes soft 
Of tender leaves, and trussed up in gold: 
His quivering'' dartes clattering behind his back. 
So fresh and lustie did Aeneas seme. — 
But to the hils and wilde hol^ when they came. 
From the rocks top the driven savage rose. 
Loe from the hill above, cm thother side^ 
Through the wyde lawnds (hey gan to teke their course. 
The harts Ukewise, in troupes taking their flight, 
Raysing the dust, the mountain-fast forsake. 
The chUde lulus, blithe of his swift steedeP 
Amids the plain, now pricks by them, now these; 
And to encounter, wisheth oft in minde, 
The ft»ning bore, in steede of ferefiill beasts, 
Qr lion brown, might from the hill descend. 

* Pertiaps the true reading ifs instead ' So Milton in Comus, ▼. 59. ■ 
of fiduering, " quiver and darts. " — Frolick of his full-grown agt. 
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The first stages of Dido's passion, with its* effects on the rising 
city, are thus rendered. 

And when they were al gone, 

And the dimme moone doth eft withold the light; 
And sliding^ starres provoked unto sleepe: 
Alone she mournes within her palace voide, 
And sits her down on her forsaken bed : 
And absent him she heares, when he is gone^ 
And seeth eke. Oft in her lappe she holdes 
Ascanius, trapt by his father's forme. 
So to begile the love cannot be told' ! 
The turrettes now arise not, erst b^onne: 
Neither the youth weldes armes, nor they avaunce 
The portes, nor other mete defence for warn 
Broken there hang the workes, and mighty firames 
Of walles high raised, threatening the skie. 

The introduction of the wooden horse into Troy, in the 
same book, is thus described. 

We deft the walles, and closures of the towne, 

Whereto all helpe: and underset the feet 

With sliding roUes, and bound his neck with ropes. 

This fatall gin thus overclambe our walles, 

Stuft with armd men : about the which there ran 

Children and mddes% that holy caroUes sang. 

And well were they whoes hands might touch the oordes! 

With thretning chere, thus idided through our town 

The subtil tree, to PaUas temple-ward. 

O native land, Uion, and of the goddes 

The mansion place ! O warlik vmlles of Troy ! 

Fowr times it stopt in thentrie of our gate, 

Fowr times the harnesses clattred in tlie wcMnb. 

^ falling. ' which cannot, &c. And in the royal kitduii» the CldUm» 

* That is; Boys and girls, jmeriinnujh' i. e. the Bo^fs of the Scullery. In At 

taque jmeUa, Antiently Cfnld (or Qal' western counties, to this day, JM 

dren) was restraii\ed to tiie young of the amply and distinctly menna Gbi: M» 

male sex. Thus, above, we have, << the « I have got a Boy and a l#airf."— ^ My 

C^itf lulus,*' in the original PuerAsca. wife is broi^^t to bed of a JIM;'* ftc 

nius. So the Children of the chapel, &c. 

signifies the Boifs of the king's chapel. * arms, armour. 
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The shade of Hector, in the same book, thus appears. 

Ah me ! What one ? That Hector how uiUke, 
Which erst retumd, clad with Achilles spoiles ! 
Or when he threw into the Grekish shippes 
The Trojan flanie ! So was his beard defiled, 
His crisped lockes al clustred with his blood : 
With all such wounds as many he received, 
About the walls of that his native town ! 
Whome franckly thus, methought, I spake unto^ 
With bitter teres, and dolefuU deadly voice. 
" O Troyan light ! O only hope of diine ! 
What lettes so long thee staid? Or from what costesi 
Our most desired Hector, doest thou come ? 
Whom, after slaughter of thy many £rends, 
And travail of the people, and thy towne, 
Alweried, (lord !) how gladly we behold ! 
What sory chaunce hath staind thy lively face ? 
Or why see I these woundes, alas so wide ! " 
He answeard nought, nor in my vain demaundes 
Abode: but from the bottom of his brest 
Sighing he sayd : " Flee, flee, O goddesse son ! 
** And save thee from the fiirie of this flame ! *' 

This was a noble attempt to break the bondage of rhyme. 
.But blank verse was now growing fashionable in the Italian 
poetry, the school of Surrey. Felice Figlinei, a Sanese*, and 
Surrey's cotemporary, in his admirable Italian commentary on 
the Ethics of Aristotle, entitled Filosofia Morale sopra il 
-LiBRi d'Ethica d' Aristotile, declaims against the barbarity 
of rhyme, and strongly recommends a total rejection of tliis 
Gothic ornament to his countrymen. He enforces his precept 
by his own example ; and translates all Aristotle's quotations 
iirom Homer and Euripides into verse without rhyme. Gon- 
«aIvo Perez, the learned secretary to Philip of Spain, had also 
recently translated Homer's Odyssey into Spanish blank-verse. 

* [Or Sianese; a native of Sienna in Tuscany.— A shby.] 
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How much the excellent Roger Ascham apjMToved of Snrsey's 
disuse of rhyme in tliis translation from Virgil, appeals from 
the following passage in his Scholemaster, written about the 
year 1 564? ". " The noble lord Thomas earle of Surrey, pirst 
of all Englishmen, in translating the fourth [and second] 
booke of Virgill : and Oonsalvo Perez, that excellent learned 
man, and secretarie to king Philip of Spayne^, in translating 
the Ulysses of Homer out of Greeke into Spanish, have both by 
good judgement avoyded the fault of rymxng. — The spying 
of tliis fault now is not the curiositie of English eyes, but even 
the good judgement also of the best that write in these dayes 
in Italic. — ^And you, that be able to understand no more than 
ye find in the Italian tong : and never went further than the 
schoole of Petrarch and Ariosto abroade, or else of Chaucek 
at home, though you have pleasure to wander blindlie still in 
your foule wronge way, envie not others, that seeke, as wise 
men have done before them, the fayrest an^ ryghxest way. 
— ^And tlierefore^ even as Virgill and Horace deserve niost 
worthie prayse, that they, spying the unperfitness in Enniiis and 
Plautus, by trewe imitation of Homer and Eur^ides^ brought 
poetrie to the same perfectnes in Latin as it was in Greeke, 
even so those, that by the same way would benefit theik 
tong and country, deserve rather thankes than disprayse*." 

The revival of the Greek and Roman poets in Italy, excited 
all the learned men of that country to copy the Roman versifi- 

^ I know of no English critic besides, neca, Lucan, Juvenal, Martial aai 

who has mentioned Surrey's Virgil, ex- Catullus ; in the Earl ofSfmn^f Danit^ 

cept Bolton, a great reader of M En- Jonson, Spencer, Don, Shakeapecr, waA 

flish books. Hyperc&(t. p. 237, Qxon, the glory of the rest, Sandys and fiyd- 

772. ney.^' Vindex AngUcus— Pam.] 

[Meres had spoken of it with com- ^ Among Ascham's Epi8^e$y there ■ 

mendation before Bolton ; but his words one to Perez, inscribed CUmatim» mn 

are nearly a repetition of those uttered D, Oonsalvo Perisio Regis CatkoBd Se- 

by Asdiam. See Wits Treasury, 1598. cretario primaria et OontUiario mima, 

An anonymous writer, in 1644, thus in* JnUco ineo carissimo. In whiofa Ascfata 

troduced Surrey with several of his sue- recommends the embassador sh* WiflSatt 

ccssors in vindication of the English as Cecil to his acquaintance and frieodtfev^ 

a poetic language. ** There is no sort Epistol. Lib. Un. p. 228. b. edit 

of verse, either nncient or modern, which Lond. 1581. 

we arc not able to equal by imitation. * B. ii. p. 54. b. 55, a. edit 1589> 

We have our English VirgH, Ovid, Se- 4to. 
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cation, and consequently banished the old Leonine Latin verse. 
The same classical idea operated in some degree on the vema^ 
cular poetry of Italy. In the year 1528% Trissino published 
his ItaJjIA Liberata di, Goti, or (taly pEi.iy£;R£D vrom 
THE GoTHS, an heroic poem, professedly written in imitation 
of the Biad^ without either rhyme, or the usual machineries 
of the Gothic romance. Trissino's design, was to destroy the 
Terza Riia\ of Dante. We do not, however^ find) whether 
it be firom the &cility with which the Italian, toogue faUs into 
rhyme^ or that the best and established Italian poets wrote in 
^e stanza, that these ef&rts to restore blank-verse produced 
any lasting effects in the progress of the Italian poetry. It is. 
yery probable, that this specimen of the Eaeid in blank-verse 
by Surrey, led the way to Abraham Flemings blank-verse, 
trajvslatipn of Virgil's Bucolics and Georgics, altliough done in 
Alexandrines, published in the year 1539 ^. 

. Xiprd Surrey wrote many other English poems which were, 
never published, and are now perhaps entirely lost He trans- 
lated the EccLESiASTEs of Solomon into English verse. This 
piece is cited in the Preface to the Translation of the Psalms f, 
printed at London in [about] 1567- He also translated a few 
dTthe Psalms into metre. These versions of Scripture shew 
that he was a friend to the reformation. Among his works are 
^iso recited, a Poem on his friend the young duke of Richmond, 
an Exhorti^tion to the citizens of London, a Translation of 
Boccace's Epistle to Pinus, and a sett of Latin epistles |. Aubrey 
has preserved a poetical Epitaph, written by Surrey on sir 
Thomas Clere, his &ithfUl retainer and constant attendant, 
which was once in Lambeth-church ' ; and which, for its af-* 
fection and elegance, deserves to be printed among the earl's 
poems. I will quote a few lines. 

* [Dr. Nott conceives Surry could f [The book of Epistles and the trans- 

not have seen this poem, as it was not lation of Boccace*s Epistle to Pinus 

printed till after his death.— Edit.] have not hitherto been discovered.— 

y London, 4to. Da. Nott.] 

f [Ascribed hereafter to archbishop * See Aubrey's Surrey, V. 247. 
Parker.— Park.] 
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Shelton for love, Surrey for lord thee chase > : 
(Aye me, while life did last that league was tender !) 
Tracing whose steps, thou sawest Kelsall blase, 
Laundersey burnt, and batterd Bulleyn's render* : 
At Mortrell gates ^, hopeless of all recure, 
Thine earle halfe dead gave in thy hand his Will; 
Which cause did thee this pining death procure^ 
Ere summers foure tymes seven thou couldst fiilfilL 
Ah, Clere ! if love had booted care or cost, 
Heaven had not wonne, nor earth so timely lost^ I 

John Clerc, who travelled into Italy with Pace^ an emment 
linguist of those times, and secretary to Thomas duke of Nor- 
folk father of lord Surrey, in a dedication to the latter, prefixed 
to his Tretise of Nobilitie printed at London in lS4sS^j his 
mentioned, with the highest commendations, many translations 
done by Surrey, from the Latin, Italian, French, and Spanish 
languages. But these it is probable were nothing more thua 
juvenile exercises. 

Sup*ey, for his justness of thought, correctness of styl^ and 
purity of egression, may justly be pronounced the first Englidi 
classical poet. He unquestionably is the first polite writer of 
love-verses in our language. It must, however, be allowed, 
that there is a striking native beauty in some of our love-verses 
written much earlier than Surrey's. But in the most savage 
ages and countries, rude nature has taught elegance to the lover. 

^ c}ipBe. * surrender. ° He died in 1545. See Slowie*i 

** Towns taken by lord Surrey in the Crron. p. 586. 588. edh. 1615. 

Bologne expedition, [except Kelsal, ^ Lend. 12mo. A tnu»Uuion htm 

vrhich was ^mt during the incursion the French. 

into Scotlapd.— NoTT.] 
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SECTION XXXVIIL 



With Surrey's Poems, Tottel has joined, in his editions of 
1557 and 1565, the Songes and Sonnettes of sir Thomiis 
Wyat the elder*, and of Uncertain Auctours. 

Wyat was of Allington-castle in Kent, which he magnifi- 
cently repaired, and educated in both our universities. But his 
chirf and most splendid accomplishments were derived from his 
travels into various parts of Europe, which he frequently visited 
in the quality of an envoy. He was endeared to king Henry 
the Eighth, who did not always act from caprice, for his fidelity 
and success in the execution of public business, his skill in arms, 
literature^ familiarity with languages, and lively conversation. 
Wood, who degrades every thing by poverty of style and im- 
proper representation, says, that ^^ the king was in a high man- 
ner delighted with his witty jests^" It is not perhaps impro- 
bable, that Henry was as much pleased with his repartees as 
his politics^ He is reported to have occasioned the reformation 
by a joke, and to have planned the fall of cardinal Wolsey by 
a seasonable story ^. But he had almost lost his popularity, 
^ther from an intimacy with queen Anne Boleyn, which was 
palled a connection, or the gloomy cabals of bishop Bonner^ 
who could not bear his political superiority. Yet his prud^ice 
and integrity, no less than the powers of his oratory,* justified 
his innocence. He laments his severe and unjust imprison- 

* Wyat*s begin at fol. 1 9. of worthy memorie for wit, leamyng and 

^ Ath. Oxok. i. 51. experience, old syr Thomas WitU, wrote 

[In Sloane MS. 1523, some maxin» to his sonne •that the greatest mischief 

and sayings of sir T. Wyat are preserved, amongst men, and least punished, is im- 

A letter occurs in the Harleian MSS. kyndnes."— Park.] 

Ascham in his ** discourse of the state *^ See MiscstLAifJKOUs Antiquitibs. 

ef Gerroanie,*' has the following tribu- Numb. ii. pag. 16. Printed at Straw.. 

tary remark. *<A knight of England berry-hilL 1772. 4to. 
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ment on that trying occasion, in a sonnet addressed to sir Francis 
Bryan: insinuating his soUicitude, that although the wound 
would be healed, the scar would remain, and that to be acquitted 
of the accusation would avail but little, while the thoughts of 
Jiaving been accused were still fresh in remembrance^* It is a 
common mistake, that he died abroad of the plague in an em- 
bassy to Charles the Fifth. Being sent to conduct that emperor's 
embassador fix)m Falmouth to London, from too ea^r and a 
needless desire of executing his commission with dispatch and 
punctuality, he caught a fever by riding in a hot day, and in 
his return died on the road at Shirbum, where he was buried 
in the great conventual church, in the year 1541* The next 
year, Leland published a bodk of Latin verses on his death, 
with a wooden print of his head {Hrefixed, probably done by 
Holbein ^ It will be superfluous to transcribe the panegyrics 
of his cotemporaries, after the encomium of lord Surrey, in 
which hi$ amiable character owes more to truth, than to the 
graces of poetry, or to the flattery of friendship*. 

We must agree with a critic above quoted, that Wyat co- 
operated with Surrey, in having corrected the roughness of our 
poetic style. But Wyat, although sufficiently distinguished 
from the common versifiers of his age, is confessedly inferior to 
Surrey in harmony of numbers, perspicuity of expression, and 
facility of phraseology f. Nor is he equal to Surrey in elegance 
of sentiment, in nature and sensibility. His feelings are dis- 
guised by affectation, and obscured by conceit His declara- 
tions of passion are embarrassed by wit and fancy; and his 
style is not intelligible, in proportion as it is ' careless and un- 
adorned. His compliments, like the modes of behaviour in 

* Fol. 44. f [Mr. Htadley, a vm Me critic* 
' NiBNiiB in mortem T. Vtati, Lond. was of opinion that Sir T. Wyat deflerres 

1542. 4to. See also Leland'a Encom. equally of posterior with Surrej^ fqr the 

p. S58. diligence with which he cuUiyaled polite 

* {The fdlowiiig q^itaph from lie- letters, although in his verses he teems to 
land, as it is short axui the book very have wanted the judgement of his ftieiid, 
scarce, may here be appended : who in imitating Petrarch resisted the 
Uma tenet cineres ter magni parva Viatii contagion of his sweets.— Pjjuu] 

Fama per immcndas sed volat alta 
plagas. Park.] 
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that age, are ceremonious and strained* He has too much art 
as a lover, and too little as a poet. His gallantries are laboured, 
and his versification negligent. The truth is, his genius was 
of the moral and didactic species : and his poems abound more 
in good sense, satire, and observations on Ufe, than in pathos 
or imagination. Yet there is a degree of lyric sweetness in the 
following lines to his lute*, in which. The lover complaineth the 
unkindness of his love. 

My Lute awake, performe the last 
Labour, that thou and I shall wast; 
And end that I have now begonne : 
And when this song is sung and past, 
My lute be stiU, for I have done. 

As to be heard where care is none. 
As leade to grave in marble stone; 
My song, may pearse her hart as sone. 
Should we then sigh, or sing, or mon^ ? 
No, no, my lute, for I have done. 

Tlie rodces do not so cruelly 
Repnke the waves continually. 
As she my sute and afiection : 
So that I am past ranedy • 
l/VTierby^ my lute and I have d<me. 

Proude of the spoile that thou has gotte 
Of shnple hartes, through Loves shot^ 
By whom unkind ! thouhast them wonne; 
libinke not he hath his bow forgot. 
Although my lute and I have done. 

Vengeance shall fall on thy disdcune, 
Tliat mafcest but game on earnest paine : 

* [This hannonious and elegant poem, Dr. Nott conceives it does not belong 

in one of the Harrington MSS. dated to Lord Rochfbrd, but to Sir Thomas 

1564, is ascribed to viscount Rochford, Wyatt. See his edition of Surrey, &c. 

for an account of whom, see the l<?Uow- •--Park.] 
ing section. Mr. Ashby remarks that ^ whernore.. 
it is almost a translation from Horace. 
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Thinke not alone under the sunne 
Unquit' to cause thy lovers plaine: 
Although my lute and I have done. 

May chaunce thee^ lie withered and olde 
In winter nightes that are so colde, 
Plaining in vaine unto the mone * : 
Thy wishes then dare not be tolde : 
Care then who list, for I have done* 

And then may chaunce thee to rep«it 
The time that thou hast lost and spent. 
To cause thy lovers sigh and swowne ; 
Then shalt thou know beautie but lent, 
And wish and want as I have done* 

Now cease my lute, this is the last 
Labour, that thou and I shall wast ; 
And ended is that that we begonne. 
Now is this song both sung and past. 
My lute be still, for I have done. ^ 

Our author has more imitations, and even translations, firom 
the Italian poets than Surrey : and he seems to have been more 
fond of their conceits *. Petrarch has described the perplexities 
of a lover's mind, and his struggles betwixt hope and despair, 
a subject most fertile of sentimental complaint, by a combina- 
tion of contrarieties, a species of wit highly relished by the 
Italians. I am, says he, neither at peace nor war. I bum, asd 
I freeze. I soar to heaven, and yet grovel on the earth* I can 
hold nothing, and yet grasp every thing. My prison is neither 
shut, nor is it opened. I see without eyes, and I complain 
without a voice. I laugh, and I weep. I live, and am dead* 
Laura, to what a condition am I reduced, by your cruelly ! 

Pace non trovo, e non ho da far gueiTa; 

E temo, e spero, ed ardo, e son en un ghiaccio : 



' unacquitted, free. 

'^ It may chance you may) &c. 



moon. 



k FoL 33. 

* [These conceits found « later 
tatorin Cowley.— Ashbt.] 
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E volo sopra '1 cielo, e giaccio in terra: 

E nulla stringo, e tutto *l mondo abraiccio. 
Tal m'ha in prigion, che non m'apre ne serra^ ; 

Ne per suo mi rittien, ne scioglie il laccio; 

E non m'uccide Amor, e non mi sferra; 

Ni mi vuol vivo, ni mi trae d'impaccio. 
Veggio senz* occhi, e non ho lingua, e grido ; 

E bramo di perir, e cheggio aita ; 

Ed ho in odio me stesso^ ed amo altrui : 
Pascomi di dolor, piangendo rido. 

Egualmente mi spiace morte, e vita : 

In questo stato son. Donna, per vui." 

Wyat has thus copied this sonnet of epigrams. 

I finde no peace, and all my warre is done : 
I feare and hope, I bume and frese likewyse: 
I flye aloft, yet can I not aryse ; 
And nought I have, yet all the world I season; 

* Hus passage is taken from Messen further observed, that Beuter in his 

Joidi, a Provencial poet of Valencia. Chronicle was the first who asserted 

[Mossen, not Messen, Jorge de Sant that Jordi lived as early as the year 1250, 

Jorde (not a Frovencial but a Limosin and that he was imitated by Petrarch in 

poet, whether of Valencia or Catalonia the passage dted in the text : while the 

does not appear), was posterior to Pe* marquis de Santillana, whodiedin 1458, 

trarch by almost a couple of centuries, countenanced a different hypothesis, by 

See Sanniento, § S65. 503. Ritson. making Jorden contemporary with him- 

MS. note. lam pretty well satisfied, self, according to Sarmiehto in his 

he adds, that no such person as Mess^ ** Memorias para la Poesia ;" and if this 

Jordi ever existed, Obs. p. 30. By the authority be allowed, Jordi most have 

late masterly poet and elegant scholar, imitated Petrarch instead of being 

Thomas Russell, .fellow of New CblL copied by hhn. But in either case the 

Oxon. the self-satisfaction here express- existence of Mossen Jordi is equally 

ed by Ritson was left on a shallotv proved ; as also the resemblance of the 

basis. That Mo$sen (Anglic^ m ?) passases, whichever of the two we sup- 

Joidi had more tium a poetical existence, pose u> have been the original. Camoena 

b fully ascertained by Velasquez in also took the hint of a similar epigram- 

his '* Origines de la Poesia CastcUana," matic sonnet, which is appended to Mv» 

1754: the German translator of which Russell's able vindidation of our poetic^ 

work, in 1769, tells us, that '* Jordi historian in the Gent. Mag. for Dec 

agnifies Georee, his family name not 17S2.— Park.] 

being known : but Gaspar Escolanoin *" Sonn. ciii. There is a Sonnet in 

Historla de Valencia identifies him by imitation of this, among those of the 

saying, << that he composed sonnets &e. Ukcbrtain Adctours at the end of 

in the Valencian Lemosine language Surrey's Poems, fol. 107. And in Da^ 

with sreat applause, and that Petrarch vison'^s Poems, B. ii. Canzon. vie!, 

hastu^enmudifiomhim.'* Mr. Russell p. 108. 4th edit Lond. 1621. t2mo» 
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That lockes'' nor loseth, [nor] holdelli me ia prison. 

And hddes me not, yet can I scape no wise ; 

Nor lettes me live, nor dye, at my devise^ 

And yet of death it giveth me occasion. 

Without eye I se, without tong I playne : 

I wish to perish, yet I aske for helth ; 

I love another, and I hate myselfe ; 

I fede me in sorow,,and laugh in all my pdine, 

Lo thus displeaseth me both death and life» 

And my delight is causer of this strife, ° 

It was from the capricious and over-strained invention of 
the Italian poets, that Wyat was taught to torture the passion 
of love by prolix and intricate comparisons, and unnatural al- 
lusions. At one time his love is a galley steered by cruelty 
through stormy seas and dangerous rocks ; the sails torn by 
the blast of tempestuous sighs, and the cordage consumed by 
incessant showers of tears : a cloud of grief envelops the stars, 
reason is drowned, and the haven is at a distance p. At another % 
it is a spring trickling from the summit of the Alps, which 
gathering force in its fall, at length overflows all the plain be- 
neath ^ Sometimes it is a gun, which being overcharged, 
expands the flame within itself and bursts in pieces*. Some- 

" That wbich locks, L e. a key. Love wiU not let me livf , nor let me djrt^ 

° FoL 21, 22. Nor locks me fast, nor sufibrs me to 
[ This Sonnet will be found with some scape, 

variations in Nugie Antiqua, voL i. edit. I want both eyes and tonffue, yetere I ay, 

1769. Davison at a little later period I wish for death, yet a&r helpe tgapa 

thus turned the same sonnet in his Foe- I hate myself, yet love <^nflthCT' wig^t, 

tical Rhapsody, first printed in 1602. And feed on gteete, in lieu of swecte 
edit. 1621. p. 108. delight. 

T ir>^w,^ ^xM^^ ^\>i»^ «r^ tA ^« ;« At the selfe time I both lament tnd joy, 
^^fou^ ' ^ istaaippleas-dandyetdisple««diS; 

Iiearandh(i,e,Ibumyetfreeawith- ^"^^ ^^'jl^^^^"^ • »^ •^ 

I mounfi heaven, yet lye I stil on the ^""^^^^^j f^^' «>metimes I wmm 

I nothiS^tt yet I compasse all. Twixt d^ aid life smaU diffe«c. I 

I live her bond, which neither is my ^' 

foe, 
Kor friend, nor holds me fiist, nor lets 



I live her bond, which neither is my ah ^w /j.5L j \ j ti. 

£q^^ ' ' AU this rdeere dame) endure I for your 



me ffoe. ^ FoL 22. <> FoL 95. 

' FoL 25. ' FoL 99. 
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times it Is like a prodigious mountain, wfaioh is perpetually 
weeping in copious foimtains, and sendkig fordi si^hs from its 
forests : which bears more leaves than fruits : which breeds 
wild-beasts, the proper emblems of rage, and harbours birds 
that are always singing'. In another of his sonnets, he says, 
that all nature sympathises with his passion. The woods re- 
soimd his elegies, the rivers stop their course to hear him com- 
plain, and the grass weeps in dew. These thoughts are com- 
mon and fantastic. But he adds an image which is new, and 
has much nature and sentiment, although not well expressed. 

The hugy okes have rbred in the winde, 

Eche thing, methought, complayning in theyr kinde. 

This is a touch of the pensive. And the apostrophe wliich fol- 
lows is natural and simple. 

O stony hart, who hath thus framed thee 
So cruel, that art cldked with beauty ! ^ 

And there is much strength in these lines of the lover to his 
bed. 

The place of slepe, wherein I do but wake. 
Besprent with teares, my bed, I thee forsake ! ^ 

But such passages as these are not the general characteristics of 
Wyaf s poetry, lliey strike us but sddom, amidst an imprac- 
ticable mass of forced reflections, hyperbolical metaphors, and 
complaints that move no compassion. 

But Wyat appears a much more pleasing writer, when he 
moralises on the felicities df retirement, and attacks the vanities 
and vices of a court, with the honest indignation of an inde- 
pendent philosopher, and the freedom and pleasantry of Horace. 
Three of his poetical epistles are professedly written in this 
strain, two to John Poines ^, and the other to sir Francis Bryan : 
and we must regret, that he has not left more pieces in a style 
of composition for which he seems to have been eminently qua- 

' FoL 36. ' FoL S4. "" Fol. 25. about tliecourt. See Line of Sir Tho« 
^ He seems to haYe been a person mas Pope, p. 46. 
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lified^ In one of the epistles to Poines on the life of a couitiefi 
are these spirited and manly reflections. 

Myne owne John Poins, since ye delite to know 

The causes why that homeward I me draw, 

And flee the pre^se^ of courtes, where so they go*; 

Rather than to live thrall mider the awe 

Of lordly lokes, wrapped within my cloke; 

To will and lust learning to set a law : 

It is not that, because I scome or mocke 

The power of them, whom Fortune here hath lent 

Charge over us, of Rights to strike the stroke: 

But true it is, that I have always ment 

Lesse to esteme them, (than the common sort) 

Of outward thinges that judge, in their entent. 

Without regarde what inward doth resort 

I grauiit sometime of glory that the fire 

Doth touch my heart. Me list not to report* 

Blame by honour, nor honour to desire* 

But how may I this honour now attaine, 

That cannot dye the colour blacke- a liar ? 

My Poins, I cannot firame my tune^ to &in, 

To cloke the truth, &c« 

In pursuit of this argument, he declares his indisposition and 
inability to disguise the truth, and to flatter, by a variety of 
instances. Among others, he protests he cannot prefer Chaih 
cer's Tale of sir Thopas to his Palamon and Arcite. 

Praise sir Topas for a noble tale, 
And scome the Story that the Knight tcdde; 
Praise him for counsell that is dronke of ale: 
Orinne when he laughes, that beareth all the sway; 
Frowne when he firownes, and grone when he is pale: 
On others lust to hang both night and day, &c. 

"^ press, crowd. y justice. 

' The court was perpetual! j mofing * to speak favourably of what is btd« 
from one palace to another. ■ perhaps the reading is loitfiie. 
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I mention this circumstance about Chaucer, to shew the 
esteem in which the Knight's Tale, that noble epic poem of 
the dark ages, was held in the reign of Henry the Eighth, by 
men of taste. 

The poet's execration of flatterers and courtiers is contrasted 
with the following entertaining picture of his own private life 
and rural enjojnnents at AUingham-castle in Kent. 

This is the cause that I could never yet 

Hang on their sleeves, that weigh, as thou maist se, 

A chippe of chance more than a pounde of wit : 

This maketh me at home to hunt and hawkc, 

And in foule wether at my booke to sit ; 

In frost and snow then with my bow to stalke ; 

No man doth marke whereso I ride or go : 

In lusty leas'' at libertie I walke: 

And of these newes I fele nor weale nor woe : 

Save that a clogge doth hang yet at my heele*^ ; 

No force for that, for it is ordred so. 

That I may leape both hedge and dyke ful wele. 

I am not now in Fraunce, to judge the wyne, &c. 

But I am here in Kent and Christendome, 

Among the Muses, where I reade and ryme ; 

Where if thou list, mine owne John Poins, to come. 

Thou shalt be judge how do I spende my time.^ 

In another epistle to John Poines, on the security and happi- 
ness of a moderate fortune, he versifies the fable of the City 
and Country Mouse with much humour. 

My mother's maides, when they do sowe and spinne. 
They sing a song made of the feldishe mouse, &c. ' 

^ In large fields, over fruitful grounds. Thy turfy mountains, yfhere live nib- 

[Rather << in pleasant meads," says Rit- bling sheep, 

son. But this emendation is disputed And flat meads thatched with stover, &c. 

by a writer in the Gent. Mag. for Dec. Tempest, Act 4— Park.] 

1782, p. 574, who cites the following c probably he alludes to some oflSce 

passage from Shakspeare, to evince that which he stiU held at court; and which 

leas and meads were distinct. sometimes recalled him, but not too fre^ 

Thy rich lem quenUy, from the country. 

Of wheat, rye, barley, vetches, oats and ^ FoL 47. 
pease; 

VOL, III. Y 
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This fable appositely suggests a train of sensible and pomted 
observations on the weakness of human conduct, and the de- 
lusive plans of life. 

Alas, my Poins, how men do seke the best, 
And finde the worse by errour as they stray: 
And no marvell, when sight is so opprest, 
And blindes the guyde: anone out of the way 
Goeth guyde and all, in seking quiet lyfe* 
O wretched mindes ! There is no golde that may 
Graunt that you seke : no warre, no peace, no strife : 
No, no, although thy head were hoopt with golde : 
Sergeaunt with mace*, with hawbart% sword, nor knife, 
Cannot repulse the care that folow should. 
Ech kinde of lyfe hath with him his disease : 
Live in delites, even as thy lust wouldj 
And thou shalt finde, when lust doth most thee please, 
It irketh straght, and by itselfe doth &de. 
A small thing is it, that may thy minde appease? 
None of you al there is that is so madde. 
To seke for grapes on brambles or on breeres' ; 
Nor none, I trow, that hath a witte so badde. 
To set his haye for coneyes over riveres. 
Nor ye set not a dragge net for a hare : 
And yet the thing that most is your desire 
You do misseke, with more travell and care. 
Make plaine thine hart, that it be not knotted 
With hope or dreade: and see thy will be bare^ 
From all affectes', whom vyce hath never spotted. 
Thyselfe content with that is thee assinde*^; 
And use it wel that is to the alotted. 
Then seke no more out of thyself to fyndef. 
The thing that thou hast sought so long before, 
For thou shalt feele it sticking in thy mynde. 

* [From Horace; Sabmovetlictor.— ' So read, instead of 6ryars. 
AsnvT.] h free. * pasdona. 

* halbert A parade of ffoards, &c. ^ assigned. 

The classical allusion is obnous. f [Nee te qiuasiveris extnu— Aflor.] 
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These Platonic doctrines are closed with a beautiful applica- 
tion of Virtue personified, and introduced in her irresistible 
charms of visible beauty. For those who deviate into vain and 
vicious pursuits, 

None other payne pray I for them to be, 
But when the rage doth leade them from the right, 
That, loking backward, Vertue they may se* 
Even as she is, so goodly fayre and bright ! * 

With these disinterested strains we may join the following 
single stanza, called The Courtiers Life. 

In court to serve, decked with freshe aray. 
Of sugred"^ meates feeling the swete repaste; 
The life in bankets, and sundry kindes of play, 
Amid the presse of worldly lookes to waste : 
Hath with it joynde oft times such bitter taste. 
That whoso joyes such kind of life to hold, 
In prison joyes, fettred with chaines of gold. ° 

Wyat may justly be deemed the first polished English 
satirist I am of opinion, that he mistook his talents when, 
in compliance with the mode, he became a sonnetteer ; and, if 
we may judge firom a few instances, that he was likely to have 
treated any other subject with more success than that of love. 
His abilities were seduced and misapplied in fabricating fine 
speeches to an obdurate mistress. In the following little ode, 
or rather epigram, on a very different occasion, there is great 
simplicity and propriety, together with a strain of poetic allu- 
sion. It is on his return firom Spain into England. 

Tagus farewell, that westward with thy stremes 
Tumes up the graines of gold already triede° ! 
For I with spurre and sayle go seke the TemesP, 
Gaineward the sunne that shewes her welthy pride : 

* [Virtutem videant, intabescantque i FoL 45, 46. ^ delicious, 

r^ctl. Pen. Sat. 3. If Surry copies " Fol. 44. 

but little, Wyatt doth plentifully.— ** pure gold. 

AsBST.] ^ the Thames. 

y2 
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And to the town that Brutus sought by dreamesS 
Like bended moone^ that leanes her lusty* side; 
My king, my countrey I seke, for whom I Kve: 
O mighty Jove, the wyndes for this me give ! * 

Among Wyat's poems is an unfinished translation, in Alex- 
andrine verse, of the Song of lopas in the first book of ViigiFs 
Eneid". Wyat's and Surrey's versions firom Virgil are the 
first regular translations in English of an antient classic poet: 
and they are symptoms of the restoration of the study of die 
Roman writers, and of the revival of elegant literature. A 
version of David's Psalms by Wyat is highly extolled by lord 
Surrey and Leland. But Wyat's version of the Penitential 
Psalms seems to be a separate work from his translation of die 
whole Psaltery^ and probably that which is praised by Surrey, 
in an ode above quoted, and entitled. Praise of certain JPsalmes 
ofDavid^ translated by Sir T. Wyat the elder. "^ They were 
printed with this title, in 154>9. ^^Certayne Psalmes chosen 
out of the Psalter of David commonly called the yij penyten- 
tiall Psalmes, drawen into Englyshe meter by sir Thomas 
Wyat knyght, whereunto is added a prologe of the auctore 
before every Psalme very pleasant and profettable to the godly 
reader. Imprinted at London in Paules Churchyarde at the 
sygne of thee starre by Thomas Raynald and John Harryngton, 
cum previlegio ad imprimendiun solum, mdxlix." Lehmd 
seems to speak of the larger version. 

Transtulit in nostram Davidis carmina linguam, 

Et numeros magna reddidit arte pares. 
Non morietur opus tersum, spectabile, sacrum.' 

** a tradition in Geoffrey of Mon- &c &c. they were inscribed by John 

mouth. Harrington (the father probably of Sir 

' The old city from the river appeared John H.)* ^^<> determined to print 

in the shape of a crescent. them, '< that the noble fame of so worthy 

* strong, flourishing, populous, &c. a knight as was the author hereof, Snr 

' Fol. 44. " Fol. 49. Thomas Wyat, should not perish, but 

^ Fol. 16. (Seesupr. p. S04.) [These remayne.'* Before each podm is in- 

Psalms were reprinted by Bishop Percy serted an explanatory << Prologe of the 

with his ill-fated impression of Lord Auctor,** in eight-line stanias: the truis- 

Surrey's poems, 'v^ch perished in the ladon is throughout in alternate 

warehouse of 1V&. John Nicholls, 1808. — Pamc] 

To William Marquis of Northampton, ' Nan. ot supr. 
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But this version, with that of Surrey mentioned above, is now 
lost 7 : and the pious Thomas Stemhold and John Hopkins are 
the only immortal translators of David's Psalms. 

A similarity, or rather sameness of studies, as it is a proo( 
so perhaps it was the chief cement, of that inviolable friendship 
which is said to have subsisted between Wyat and Surrey. 
The principal subject of their poetry was the same : and they 
both treated the passion of love in the spirit of the Italian poets, 
and as professed disciples of Petrarch. They were alike de- 
voted to the melioration of their native tongue, and an attain- 
ment of the elegancies of composition. They were both en- 
gaged in translating Virgil % and in rendering select portions 
of Scripture into English metre. 

^ See Hollinsh. Chrov. iii. p. 978. with Dr. Nott, that Warton intended 

coL 2. [Dr. Nott is of opinion that by this expression a larger portion of 

Wjatt translated no more of the Psalter Virgil than the Song of lopas mentioned 

tiian the Penitential Psalms.— Edit.] above.— Edit.] 

^ [There seems no reason for inferring 
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SECTION XXXIX. 



X O the poems of Surrey and Wyat sire annexed, as I have 
before hinted, in Tottell's editions, those of " Uncertam Au- 
thors*." This latter collection forms the first printed poelkal 
miscellany in the English language ; although very early manu- 
script miscellanies of that kind are not uncommon. Many of 
these pieces are much in the manner of Surrey and Wyat, 
which was the fashion of the times. They are all anonymous; 
but probably, sir Francis Bryan, George Boleyn earl of 'Rodi- 
ford, and lord Vaulx, all professed rhymers and sonnet-writer% 
were large contributors*. 

Drayton, in his elegy [epistle] To his dearly Uroed friend 
Henry Reynolds of Poets and Poesie, seems to have 
blended all the several collections of which Tottell's volume 
consists. After Chaucer he says. 

They with the Muses who conversed, were 
That princely Surrey, early in the time 
Of the eighth Henry, who was then the prime 
Of England's noble youth. With him there came 
Wyat, with reverence whom we still do name 
Amongst our poets : Bryan had a share 
With the two former, which accounted are 
That time's best Makers, and the authors were 
Of those small poems which the title bear 
Of Songes and Sonnetts, wherein oft they hit 
On many dainty passages of wit**. 

* Tliey begin at fol. 50. and Harrington likewise haTe domaot 

* [Churchyard must also be added claims to the honourable distinction of 
to this list of contributors on the follow-^ coadjutorship. Vid. infra, p. 332. aiul 
ing averment : *' Many things in the Nugae Antiqus, vol. L p. 95. and n. 
booke of Songs and Sonets printed then 256. ed. 1775.— Pars.] 
(in queen Mary*s time) were of my mak- ^ Works, toI. iv. p. 1355. 
ing. See notices of his works prefixed Lond. 1759. 8vo. 
to his <* Challenge ** 1593. Heywood 
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Sir Francis Bryan was the friend of Wyat, as we have seen; 
and served as a commander mider Thomas earl of Surrey in an 
expedition into Brittany, by whom he was knighted for his 
bravery *=. Hence he probably became connected with lord 
Surrey the poet But Brj^an was one of the brilliant ornaments 
of the court of king Henry the Eighth, which at least aiFected 
to be polite : and from his popular accomplishments as a wit 
and a poet, he was made a gentleman of the privy-chamber to 
that monarch, who loved to be entertained by bis domestics^. 
Yet he enjoyed much more important appointments in that 
reign, and in the first year of Edward the Sixth; and died chief 
justiciary of Ireland, at Waterford, in the year 1548*. On 
the principle of an unbiassed attachment to the king, he wrote 
epistles on H[enry's divorce, never published ; and translated 
kito English from the French, Antonio de Guevara's Spanish 
Dissertation on the life of a courtier, printed at London in the 
year last mentioned ^ He was nephew to John Bourchier, 
lord Bemers, the translator of Froissart ; who, at his desire, 
translated at Calais from French into English, the Golden 
BoKE, or Life of Marcus Aurelius, about 1533^. Which are 
Bryan's pieces I cannot ascertain. 

George Boleyn, viscount Rochford, was son of sir Thomas 
Boleyn, afterwards earl of Wiltshire and Ormond ; and at Ox- 
ford discovered an early propensity to polite letters and poetry. 
He was appointed to several dignities and offices by king Henry 
the Eightib, and subscribed the famous declaration sent to Pope 
Clement the Seventh. He was brother to queen Anne Boleyn, 
with whom he was suspected of a criminal familiarity. The 
chief accusation against him seems to have been, that he was 
seen to whisper with the queen one morning while she was in 
bed. As he had been raised by the exaltation, he was involved 

'' Dugd. Bar. ii. 273. a. mol. Oxon. [Printed again in 1575, 

* Rymer, Foed. xiv. 380. small 8vo.— Park.] 

« HolUnsh. Chron. i. 61. And Ibid. « Sec the Colophon. It was printed 

Hooker*» Contin. torn. ii. P. ii. pag. by Thomas Berthelett, in 1536, quarto. 

110. See also Fox, Martyr, p. 991. Often afterwards. Lord Berners was de- 

' Cod. Impress. A. Wood, Mus. Ash- puty general of Calais, and iu Marches. 
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in the misfortunes of that injured princess, who had no other 
fiiult but an unguarded and indiscrete frankness of nature ; and 
whose character has been blackened by the bigoted historians 
of the catholic cause, merely because she was the mother of 
queen Elizabeth. To gratify the ostensible jealousy of the king^ 
who had conceived a violent passion for a new object, this 
amiable nobleman was beheaded on the first of May, in 1536^ 
His elegance of person, and spritely conversation, captivated 
all the ladies of Henry's court Wood says, that at the " royal 
court he was much adored^ especially by ihe female sex, for his 
admirable discourse, and symmetry of body'*." From these ir- 
resistible allurements his enemies endeavoured to give a plausi- 
bility to their infamous charge of an incestuous connection. 
After his commitment to the Tower, his sister the queen, on 
being sent to the same place, asked the lieutenant, with a de- 
gree of eagerness, " Oh ! where is my sweet brother ^?" Here 
was a specious confirmation of his imagined guilt : this stroke 
of natural tenderness was too readily interpreted into a licen- 
tious attachment. Bale mentions his Rhythmi elegantissimi ', 
which Wood calls ^^ Songs and Sonnets, with other things of 
the like nature"^." These are now lost, unless some, as I have 
insinuated, are contained in the present collection ; a garland, 
in which it appears to have been the fashion for every Flowert 
Courtier to leave some of his blossoms. But Boleyn's poems 
cannot now be distinguished*. 

The lord Vaulx, whom I have supposed, and on surer proo^ 
to be another contributor to this miscellany, could not be the. 
Nicholas lord Vaux, whose gown of purple velvet, plated with 
gold, eclipsed all the company present at the marriage of prince 

^ See Dugd. Baron, iii. p. 306, a. Sweet Surrey suckt Pemassus springs, 

* Ath. Oxon. i. 44. And Wiat wrote of wondrous things : 

•^ Strype, Mem. i. p. 280. Old Rochfort clombe the statelie 

* iL IDS. "* Ubi supr. throne 

* [One of these has been pointed out Which Muses hold in Helicone. 

at p. 315. and his name was thus united Then thither let good Crascoigne go, 
wiUi other known contributors in 1575. For sure his verse deserveth so. 

Chaucer by writing purchast fame, See Richard Smith's verses in commeD- 

And Gower got a woorthie name: dation of Gascoigne's Posies.— Park.] 
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Arthur; who shines as a statesman and a soldier with uncom- 
mon lustre in the history of Henry the Seventh, and continued 
to adorn the earlier annals of his successor, and who died in 
the year 1523. Lord Vaux the poet was probably Thomas 
lord Vaux, the son of Nicholas, and who was summoned to 
parliament in 1531, and seems to have lived till the latter end 
of the reign of queen Mary \ All our old writers mention the 
poetical lord Vaux, as rather posterior to Wyat and Surrey ; 
neither of whom was known as a writer till many years after 
the death of lord Nicholas. George Gascoyne [Thomas 
Churchyard], who wrote in 1575 [1568], in his panegyric on 
the English Poets, places Vaux after Surrey. 

Piers Plowman was full plaine. 

And Chauser's spreet was great ; 
Earle Surrey had a goodly vayne. 

Lord Vaux the marke did beat*. 

Puttenham, author of the Arte of English Poesie, having 
spoken of Surrey and Wyat, immediately adds, " In the same 
TIME, or NOT LONG AFTER, was the lord Nicholas ° Vaux, a 
man of much facilitie in vulgar makings p." Webbe, in his 
Discourse of English Poetrie, published in 1586, has a 
similar arrangement. Great numbers of Vaux's poems are ex- 
tant in the Paradise of Dainty Devises; and, instead of the 
rudeness of Skelton, they have a smoothness and facility of 
manner, which does not belong to poetry written before the 
year 1523, in which lord Nicholas Vaux died an old man*". 
The Paradise of Dainty Devises was published in 1576, 
and he is there simply styled Ijord Vaulx the elder : this was 
to distinguish him from his son lord William, then living. If 
lord Nicholas was a writer of poetry, I will venture to assert, 

■ See what I have said of his son lord ♦ [Prefixed to Skelton*s Poems, print- 
William, in the Life of sia Thomas ed by Marsh, 1568.— Park.] 
PoFK, p. 221. In. 1558, sir Thomas ° The christian name is a mistake. 
Pope leaves him a legacy of one hun- into which it was easy to falL 
dred pounds, by the name of lord Vaulx. ^ Fol. 48. [" vulgar makings ** seem 
[Warton's conjecture is now generally to imply vernacular poems.— Park.] 
admitted to be correct.— Edit.] ' See Percy's Ball, ii. 49. edit. 1775. 
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that none of his performances now remain; notwif hsTanding the 
testimony of Wood, who says that Nicholas ''in his juTcnile 
yeaJ*s was sent to Oxon, where by reading hmnane and romaiH 
tic, rather than philosophical authors, he advanced his genius 
very much in poetry and history'^." Tliis may be true of his 
son Thomas, whom I suppose to be the poet. But such was 
the celebrity of lord Nicholas's public and political character, 
that he has been made to monopolise every merit which was 
the property c^his success(»*s. All these difficulties, however, 
are at once adjusted by a manuscript in the British Museum : 
in which we have a copy of Vaux's poem, beginning Ilothe tkat 
I did love, with this title : " A dy ttye or s(met made by the 
lord Vaus, in the time of the noble queue Marye, representing 
the image of death *." This sonnet, or rather ode, entided, 
The aged lover renouncetk love, which was more remembered 
for its morality than its poetry, and which is idly conjectured* 
to have been written on his death-bed ^, makes a part of the 
collection which I am now examining". From this ditty aretakai 
three of the stanzas, yet greatly disguised and corrupted, of the 
Grave-digger's Song in Shakespeare's Hamlet^. Another of 
lord Vaux's poems in the volume before us, is the Assault of 

CUPIDE UPON THE FORT IN WHICH THE LOVER'S HEART LAY 

WOUNDED*. These two are the only pieces in our coUection, 
of which there is undoubted evidence, although no name is pre- 
fixed to either, that they were written by lord Vaux. From 
palpable coincidencies of style, subject, and other circumstances^ 
a slender share of critical sagacity is sufficient to point oat 
many others. 

These three writers were cotemporaries with Surrey and 
Wyat : but the subjects of some of the pieces will go far in 
ascertaining the date of the collection in generaL There is one 
on the death of sir Thomas Wyat the elder, who died, as I 

' Ath. Oxon. i. 19. ^ G. Gascoyne says, «* TTie L. Vaui 

' MSS. Harl. 1703. [fol. 100.] his dittie, beginning thus / loatkj WM 

* [Yet Mr. Warton does not regard thought by some to be made upon bii 

a similar supposition as idle when ap- death-bed," &c. £riflTLK to thx towo 

plied to the Soul-knell of Edwards. Gentlemen, prefixed to his Foemi. 

Vid. postea. Sect. Hi Park.] " Fol. 72. ' Act V. " FoL 71. 
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have remarked, in 1541 y. Another on the death of lord chan- 
eellor Audley, who died in 1544^. Another on the death of 
master Devereux, a son of lord Ferrers, who is said to have 
been a Cato for his counsel*; and who is probably Richard 
Devereux, buried in Berkyng church**, the son of Walter lord 
Ferrers, a distinguished statesman and general under Henry 
the Eighth <=. Another on the death of a lady Wentworth*. 
Another on the death of sir Antony Denny, the only person 
of the court who dared to inform king Henry the Eighth of 
his approaching dissolution, and who died in 1551 ^ Another 
on the death of Phillips, lin eminent musician, and without his 
rival on the lute^. Another on the death of a countess ol 
Pembroke, who is celebrated for her learning, and her perfect 
virtues linked as in a chained : probably Anne, who was buried 
magnificently at saint Paul's, in 1551, the first lady of sir 
William Herbert the first earl of Pembroke, and sister to 
Catharine Parr, the sixth queen of Henry the Eighth \ Another 
on master Henry Williams, son of sir John Williams, after- 
wards lord Thame, and a great favorite of Henry the Eighth ^ 
On the death of sir James Wilford, an oflBcer in Henry's 
wars, we have here an elegy \ with some verses on his picture K 
Here is also a poem on a treasonable conspiracy, which is 
compared to the stratagem of Sinon, and which threatened im- 

y Fol. 89. * Fol. 69. was so notable a singing-maDy wherein 

* Fol. 51. * he gloried, that wheresoever he came, the 
^ Stowe, SuRYET OF LoNDON, p. 131. loDgest song with most counterverses in 

fol. ed. it should be set up against him." Fox 

^ Who died in 1558. See Dugd. adds, that while he was singing on one 

Bar. ii. 177. side ofthe choir of Windsor chapel, Oi2«- 

** Fol. 73. Margaret. See Dugd. demptrix et Sdlvairix, he was answered 

Bar. ii. SIO. by one Testwood a singer on the other 

* Fol. 78. There is sir John Cheek's ^de, Non Redemptrix nee Salvatrix, For 
XPiTAPHiUM in Ant(m, Denneium, Lond. this irreverence, and a few other slight 
1551. 4to. heresies, Testwood was burnt at Wind- 

^ Fol. 71. One Philips is mentioned sor. Acts and Monum. vol. ii. p. 543, 
among the famous English musicians, 544. I must add, that sir Thomas 
in Meres*8 JFits Tresurie, 1598. fol. 288. Phelyppis, or Philips, is mentioned as a 
I cannot ascertain who this Phillips a musician before the reformation. Haw- 
musician was. But one Robert Phillips, kins, Hist. Mus. ii. 533. 
or Phelipp, occurs among the gentlemen * FoL 85. 
of the royal chapel under Edward the ^ Strype, Mem. ii. p. 317. 
Sixth and queen Mary. He was also ^ Fol. 99. See IiIFx of sia Thoicas 
one of the singing-men of saint George's Pope, p. 232. 
chapel at Windsor : and Fox says, « he ^ Fol. 36. ^ FoL 62. 
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mediate extermination to the British constitution, but was 
speedily discovered"^. I have not the courage to explore the 
formidable columns of the circumstantial Hollinshed for this 
occult piece of history, which I leave to the curiosity and am- 
jectures of some more laborious investigator. It is certain that 
none of these pieces are later than the year 1557, as they were 
published in that year by Richard Tottell the printer. We may 
venture to say, that almost all of^ them were written betweoi 
the years 1530 and 1550^. Most of them perhaps within the 
first part of that period. 

Tlie following nameless stanzas * have that elegance which 
results from simplicity. The compliments are such as would 
not disgrace the gallantry or the poetry of a polished age. The 
thoughts support themselves, without the aid of expression and 
the affectations^of language. This is a negligence, but it is a 
negligence produced by art Here is an effect obtained, which 
it would be vain to seek from the studied ornaments of style. 

Give place, ye ladies, and be gone, 
Boast not yourselves at all : 
For here at hand approcheth one 
Whose face will staine you all. 

The vertue of her lively lokes 
Excels the precious stone : 
I wish to have none other bokes 
To reade or loke upon. 

In eche of her two christall eyes 
Smyleth a naked boye : 
It would you all in hart suffise 
To see that lampe of joye. 

" Fol. 94, 95. • [These ttantas may now be assigned 

" There is an epitaph by W. G. made to John Heywood, the epigrammatist, 

on himself, with an answer, fol. 98, 99. on the potent authority of HarL MS. 

I cannot explain those initials. At 1703. where the writer's own name is 

fol. 111. a lady, called Arundel, is introduced with some additional stansas. 

highly celebrated for her incomparable See Lord Orford*s Royal and Noble 

beauty and accomplishments: perhaps Authors, toL i. p. 83. ed. 1806.— 

of lord Arunders family. Park.] 

Thus Aruvdkll sits throned still with 
Fame, &c. 
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I thinke Nature hath lost the moulded 
Where she her shape did take; 
Or els I doubt if Nature could 
So &ire a creature make. 

In life she is Diana chaste, 
In truth Penelopey; 
In word and eke in dede sted&st 
What will you more we sey ? 

If all the world were sought so ferre. 
Who could finde such a wight ? 
Her beuty twinkleth like a starre 
Within the frosty night 

Her rosial colour comes and goes 
With such a comly grace, 
(More redier too than is the rose) 
Within her lively face. 

At Bacchus feaste none shall her mete, 
Ne at no wanton play, 
Nor gasing in an open strete. 
Nor gadding as a stray. 

The modest mirth that she doth use 
Is mixt with shame&stnesse ; 
All vice she doth wholly refuse. 
And hateth ydlenesse. 

O Lord, it is a world to see 
How vertue can repaire 
And decke in her such honestie, 
Whom nature made so feire ! 

How might I do to get a graiFe 
Of this unspotted tree? 
For all the rest are plaine but chafiPe, 
Which seme good com to be.P 

Of the same sort is the following stanza on Beauty. 

Then Beauty stept before the barre. 
Whose brest and neck was bare; 

° See this thought in Surrey, supr. citat. p. 303. ' Vol, 67. 
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« 

With haire trust up, and on her head 
A caule of golde she ware.** 

We are to recollect, that these complhnents were penned at 
a time when the graces of conversation between the sexes were 
unknown, and the dialogue of courtship was indelicate ; when 
the monarch of England, in a style which the meanest gen- 
tleman would now be ashamed to use, pleaded the warmth of 
his a£Pection, by drawing a coarse allusion from a present of 
venison, which he calls flesh, in a love-letter to his future queen 
Anne Boleyn, a lady of distinguished breeding, beauty, and 
modesty *". 

In lord Vaux's Assault of Cupide, above mentioned, these 
are the most remarkable stanzas. 

When Cupide scaled first the fort, 
Wherin my hart lay wounded sore; 
The battry was of such a sort, 
That I must yelde, or die therfore. 

There sawe I Love upon the wall 
How he his baner did display ; 
Alarme, Alarme, he gan to call. 
And bad his souldiours kepe aray. 

The armes the which that Cupid bare. 
Were pearced hartes, with teares besprent — 

And even with the trumpettes sowne 
The scaling ladders were up set; 
And Beauty walked up and downe. 
With bow in hand, and arrowes whet. 

Then first Desire began to scale, 
And shrouded him under his targe, &c. » 

Puttenham speaks more highly of the contrivance of the 
allegory of this piece, than I can allow. ** In this figure [coun- 
terfait action] the lord Nicholas ^ Vaux, a noble gentleman, and 
much delighted in vulgar making", and a man otherwise of 

' Fol. 84. • Fol. 71, 72. 

' See Hearae*s Atesbukt, ArrsMD. *■ for Thomas, 
p. 354. " English poetry. 
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no great learning, but having herein a marvelous fecilUtie, made 
a ditde representing the Battayle and Assault of Cupide so ex- 
cellently well, as for the gallant and propre aplication of his 
fiction in every part, I cannot choose but set downe the greatest 
part of his ditty, for in truth it cannot be amended ; When 
Cupid scaled^ 8^c. ^ '^ And in another part of the same book. 
*' The lord Vaux his commendation lyeth chiefly in the facilitie 
of his meetre, and the aptnesse of his descriptions, such as he 
taketh upon him to make, namely in sundry of his songes, 
wherein he sheweth the counterfait action very lively and 
pleasantly*." By counterfait action the critic means fictitious 
action, the action of imaginary beings expressive of fact and 
reality. There is more poetry in some of the old pageants de- 
scribed by Hollinshed, than in this allegory of Cupid. Vaux 
seems to have had his eye on Dunbar's Golden Tebge y. 

In the following litde ode, much pretty description and ima- 
gination is built on the circumstance of a lady being named 
Bayes. So much good poetry could hardly be expected from 
a pun. 

In Bayes I boast, whose braunch I beare : 
Such joye therin I finde. 
That to the death I shall it weare. 
To ease my carefiill minde. 

In heat, in cold, both night and day. 
Her vertue may be sene ; 
When other frutes and flowers decay. 
The Bay yet growes full grene. 

Her berries feede the birdes fid ofl. 
Her leves swete water make ; 
Her bowes be set in every lofl. 
For their swete savour's sake. 

The birdes do shrowd them from the cold 
In her we dayly see : 
And men make arbers as they wold. 
Under the pleasant tree. *•— 

^ Pag. 200. y See supr. p. 101. 

' Pag. 51. * Fol. 109. 
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From the same cdUection, the following is perhaps the first 
example in omr language now remaining of the pnre and un- 
mixed pastoral: and in theerotic species, for ease of numbers, 
elegance of rural allusion, and amplicity of imagery, excds 
every thing of the kind in Spenser, who is erroneously ranked 
as our earliest En^ish bucolic I therefore hope to be par- 
d<xied for the length of the quotation* 

Phyllida was a faire mayde^ 
As fresh as any flowre; 
Whom Harpalus the herdman prayde 
To be her paramour. 

Harpalus and eke Corin 
Were herdmen both yfere* : 
And Phyllida could twist and sjnime, 
And therto sing full dere. 

But Phyllida was all too coy 
For Harpalus to winne ; 
For Corin was her onely joy 
Who forst her not a pinne**. 

How often wold she flowres twine ? 
How often garlandes make 
Of couslips and of columbine ? 
And all for Corin's sake. 

But Corin he had haukes to lure, 
And forced more the fielde^ ; 
Of lovers lawe he toke no cure, 
For once he was begilde^. 

Harpalus prevayled nought. 
His labour all was lost; 
For he was fardest from her thought. 
And yet he loved her most. 

Therefore waxt he both pale and leane. 
And drye as clot* of clay; 
His flesh it was consumed cleane. 
His colour gone away. 

* together. <> deceivedi had once been in loTe. 

^ loTed her not in the least. * clod. 

' more engaged in iield-sports. 
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His beard it had not long be shave, 
His heare hong all unkempt ^ ; 
A man fit even for the grave. 
Whom spitefull love had spent. 

His eyes were red, and all forewatched*. 
His face besprent with teares ; 
It semed Unhap had him long hatched 
In mids of his dispaires. 

His clothes were blacke ^d also bare. 
As one forlorne was he : 
Upon his head alwayes he ware 
A wreath of wyllow tree. 

His beastes he kept upon the hyll 
And he sate in the dale ; 
And thus with sighes and sorowes shryll 
He gan to tell his tale*. 

" O Harpalus, thus would he say, 
Unhappiest under sunne ! 
The cause of thine unhappy day 
By love was first begunne. 

For thou wentst first by sute to seke 
A tigre to make tame, 
That settes not by thy love a leeke. 
But makes thy grief her game. 

As easy it were to convert 
The frost into the fiame, 
As for to tume a froward hert 
Whom thou so faine wouldst frame. 

Corin he liveth carelesse, 
He leapes among the leaves ; 
He eates the frutes of thy redresse **, 
Thou reapes, he takes the sheaves. 

' uncombed. It begins : 

• over-watched, tlmt is, his eyes were p j, ^ ^^^ ,^^, 
W.VS a^^e, never closed by sleep. ^^ a christile brooke ; 

• [In the scarce poems of David Thinking his sorrows to remive, 
Lurray, pnnted at London in 1611, we /m^** ^ *u • j*j i i, n „* i 
>d "the Complaint of the shepherd ^^ *"^ »^""" ^^ looke—FAUK.] 
[arpalus" written much on this model. ^ labour, pains. 

VOL. IIL Z 
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My beastes, awhile your foode refraine^ 
And harke your herdmans sounde; 
Whom spitefull love, alas ! hath slidne 
Through-girt* with many a wounde. 

O happy be ye, beastes wilde, 
That here your pasture takes ! 
I se that ye be not begilde 
Of these your faithfull makes'^. 

The hart he fedeth by the hinde, 
The buck harde by the do : 
The turtle dove is not unkinde 
To him that loves her so. 

But, welaway, that nature wrought 
Thee, Phyllida, so faire; 
For I may say, that I have bought 
Thy beauty all too deare ! " &c. ' 

The illustrations, in the two following stanzas, of the restless- 
ness of a lover's mind, deserve to be cited for their simple 
beauty, and native force of expression. 

The owle with feble sight 
Lyes lurking in the leaves ; 
The sparrow in the frosty night 
May shroud her in the eaves. 

But wo to me, alas ! 
In sunne, n^r yet in shade, 
I cannot finde a resting place 
My burden to unlade. "* 

Nor can I omit to notice the sentimental and expressive meta- 
phor contained in a single line. • 

Walking the path of pensive thought. ^ 
Perhaps there is more pathos and feeling in the Ode, in 

» pierced through. So fol. 1 13. infr. " Fol. 71. [The turn and tatme of 

His en«juh with . Unce tHr^,H^, ^ r '^cS'o?^"!^.^^^ 
^ St. Luke, Tiii* 2a and iz. 58.--Pabi.] 

^ mates. » Fol. 55. • Fol 87. 
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which The Ijyoei* in despaire lamenteth his Case, than in any 
other piece of the whole collection. 

Adieu desert, how art thou spent 1 
Ah dropping tears, how do ye waste ! 
Ah scalding sighes, how ye be spent. 
To pricke Them forth that will not haste 1 
Ah ! pained hart, thou gapst for grace °, 
Even there, where pitie hath no place. 

As easy it is the stony rocke 
From place to place for to remove, 
As by thy plaint for to provoke 
A frosen hart from hate to love. 
What should I say ? Such is thy lot 
To fawne on them that forced thee not ! 

Thus mayst thou safely say and sweare. 
That rigour raigneth and ruth*' doth faile. 
In thanklesse thoughts thy thoughts do weare : 
Thy truth, thy faith, may nought availe 
For thy good will : why should thou so 
Still graft, where grace it will not grow ? 

Alas ! pore hart, thus hast thou spent 
Thy flowryng time, thy pleasant yeres ? 
With sighing voice wepe and lament. 
For of thy hope no frute apperes ! 
Thy true meanyng is paide with scome, 
That ever soweth and repeth no come. 

And where thou sekes a quiet port. 
Thou dost but weigh against the winde : 
For where thou gladdest woldst resort. 
There is no place for thee assinde'. 
The desteny hath set it so. 
That thy true hart should cause thy wo. * 

These reflections, resulting from a retrospect of the vigorous 
sind active part of life, destined for nobler pursuits, and un- 

** favour. P love. ' pity. ' assigned. * Fol. 109. 

z 2 
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worthily wasted in the tedious and firuidess anxieties of nnsnc- 
cessful love, are highly natural, and are painted firom the heart : 
but their force is weakened by the poet's allusions. 

Tliis miscellany affords the first pointed English epigram 
that I remember ; and which deserves to be admitted into the 
modem collections of that popular species of poetry. Sir Tho- 
mas More was one of the best jokers of that age : and there is 
some probabiUty, that this might have fidlen from his pen. It 
is on a scholar, who was pursuing his studies successfully, but 
in the midst of his Uterary career, married unfortunately. 

A student, at his boke so plast ', 

That welth he might have wonnc. 
From boke to wife did flete in hast. 

From wealth to wo to run. 

Now, who hath plaid a feater cast. 

Since jugling first begonne ? 
In knitting of himself sofasf^ 

Himselfe he hath undonne. " 

But the humour does not arise fi*om the circumstances of the 
character. It is a general joke on an unhappy match. 

These two lines are said to have been written by Mary queen 
of Scots with a diamond on a window in Fotheringay castle, 
during her imprisonment there, and to have been of her com- 
position. 

From the toppe of all my trust 
Mishap hath throwen me in the dust^. 

But they belong to an elegant little ode of ten stanzas in the 
collection before us, in which a lover complains that he is cau^t 
by the snare which he once defied. * The unfortunate queen 
only quoted a distich applicable to her situation, which she re- 
membered in a fashionable set of poerns, perhaps the amuse- 
ment of her youth. 

* so pursuing his studies. Piast, so "See Ballard's Lkabk. Lad. p. ISh 
spelled for the rhyme, is placed, ' Fol. 53. 

" Fol. 64. 
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The ode, which is the comparison of the d^aihot^s faithful and 
painful passion with that of Troilus y, is founded on Chaucer's 
poem, or Boccace's, on the same subject This was the most 
favorite love-story of our old poetry, and from its popularity 
was wrought mto a drama by Shakespeare. Troilus's suiBFerings 
for Cressida were a common topic for a lover's fidelity and as- 
siduity. Shakespeare, in his Merchant of Venice, compares 
a night favorable to the stratagems or the meditation of a lover, 
to such a night as Troilus might have chosen, for stealing a 
view of the Grecian camp from the ramparts of Troy. 

And sigh'd his soul towards the Grecian tents 
Where Cressid lay that night ^. 

Among these poems is a short fragment of a translation into 
Alexandrines of Ovid's epistle from Penelope to Ulysses ^. This 
is the first attempt at a metrical translation of any part of Ovid 
into English, for Caxton's Ovid is a loose paraphrase in prose. 
Nor were the heroic epistles of Ovid translated into verse till 
the year 1582*, by George Turberville. It is a proof that the 
classics were studied, when they began to be translated. 

It would be tedious and intricate to trace the particular imita- 
tions of the Italian poets, with which these anonymous poems 
abound. Two of the sonnets^ are panegyrics on Petrarch and 
Laura, names at that time familiar to every polite reader, and 
the patterns of poetry and beauty. The sonnet on The diverse 
and contrai'ie passio7is of the lover *^, is formed on one of Pe- 
trarch's sonnets, and which, as I have remarked before, was 
translated by sir Thomas Wyat^. So many of the nobility, and 
principal persons about the court, writing sonnets in the Italian 
style, is a circumstance which must have greatly contributed to 
circulate this mode of composition, and to encourage the study 
of the Italian poets. Beside lord Surrey, sir Thomas Wyat, 
lord Boleyn, lord Vaux, and sir Francis Bryan, already men- 

y Fol. 81. * Act V. Sc. i. Turberville's Ovid in the year 1567, (see 

* Fol. 89. Sect, xi.) and it was then printed by 

* [This is an oversight; since Mr. Henry Denham in 12mo. — Park.] 
Warton has recorded the appearance of ^ Fol. 74. * Fol. 107. «* Supr. p. 3 16. 
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tioned, Edmund lord Sheffield, createid a baron by king Edward 
the Sixth, and killed by a butcher in the Norfolk insurrecdon, 
is said by Bale to have written sonnets in the Italiai^ manner ^ 

I have been informed, that Henry lord Bemers translated 
some of Petrarch's sonnets ^. But this nobleman otherwise de- 
served notice here, for his prose works, which co-operated with 
the romantic genius and the gallantry of the age. He translated, 
and by the king^s command, Froissarfs chronicle, which was 
printed by Pinson in 1 523. Some of his other translations are 
professed romances. He translated from the Spanish, by desire 
of the lady of sir Nicholas Carew, The Castle of Love. 
From the French he translated, at the request qf the earl of 
Himtingdon, Sir Hugh of Bourdeaux, which became ex- 
ceedingly popular. And from the same language. The His- 
tory OF Arthur an Armorican knight Bale says ^, that he 
wrote a comedy called Ite in vineam^ or the Parable of the 
Vineyard, which was frequently acted at Calais, where lord 
Bemers resided, after vespers ''. He died in 1532. 

I have also been told, that the late lord Eglintoun had a 
genuine book of manuscript sonnets, written by king Henry the 
Eighth. There is an old madrigal, set to music by William 
Bird, supposed to be written by Henry, when he first fell in 
love with Anne Boleyn*. It begins, 

The eagles force subdues eche byrde that flyes. 
What metal can resyste the flamyng fyre ? 
Doth not the sunne dazle the cleareste eyes. 
And melt the yce, and make the froste retyre ? 

It appears in Bird's Psalmes, Songs, and Sonnets, printed 

* See Tanner Bibl. p, 668. Dugd. there was the "most goodliest Dbguii* 
Bar. iii. 386. [And Noble Authors, i. ingor Interlude in Latine,'* &c. CHaoir. 
277. edit. 1806. also Nevyll*s Letters of p. 539. edit. fol. 1615. But possibly 
Lord Sheffield, p. 61. 1582.— Park.] this may be Stowe*s way of naming and 

^ MSS. Oldys. describing a comedy of Plautus. See 

* Cent. ix. p. 706. supr. p. 188. 

^ Ath. Oxon. i. S3. It is not known, ' \ must not forget, that a taa^ is 

whether it was in Latin or English, ascribed to Anne Boleyn, but with little 

Stowe says, that in 1528, at Greenwich, probability, called her Complaivt. See 

after a grand tournament and banquet, Hawkins, Hist. Mus. iil. 32. y. 480. 
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with musical notes, in 161 1 ''. Poetry and music are congenial ; 
and it is certain, that Henry was skilled in musical composition. 
Erasmus attests, that he composed some church services * : and 
one of his anthems still continues to be performed in the choir 
of Christ-church at Oxford, of his foundation. It is in an ad- 
mirable style, and is for four voices. Henry, although a scho- 
lar, had little taste for the classical elegancies which now began 
to be known in England. His education seems to have been 
altogether theological : and, whether it best suited his taste or 
his interest, polemical divinity seems to have been his favorite 
science. He was a patron of learned men, when they humoured 
his vanities ; and were wise enough, not to interrupt his plea- 
sures, his convenience, or his ambition. 

• ^. See also NuoiE Antiq. ii.248. [And yard's legend of Jane Shore.— Park. ] 
It makes part of a stanza in Church- * Se^ Hawkins, H)ST. Mus. ii 583. 
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SECTION XL. 



X O these Songes and Sonnettes of uncertain Auctours, 
in Tottell's edition are annexed Songes written by N. G. * 
By the initials N. G. we are to understand Nicholas Grimoald*, 
a name which never appeared yet in the poetical biography of 
England. But I have before mentioned him incidentally **. He 
was a native of Huntingdonshire, and received the first part of 
his academical institution at Christ's college in Cambridge. 
Removing to Oxford in the year 1542, he was elected fellow of 
Merton College: but, about 1547, having opened a rhetorical 
lecture in the refectory of Christ-church, then newly founded, 
he was transplanted to that society, f which gave the greatest 
encouragement to such students as were distinguished for their 
proficiency in criticism and philology. The same year, he wrote 
a Latin tragedy, which probably was acted in the college, en- 
titled, Archipropheta, 52V^ Johannes Baptist a, TRAGCEDiii, 
that is. The Arch-prophet^ or Saint. John Baptist, a tragedy, 
and dedicated to the dean Richard Cox*^. In the year 1548**, 
he explained all the four books of Virgil's Georgics J in a regular 
prose Latin paraphrase, in the public hall of his college*^. He 
wrote also explanatory commentaries or lectures on the Andria 
of Terence, the Epistles of Horace, and many pieces of Cicero, 

■ They begin with fol. 113. Pelagius, had a copy of verses prefixed 

* [or Grimaold, according to Bamaby by Nicholas Grimoald of Merton col- 

Googe ; but Nicolas Grimalde is the lege. They might perhaps be writte n 

poet's own orthography.— Park.] earlier. — Park.] 

•» See supr. p. 167. [At this place the * Printed, Colon. 1548, 8vo. (See 

initials E.G. not N. G. are incidentally supr. p. 207.) [A MS. copyoccurt in 

mentioned : an error which, with many the British Museum, Bibl. Reg. 18. 

of our laureat*s minor hallucinations, A. xlvi.— >Park.] 
escaped the Argus eyes of Ritson.— *• 2 F.dM'i vi. 
Park. ] \[ And the Bucolics also, added Her« 

f [And yet in 1551, Turner's Prcser- bert in a MS. note.— Park.] 
vative or Triaclc against the Poyson of ' Printed at London in 1591. 8fa^ 
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perhaps for the same auditory. He translated Tully^s Offices 
into English. This translation, which is dedicated to the 
learned Thirlby bishop of Ely, was printed at London, 1553 ^ 
He also familiarised some of the purest Greek classics by 
English versions, which I believe were never printed. Among 
others was the Cyropjedia. Bale the biographer, and bishop of 
Ossory, says, that he turned Chaucer's Troilus into a play : 
but whether this piece was in Latin or English, we are still to 
seek : and tlie word Comedia^ which Bale uses on this occasion, 
is without precision or distinction. The same may be said of 
what Bale calls his Fame, a comedy. Bale also recites his System 
of Rhetoric for the use of Englishmen^, which seems to be the 
course of the rhetorical lectures I have mentioned. It is to be 
wished, that Bale, who appears to have been his friend^, and 
therefore possessed the opportunities of information, had given 
us a more exact and full detail, at least of such of Grimoald's 
works as are now lost, or, if remaining, are unprinted'. Un- 
doubtedly this is the same person, called by Strype one Grimboldj 
who was chaplain to bishop Ridley, and who was employed by 
that prelate, while in prison, to translate into English, Laurentio 
Valla's book against the fiction of Constantine's Donation, 
vvrith some other popular Latin pieces against the papists ^. In 
the ecclesiastical history of Mary's reign, he appears to have 
been imprisoned for heresy, and to have saved his life, if not 
his credit, by a recantation. But theology does not seem to 
have been his talent, nor the glories of martyrdom to have made 
any part of his ambition. One of his plans, but which never 
took effect, was to print a new edition of Josephus Iscanus's 
poem on the Trojan War, with emendations from the most 
correct manuscripts*. * 

' In octavo. Again, 1556.— 1558.— ^ See Strype's Cranmer, B. ill. ell. 

1574.— 1583. — 1596. p. 343. And Grinpal, 8. Fox, edit. L 

* Rhetorica in usum Britannorunu 1047. And Wood, Ath. Oxon. i. 178. 

^ Bale cites his comment, or para- ^ Bale, ubi supr. 

phrase on the first Eclogue of Virgil, * [ An epitaph on the death of Nico- 

addressed ad Amicum Joannem JBalcum, las Grimaold appeared in the very scarce 

viii. 99. poems of Barn. Googe, 1563, and lias 

' Titles of many others of his pieces been reprinted by Mr. Stevens in his 

may be seen in Bale, ubi supr. Account of Ancient Translations from 
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I have taken more pains to introduce this Nicholas Grimoald 
to the reader's acquaintance, because he is the second Knglish 
poet after lord Surrey, who wrote in blank-verse. Nor is it 
his only praise, that he was the first who followed in this new 
path of versification. To the style of blank-verse exhibited by 
Surrey, he added new strength, elegance, and modulation, hi 
the disposition and conduct of his cadencies, he often approaches 
to the legitimate structure of the improved blank-verse : but we 
cannot suppose, that he is entirely firee from those dissonandes 
and asperities, which still adhered to the general character and 
state of our diction*. 

In his poem on the Death of Marcus Tullius Cicero 
are these lines. The assassins of Cicero are said to relent, 

When 

They his bare neck beheld, and his hore heyres, 
♦ Scant could they hold the teares that forth gan burst, 
And almost fell fi'om bloody handes the swoords. 
Only the stern Herennius, with grym looke. 
Dastards, why stand you still ? he sayth : and straight 
Swaps off the head with his presumptuous yron. 
Ne with that slaughter yet is he not filld : 
Fowl shame on shame to hepe, is his deUte. 

Classic Authors. (I^eed's Shaksp. ii. And taken them for whom no man had 

114.) The following extract relates carde» 

more particularly to the person comme- And layde them lowe in decpe obU- 

morated. vious grounde. 



« Yf that wyt or worthy eloquens B"* Fortune favours fooles, as old 

Or leamyns deape could move him . . . **y®> 

[Death] to forbeare ; ^nd lets them lyve, and takes the wyse 

O Gbimaold, then thou hadste not yet awaye. — Fark. 

gon hence, • [It would seem from the following 

But here hadstsene full many an aged lines in Bamabe Googe*s poems, that 

ycare. Grimoald had, after Lord Surrey, tnos- 

i^e had the muses loste so fyne a floure, lated a portion of Virgil ; which the W- 

Nor had Minerva wept to leave thee so: shop of Dunkeld afterwards completed. 

If wysdome myght have fled the fataU « ^he noble H[enry] Haward^ once, 

Tu u^\ * * K iP A f That raught eternall fame, 

Thou hadste not yet ben suffred for i^Vitli mighty style did bryng a pecc 

*° S*'- Of VirgU*s worke in frame, 

A thousande doltysh geese we myght And Grimaold gave the lyke attempt, 

have sparde, And Douglas won the ball, 

. A thousande wydcs heads death might AVhose famouse wyt in Scottysh rynie 

have found, Had made an ende of all. '*«— Paek. ] 
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Wherefore the handes also dodi he off-smyte, 
Which durst Antonius' life so lifely paint 
Him, yelding strayned ghost™, from wellpn hye 
With lothly chere lord Phebus gan behold ; 
And in black clowde, they say, long hid his hed. 
The Latine Muses, and the Grayes^, they wept, 
And for his fall eternally shall wepe. 
And lo ! hart-persing Pitho °, strange to tell. 
Who had to him sufBsde both sense and wordes, 
When so he spake, and drest with nectar soote 
That flowyng toung, when his windpipe disclosde, 
Fled with her fleeyng friend ; and, out, alas ! 
Hath left the earth, ne will no more retume. p 

Nor is this passage unsupported by a warmth of ima^ation, 
and the spirit of pathetic poetry. The general cast of the whole 
poem shows, that our author was not ill qualiiied for dramatic 
composition. 

Another of Grimoald's blank-verse poems is on the death 
of Zoroas an Egyptian astronomer, who was killed in Alexan- 
der's first battle with the Persians*. It is opened with this 
nervous and animated exordium. 

Now clattering armes, now raging broyls of warre, 

Gan passe the noyes of dredfull trompetts clang **; 

Shrowded with shafts the heaven, with cloud of darts 

Covered the ayre. Against full-fatted buUes 

As forceth kindled yre the lyons keen, 

Whose greedy gutts the gnawing honger pricks, 

So Macedons against the Persians fare. "^ 

In the midst of the tumult and hurry of the battle, appears 

"* His constrained spirit. Steevens*s Shaksp. vii. 337. ed. 1803. 

" Graice, Greek. Park.] 

^ Peitbo, the goddess of persuasion. ^ The reader must recollect Shake- 

^ Fol. 117. speare*s 

u*/!!^ "l^ ^'T^^^rT^w?^^^^'^,^^ Lo"d larums, neighing steeds, and 
the Latin Akxandreis of Phibp GualUer trumpets clang. 

de Chatillon, bishop of Megala, who 
Nourished ill the thirteenth century. See ' Fol. 115. 
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the sage philosopher Zoroas : a classical and elegant descrip* 
tion of whose skill in natural science, forms a pleasing contrast 
amidst images of death and destruction ; and is inserted with 
great propriety, as it is necessary to introduce the history of his 
catastrophe. 

Shakyng her bloudy hands Bellone, among 
The Perses, soweth all kynde of cruel death. — 
Him smites the club ; him wounds far-striking bow ; 
And him the sling, and him the shinyng swoord. — 
Right over stood, in snow-white armour brave *, 
The Memphite Zoroas, a cunning clarke. 
To whom the heaven lay open as his boke : 
And in celestiall bodies he could tell 
The movyng, metyng, light, aspect, eclips, 
And influence, and constellacions all. 
What earthly chances would betide : what yere 
Of plenty ^ stord : what signe forwarned derth : 
How wintier gendreth snow : what temperature 
In the prime tide" doth season well the soyl. 
Why sommer bimis.: why autmnne hath ripe grapes: 
Whether the circle quadrate may become : 
Whether our tunes heavens harmony can yeld ^ : — 
What starre doth let^ the hurtfull sire^ to rage. 
Or him more milde what opposition makes : 
What fire doth qualify Mavorses ^ fire, &c. * 

Our astronomer, finding by the stars that he is destined to 
die speedily, chooses to be kiUed by the hand of Alexander, 
whom he endeavours to irritate to an attack, first by throwing 
darts, and then by reproachfiil speeches. 

— — — Shameful stain 
Of mothers bed ! Why losest thou thy strokes 
Cowards among? Tume thee to me, in case 

. • brave, is richly decked. * hinder. 

* with plenty. ^ spring, printemps. ^ Saturn. [Sirius.— Ritson.I 

^ Whether any music made by man * of Mavors, or tlie planet Man. 

can resemble tliat of the Spheres. ' Fol. 115. 
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Manhode there be so much left in thy hart : 
Come, fight with me, that on my helmet weare 
ApoUoes laurel, both for learnings laude. 
And eke for martial praise : that in my shielde 
The sevenfold sophie of Minerve contain. 
A match more meet, sir king, than any here. 

Alexander is for a while unwilling to revenge this insult on 
a man eminent for wisdom. 

The noble prince amoved, takes ruthe upon 
The wilful \vight; and with soft wordes, ayen : 

monstrous man, quod he, What so thou art ! 

1 pray thee live, ne do not with thy death 
This lodge of lore**, the Muses mansion marr. 
That treasure-house this hand shall never spoyl. 
My sword shall never bruse that skilfull braine, 
Long-gathered heapes of Science sone to spill. 
O how faire frutes may you to mortal men 
From WiSDOMES garden geve ! How many may. 
By you, the wiser and the better prove ! 

What error, what mad moode, what frenzy, thee 
Perswades, to be downe sent to depe Aveme, 
Where no arts florish, nor no knowledge 'vailes 
For all these sawes^? When thus the soverain sayd, 
Alighted Zoroas, &c.^ ■ 

I have a suspicion, that these two pieces in blank-verse, if 
not fragments of larger works, were finished in their present 
state, as prolusions, or illustrative practical specimens, for our 
author's course of lectures in rhetoric. In that case, they were 
written so early as the year 1547. There is positive proof, that 
they appeared not later than 1557, when they were first printed 
by Tottell. 

I have already mentioned lord Surrey's Virgil : and for the 
sake of juxtaposition, will here produce a third specimen * of 

^ his head. ^ lessons of wisdom, in Gascoigne's Steele Glass, 1576* and 

«* Fol. 115. 116. Aske's Elizabetha Triumphans, 1588. 

♦ [The intervening specimens appeared —Park. ] 
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early blank-verse, little known. In the year 1590, William 
Vallans published a blank-verse poem, entitled, A Tale op 
TWO SwANNES, whlch. Under a poetic fiction, describes the si- 
tuation and antiquities of several towns in Hertfordshire. The 
author, a native or inhabitant of Hertfordshire, seems to have 
been connected with Camden and other ingenious antiquaries 
of his age. I cite the exordium. 

When Nature, nurse of every living thing, 
Had clad her charge in brave and new aray ; 
The hils rejoyst to see themselves so fine : 
The fields and woods grew proud therof also : 
The medowes with their partie-colour'd coates. 
Like to the rainebow in the azurd skie, 
Gave just occasion to the cheerfull birdes 
With sweetest note to singe their nurse's praise. 
Among the which, the merrie nightingale 
With swete and swete, her breast again a thome, 
Ringes out all night, &c. * 

Vallans is probably the author of a piece much better known, 
a history, by many held to be a romance, but which proves the 
writer a diligent searcher into antient records, entided, ** The 
Honourable Prentice, Shewed in the Life and Death of 
Sir John Hawkewood sometime Prentice of London, inter- 
laced with the famous History of the noble Fitzwalter Lord 
of Woodham in Essex *^, and of the poisoning of his fidre 
daughter. Also of the merry Customes of Dunmowe, &c. 
Whereunto is annexed the most lamentable murther of Robert 
Hall at the High Altar in Westminster Abbey ^.^ 

The reader will observe, that what has been here said aboqt 
early specimens of blank-verse, is to be restrained to poems not 

'^ London, Printed by Roger Ward afterwards mentioned, in the rdfn of 

for John Sheldrake, mdxc. 4to. 3 sheets. Henry the Third. 

He mentions most of the Seats in Hert- ^ Tliere are two old editions, at Loo- 

fiordshire then existing, belonging to the don, in 1615, and 1616, both for Henrx 

queen and the nobility. See Hearne*s Gosson, in 5 sh. 4to. Tb^ luiTe only 

Lel. Itik. V. Pr. p. iv. seq. ed. 2. the author's initials W. V. See HearaCt 

f The founder of Dunmowe Priory, ut modo supr. iii. p. y. ii. p. xtI. 
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written for the stage. Long before Vallans's Two Swannes, 
many theatrical pieces in blank-verse had appeared ; the first 
of which is, The Tragedy of Gorboduc, written in 1561. 
The second is George Gascoigne's Jocasta, a tragedy, acted 
at Grays-inn, in 1566. George Peele had also published his 
tragedy in blank- verse of David and Bethsabe, about the 
year 1579^*. Hieronymo, a tragedy also without rhyme, was 
acted before 1590. But this point, which is here only transi- 
ently mentioned, will be more fiilly considered hereafter, in its 
proper place. We will now return to our author Grimoald. 

Grimoald, as a writer of verses in rhyme, yields to none of 
his cotemporaries, for a masterly choice of chaste expression, 
and the concise elegancies of didactic versification. Some of 
the couplets, in his poem in praise of Moderation, have all 
the smai'tness which marks the modern style of sententious 
poetry, and would have done honour to Pope's ethic epistles. 

The auncient Time commended not for nought 

The Mean. What better thyng can there be sought? 

In meane is vertue placed : on either side. 

Both right and left, amisse a man shall slide. 

Icar, with sire* hadst thou the midway flown, 

Icarian beck ^ by name no man [had] known. 

If middle path kept had proud Phaeton, 

No burning brand this earth had fallne upon. 

Ne cruel power, ne none so soft can raign : 

That kepes ^ a mean, the same shal stil remain. 

Thee, Julie"*, once did too much mercy spill: 

Thee, Nero stem, rigor extreem did kill. 

How could August '^ so many yeres well passe? 

Nor overmeek, nor overferse, he was. 

Worship not Jove with curious fansies vain, 

Nor him despise : hold right atween these twain. 

*» Shakespeare did not begin writing * Icarus, with thy father, 
for the stage till 1591. Jonson, about ^ strait, sea. ^ that which. 

1598. "™ Julius Cesar. ° Augustus Cesar. 
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No wastefull wight, no greedy goom is prayzd : 
Stands Largesse just in egall ballance payzd^. 
So Catoes meat surmountes Antonius chere. 
And better fame his sober fere hath here. 
Too slender building bad, as bad too grosseP ; 
One an eye sore, the other fells to losse. 
As medcines help in measure, so, god wot, 
By overmuch the sick their bane have got. 
Unmete, meesemes, to utter this mo wayes ; 
Measure forbids unmeasurable prayse. ^ 

The maxim is enforced with great quickness and variety of 
illustration : nor is the collision of opposite thoughts, which the 
subject so naturally affords, extravagantly pursued, or indulged 
beyond the bounds of good sense and propriety. The follow- 
ing stanzas on the Nine Muses are more poetical, and not 
less correct."* 

Imps* of king Jove and queue Remembrance, lo, 
The sisters nyne, the poets pleasant feres % 
Calliope doth stately stile bestow. 
And worthy praises paintes of princely peres. 

Clio in solem songes reneweth all day. 
With present yeres conjoyning age bypast. 
Delighteful talke loves comicall Thaley ; 
In fresh grene youth who doth like laurell last 

With voyces tragicall sowndes Melpomen, 
And, as with cheins, thaUured eare she bindes. 
Her stringes when Terpsichor doth touche, even then 
She toucheth hartes, and raigneth in mens mindes. 

Fine Erato, whose looke a lively chere 
Presents, in dancing keepes a comely grace. 
With semely gesture doth Polymnie stere, 
Whose wordes whole routes of rankes do rule in place. 

** poised. «i Fol. 113. ' Fol. 113. 

P thick, massy. • daughters. « companions. 
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Uranie, her globes to view all bent, 
The nmefold heaven observes with fixed face. 
The Wastes Euterpe tunes of instrument, 
With solace sweete, hence my heavie dumps to chase. 

Lord Phebus in the mids (whose heauenly sprite 
These ladies doth enspire) embraceth all. 
The Graces in the Muses weed, delite 
To lead them forth, that men in maze they fell. 

It would be impardonable to dismiss this valuable miscellany, 
without acknowledging our obligations to its original editor 
Richard Tottell : who deserves highly of English literature, for 
having collected at a critical period, and preserved in a printed 
volume, so many admirable specimens of antient genius, which 
would have mouldered in manuscript, or perhaps from their 
detached and fugitive state of existence, their want of length, 
the capriciousness of taste, the general depredations of time, 
inattention, and other accidents, would never have reached the 
present age. It seems to have given birth to two favorite and 
celebrated collections* of the same kind. The Paradise of 
Dainty Devises, and England's Helicon, which appeared 
in the reign of queen Elisabeth". 

* [Quere whether these collections have fought under Henry the Eighth in 

were not more immediately derived from the wars of France and Scotland. This 

" A gorgeous gallery of gallant Inven- edition of 1557, is not in quarto, as I 

tions,'*&c.andthe<* Phoenix Nest," both have called it by an oversight, but in 

reprinted in Heliconia, vol. 1. Park.] small duodecimo, and only with signa- 

" The reader will observe, that I have tures. It is not mentioned by Ames, 

followed the paging and arrangement of and I have seen it only among Tanner*s 

Tottell*s second edition in 1565. 12mo. printed books at Oxford. It has this 

In hb edition of 1557, there is much colophon. << Imprinted at London in 

confusion. A poem is there given to Flete Strete within I'emple barre, at the 

Grimoald, on the death of lady Mar- sygne of the hand and starre by Rich,^ 

garet Lee, in 1555. Also among Gri- Tottel, the fifte day of June. An. 1557. 

moald*s is a poem on Sir James Wil- Cum jnivUegio ad imprimendum solum*** 
ford, mentioned above, who appears to 
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JLT will not be supposed, that all the poets of the ragn of 
Henry the Eighth were educated in the school of PetrardL 
The graces of the Italian muse, which had been taught by 
Surrey and Wyat, were confined to a few. Nor were the beau- 
ties of the classics yet become general objects of imitation. 
There are many writers of this period who still rhymed cm, m 
the old prosaic track of their immediate predecessors, and never 
ventured to deviate into tiie modem improvements. The strain 
of romantic fiction Was lost; in the place of which, they did 
not substitute the elegancies newly introduced. 

I shall consider together, yet witiiout an exact observation of 
chronological order, the poets of the reign of Henry the EighA 
who form tiiis subordinate class, and who do not bear any maik 
of ^e character of the poetry which distinguishes this period. 
Yet some of these have their degree of merit; and, if they had 
not necessarily claimed a place in our series, deserve exami- 
nation. 

Andrew Borde, who writes himself Andreas Perforatus, 
with about as much propriety and as littie pedantry as Buchar 
tian calls one Wisehart Sophocardius, was educated at Win- 
chester and Oxford*; and is said, I believe on very slender 
proof, to have been physician to king Henry the Eightiu Hv 
Breviary of Health, first printed in 1547^ is dedicated to 



* See his Introduction to Know- William Mydilton, in 12mo, 

LEDGE, ut infr. cap. xxxv. therein he mentions his *< IntiodiictioA 

^ << Compyled by Andrewe Boordeof to Knowledge," as at that time printiiif 

Physicke Doctoure an Englysshe man. *' at old Rob. Copland's. But the dectict- 

It was reprinted by William Powell in tion of that to the Princess Mary is dated 

1552, and again in 1557. There was an 3 May 1542, and may be supposed to 

impressionbyT. East, 1587, 4to. Others have been printed soon after, though 

also in 1548, and 1575, which I have indeed it has no date of printii^. It wis 

never seen. The latest is by East in printed by Wm. Coplimd. See BU. 

1598, 4to. [This seems to have been West. No. 164S.-~Park.] 
printed, says Herbert, before 1547, by 
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the college of physicians, into which he had been incorporated. 
The first book of this treatise is said to have been examined 
and approved by the University of Oxford in 1546*=. He 
chiefly practised in Hampshire; and being popishly affected, 
ifras censured by Poyiiet, a Calvinistic bishop of Winchester, 
for keeping three prostitutes in his house, which he proved to 
be his patients^. He appears to have been a man of great su^ 
perstition, and of a weak and whimsical head : and having been 
once a Carthusian, continued ever afterwards to profess celi-^ 
bacy, to drink water, and to wear a shirt of hair. His thirst 
of knowledge, dislike of the reformation, or rather his unsettled 
disposition, led him abroad into various parts of Europe, which 
he visited in the medical character^. Wood says, that he was 
^ esteemed a noted poet, a witty and ingenious person, and an 
excellent physician." Heame, who has plainly discovered the 
origin of Tom Thumb, is of opinion, that this facetious prac- 
titioner in physic gave rise to the name of Merry Andrew, 
the Fool on the mountebank's stage. The reader will notper- 
hf^ be displeased to see that antiquary's reasons for this con«- 
jecture : which are at the same time a vindication of Borde's 
character, afford some new anecdotes of his life, and show that 
a Merry Andrew may be a scholar and an ingenious man. <^ It 
is observable, that the author [Borde] was as fond of tlieword 
JX>i.ENTYD, as of many other hard and uncooth words, as ain/ 
(^uick can be. He begins his Brbviary of Health, Egre^ 
gious doctours and Maysters of the eximious and archane science 
ofPhyncke, of your urbanite exasperate not your selve^ &c. But 
notwithstuiding this, will any one from hence infer or assert, 
duHt ihe author was either a pedant or a superficial scholar ? I 
lliink, upon due consideration^ he will judge the contrary. 
Dr. Borde was an ingenious man, and knew how to humour 
and please his patients, readers, and auditors. In his travells 
and visits, he often appeared fmd spoke in public : and would 

* At the end of vrbaxAi is this Note. ^ See Against Martin^ &c p. 48. 

** Here endeih the first boke Examined * [^< I have gone round Christendome 

in Ozforde in the yere of our Lorde and overthwart Christendome,'* says 

MCcccczLvi," kc, BordeinhisDietarieof Health.>~PARK.] 

2 a2 
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often frequent markets and fairs where a conflux of people used 
to get together, to whom he prescribed ; and to induce them 
to flock thither the more readily^ he would make kumorcm 
speeches, couched in such language as caused mirthj and &»»• 
derfuLly propagated his fame : and 'twas for the same end that 
he made use of such expressions in his Books, as would othei^ 
wise (the circumstances not considered) be very justly pro- 
nounced bombast. As he was versed in antiquity, he had words 
at command from old writers with which to amuse his hearers^ 
which could not fail of pleasing, provided he added at the same 
time some remarkable explication. For instance, if he told them 
that J6}ca$Y2$ was an old brass medal among the Greeks, the 
oddness of the word, would, without doubt, gain attention ; tbo 
nothing near so mucki as if withall he signified, that 'twas a 
brass medal a little bigger than an Obolus, that used to be pot 

in the mouths of persons that were dead. ^And withall, 

'twould itffect them the more, if when he spoke of such a brass 
medal, he signified to them, that brass was in old time lodnd 
upon as more honourable than other metals, which he migbt 
sctfely enough do, from Homer and his scholiast. Homer^s wcffds 
are &c. A passage, which without dxmbt Hieronymus Ma- 
gi us would have taken notice of in the fourteenth chapter of 
his Book De Tintinnabulis, had it occurred to his memory 
when in prison he was writing, without the help of books befixe 
him, that curious Discourse. 'Twas from the Doctor's method 
of using such speeches at markets and fairs, that in q/iertinus, 
those that imitated the like humorous. Jocose language were 
styled Merry Andrews, a term much in vogue on our stages ^'' 
He is supposed to have compiled or composed the Merbt 
Tales of the mad men of Gotham, which, as we are told by Wood, 
^^ in the reign of Henry the Eighth, and after, was accounted 
a book full of wit and mirth by scholars and gentlemen ^^ 
This piece, which probably was not without its temporary ri- 

* Heame*s Benedict. Abb. Tom. L outdate,butabout 1568, entitled, Mibb 

Pbjefat. p. .50. edit. Oxon. 1735. T Ai.i^srf the madmen cf Gatamfgatkati 

^ Ath. Oxon. i. 74. There is anedi- together by K, B.ofpl^ftiekedocUmr. Tht 

tion in duodecimo by Henry Wikes,with- oldestIhave8een,i8LoiidoD,1630^ISiiiOi 
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dicule, and which yet maintains a popularity in the nursery, 
wa§, I think, first printed by Wynkyn de Worde. Heame was, 
of opinion, that these idle pranks of the men of Gotham, a town 
in Lincolnshire, bore a reference to some customary law-tenures 
belonging to that place or its neighbourhood, now grown obso- 
lete ; and that Blount might have enriched his book on An- 
TiENT Tenures with these ludicrous stories. He is speaking 
of the political design of Reynard the Fox, printed by Caxton. 
•* It was an admirable Thing. And the design, being political, 
and to represent a wise government, was equally good. So 
little reason is there to look upon this as a poor despicable book. 
Nor is there more reason to esteem The Merry Tales of 
THE MAD Men of Gotham (which was much valued and cried 
up in Henry the eighth's time tho now sold at ballad-singers 
stalls) as altogether a romance : a certain skillfull person having 
told me more than once, that he was assured by one of Gotham^ 
that they formerly held lands there, by such Sports and Cus- 
toms as are touched upon in this book. For which reason, I 
think particular notice should have been taken of it in Blount's 
Tenures, as I do not doubt but there would, had that other^ 
Viise curious author been apprised of the matter. But 'tis strange 
to see the changes that have been made in the book of Reynard 
THE Fox, from the original editions ? ! " 

Borde's chief poetical work is entitled, " The first Boke of 
the Introduction of Knowledge, the which doth teach a 
man to speake parte of al maner of languages, and to knowe 
the usage and fashion of al maner of countryes : and for to 
knowe Uie most parte of al maner of coynes of money, the whych 
is currant in every region. Made by Andrew Borde of phisyk 
doctor.'* It was printed by the Coplands, and is dedicated to 
the king's daughter the princess Mary. The dedication is dated 
firom Montpelier, in the year 154?2. The book, containing 
thirty-nine chapters, is partly in verse and partly in prose; with 
wooden cuts prefixed to each chapter. The first is a satire, as 

• Hearae*s Not. et Spicileg. ad Gul. Neiibrig. vol. iii. p. 744. See also Be- 
KEDiCT. Abb. ut supr. p. 54. 
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it appears, on the fickle nature of an Englishmtui: the symbo- 
lical print prefixed to this chapter, exhibitijig a naked man, with 
a pair of sheers in one hand and a roll oi cloth in die oth^r, not 
determined what sort of a coat he shall order to be made^ has 
more humour, than any of the verses which follow \ Nor is 
the poetry destitute of humour only ; but of every embellisli- 
ment, both of metrical arrangement and of expression* Borde 
has all the baldness of allusion, and barbarity of versification, 
belonging to Skeltcm, without his strokes of satire and severity. 
The foUowing lines, part of the Englishman's speech, will not 
prejudice tiie reader in his favour. 

What do I care, if all the world me faile ? 

I will have a garment reach to my taile. 

Then am I a minion *, for I weare the new guise, 

The next yeare after I hope to be wise, 

Not only in wearing my gorgeous aray. 

For I will go to learning a whole summers day. 

In the seventh chapter, he gives a fantastic account of his tra- 
vels ', and owns, that his metre deserves no higher appellation 
tiian ri/7ne dogrell. But this delineation of the fickle Englishman 
is perhaps to be restricted to the circumstances of the author's 
age, without a respect to the national character : and, as Borde 
was a rigid catholic, there is a probability, notwithstanding in 
other places he treats of natural dispositions, that a satire is de- 
signed on the laxity of principle, and revolutions of opinion, 
which prevailed at the reformation, and the easy compliance of 
many of his changeable countrymen with a new religion fiv 
lucrative purposes. 

^ Harrison, in his Descbiption op and the shorte French breecJie^*' && 

England, having mentioned this work B. ii. ch. 9. p. 172. 

by Borde, adds, *< Suche is our mutabi- * [A young fashionable oourtiiar. Sm 

litie, that to daie there is none [equal] a print of French mignont in Moiit£n> 

to the Spanish guise, to morrow the con*s Antiquities*— Ashbt.] 

French toies are most fine and delectable^ * Prefixed to which, is a woodftB cnl 

yer [ere] long no such apparel as that of the author Borde, standing in a lort 

which is after the Almtdne fashion : by of pew or stall, under a canopy, bdhkei 

and by the Turkish maner otherwise the in an academical gown, a laurel-cnifini 

Morisco gowns, the Barbarian sieves, the on his head, with a boc^ befiMne 

mandilion wome to Collie Weston ward, a desk. 
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■ I transprijbe the character of the Welshman, chiefly biecause 
h^spea)£3Pfhi$harp. 

I am a Welshman, and do dwel m Wales, 

I have loved to serche budgets, and looke in males : 

I love not to labour, to delve, n6r to dyg. 

My fyngers be lymed lyke a lyme-twyg. 

And wherby ryches I do not greatly set, 

Syth all hys [is] fysshe that cometh to the net. 

I am a gentylman, and come of Brutes blood. 

My name is ap Ryce, ap Davy, ap Flood : 

I love our Lady, for I am of hyr kynne, 

He tJiat doth not love her, I beshrewe his chynne. 

My kyndred is ap Hoby, ap Jenkin, ap Goffe, 

Bycause I go barelegged, I do catch the coffe, 

Bycause I do go barelegged it is not for pryde, 

I have a gray cote, my body for to hyde. 

I do love cwmse boby\ good rosted cheese, 

And swysshe metheglyn I loke for my fees. 

And yf I have my Harpe, I care for no more. 

It is my treasure, I kepe it m store. 

For my harpe is made of a good mare's skyn. 

The strynges be of horse heare, it maketh a good dyn. 

My songe, and my voyce, and my harpe doth agree, 

Much lyke the bussing of an homble bee : 

Yet in my country I do make pastyme 

In tellyng of prophyces which be' not in ryme. ' 

I have before mentioned "A ryght pleasant and meny History 
<rf the Mylner of Abington "*, with his wife and his faire 
daughter, and of two poor scholars of Cambridge" a meagre 

^ That hi toasted cheese^ ne^ men- the cathedrall church of Saint Andrews, 

A^ned. is the fairest and the greatest jMiyre of 

' Ch. ii. In tiie prose description of orgyn^ [organs] in al Chrystendomey in 

y^^ifi^hR says, there are many beautiful the whidi onrins be many instrumentes 

ffini^ sbroojLg castles staxiding yet. << The and ▼yces devices] as pians [giants] 

casfek and the countre of Wales, and heads and starres, the which dodi move 

tbepeopleof Wales, be much lyke to the and wagge with their jawes and efs 

eastels and the country of the people of [eyes] as fast as the pwyer playeth.** 

Castyle and Biscayn." In describing ch. xxiii. 

Gascopy, he says, that at Bordeaux, ^ in "A village near Cambridge. 
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epitome of Chaucer's Miller's Tale. In a blank leaf of the 
Bodleian copy, this tale is said by Thomas Newton of Cheshire^ 
an elegant Latin epigrammatist of the reign of queen Elisabeth, 
to have been written by Borde'^. He is also supposed to have 
published a collection of silly stories called Scooin's Jests, 
sixty in number. Perhaps Shakespeare took his idea from this 
jest-book, that Scogan was a mere buffoon, where he says that 
Falstaffe, as a juvenile exploit, " broke Scogan's head at the 
court-gate °." Nor have we any better authority, than this 
publication by Borde, that Scogan was a graduate in the uni- 
versity, and a jester to a king p. Heame, at the end of Be- 
nedictus Abbas, has printed Borde's Itinerary, as it may be 
called ; which is little more than a string of names, but is quoted 
by Norden in his Speculum Britanni^e **. Borde's circula- 
tory peregrinations, in the quality of a quack-doctor, might 
have famished more ample materials for an English topography. 
Beside the Breviary of Health, mentioned above, and which 
was approved by the university of Oxford, Borde has left the 
Dietarie of Health, reprinted in 1576, the Promptuarie 
OF Medicine, the Doctrine of Urines, and the Principles 
OF Astronomical Prognostications ' : which are proo& of 
attention to his profession, and shew that he could somedmes 
be serious *• But Borde's name would not have been now re- 

" See supr. vol. ii. p. 267. See Tyrwhitt*8 Chaucxk, vol. ▼. Air 

° Sec P. Hen. iv. Act iiL Sc. ii. Account, &c. p. xx. And compare what 

' It is hard to say whence Jonson got I have said of Scogan, supr. vol. ii. p. 

his account of Scogan, Masque of tbb 446. [where Mr. Ritson's correction of 

Fortunate Isles, vol. iv. p. 192. this passage is given.] Drayton, in the 

.Merefool. Skogan? What was he? Preface to his Eclogues, says, "the 

Johphkl, O, a fine gentleman, and a Colin Clout of Skoooan under Henry 

Master of Arts ^c seventh is pretty.** He must meta 

Of Henry the Fourth*s time, that made Skelton. 

disguises ^ Pag. 13. Middlesex, i. P. 

For the king*s sones, and writ in balad- r y^ PHncypUs of Astronomy tkt 

. .,'^■^11 whiche diligently perscrutyd is in a maner 

^*^ ? ^, n I- !•!_ 1 '^ prognosHcaa/on to the worUles ende. Is 

Merefod, But wrote he hke a genUe- thirteen chapters. For R. Copland^ 

^^'^ • - • 1 1« without date, '12mo. It is among biibop 

JoApAie^Inrhyme,finetinkbng rhyme, lore's collection at Cambri^ with 

,^. and flowand verse, some oUier of Borde's books. 

With now and then some sense ; and he , ^ »x « 

was paid for't, . See Ames, Hist. Punt. p. I5J. 

Regafded and rewarded, which few poets *"***• P* '^^^* 
Are now adays* 
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membered, had he wrote only profound systems in medicine 
and astronomy. He is known to posterity as a buffoon, not as 
a philosopher. Yet, I think, some of his astronomical tracts 
have been epitomised and bound up with Erra Pater's AUnanacs. 
Of Borde's numerous books, the only one that can afford 
any degree of entertainment to the modem reader, is the Die- 
TARJE OF Helthe : where, giving directions as a physician, 
concerning the choice of houses, diet, and apparel, and not 
suspecting how little he should instruct, and how much he might 
amuse, a curious posterity, he has preserved many anecdotes of 
the private life, customs, and arts, of our ancestors ^ This 
work is dedicated to Thomas duke of Norfolk, lord treasurer 
under Henry the Eighth. In the dedication, he speaks of his 
being called in as a physician to sir John Drury, the year when 
cardinal Wolsey was promoted to York ; but that he did not 
chuse to prescribe without consulting doctor Buttes, the king's 
physician. He apologises to the duke, for not writing in the 
ornate phraseology now generally affected. He also hopes to 
be excused, for using in his writings so many wordes of mirth : 
but this, he says, was only to make your grace merrie, and be- 
cause mirth has ever been esteemed the best medicine. Borde 
must have had no small share of vanity, who could think thus 
highly of his own pleasantry. And to what a degree of taste 
and refinement must our antient dukes and lords treasurers 
have arrived, who could be exhilarated by the witticisms and 
the lively language of this facetious philosopher ? 

*■ In his rules for building or planning it, and to be oflen scowered. An Orchard 

a iHouse, he supposes a quadrangle, llie of sundry fruits is convenient t but he 

C^te-house, or Tower, to be exactly op- rather recommends a Garden filled with 

pofiite to the Portico of the Hall. The aromatic herbs. In the Garden a Pool 

Privy Chamber to bc^ annexed to the or two, for fish. A Park fiUed with deer 

Chamber of State. A Parlour joining and conies. " A Dove-house also is a 

to the Buttery and Pantry at the lower necessary thyng about a mansyon-place. 

end of the Hall. The Pastry -house and And, among other thynges, a Fayre of 

Xiarder annexed to the Kitchen. Many BvUes is a decent thynge ^aouX a man- 

of the chambers to have a view into the syon. And otherwhyle, for a great man 

Chapel. In the outer quadrangle to be necessary it is for to passe his tyme with 

& stable, but only for h(yrses of pleasure, bowles in an aly, when al this is finished. 

The stables, dairy, and slaughter-house, and the mansyon replenished with im- 

to be a quarter of a mile from the house, plements.** Ch. iv. Sign. C. ii. Dedica- 

The Moat to have a spring falling into tion dated 1542[7]. 
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John Bale, a tolerable Latin classic, and m man&kt bragnir 
{^er, before his conversion from popery, aful his gdvancemqil 
to the bishoprick of Ossory by king Edward thje j^xtb) con- 
posed many scriptairal interludes, chi^y from incid^t9 dl^ 
New Testament They are, t}ie Life of Saint John tlie Bap- 
tist, written in 1538*. Christ in his twelfth year. BeptisBH 
and Temptation. The Resurrecticm of Lazarus. Th^ Coimial 
of the Highrpriests. Simon the Leper. Our Lord's Samper, 
and the Washing of the feet of his Disciples. Christ's Burial 
and Resurrection. The Passion of Christ The Comedie of 
the three Laws of Nature, Moses, and Christ, corrupted by 
the Sodomites, Pharisees, and Papists, printed by Nichdas 
Bamburgh in 1538 : and so popular, that it was repriiited by 
Colwell in 1562^. God's Promises to Man^. Our author, 
in his Voccuyon to the Bishoprick of Ossory^ informs us, that 
his Comedy of John the Baptist, and his Teagedt of God's 
Promises, were acted by the youths upon a Sunday, at the 
market cross of Kilkenny^. Whatshall we think dT the stat% 
I will not say c^ the stage, but of common sense, whai these 
deplorable dramas cpuld be endured? of an age, vihtsa the 
Bible was profimed and ridiculed from a principle of pietj? 
But the fashion of acting mysteries appears to have eicpired 
with this writer. He is said, by himself, to have writt^i a 
book of Hymns, and another of jests and tales : and to have 
translated the tragedy of Pammachius^; the same perhaps 
which was acted at Christ's college in Cambridge in 1544, aod 
afterwards laid befcH'e the privy council as a libel on the refor- 
mation*. A low vein of abusive burlesque, which had moire 
virulence than humour, seems to have been one of Bale's ta- 
lewts : two of his pamphlets against the papists, all whom he 
considered as monks, are entitled the Mass of the Glutton8, 

* [See Harleian Miscell. toI. i.-> ' FoL 24. [Still acted at the iimiImI- 

Pa&k.] . cross of Bury, but not on a Sunday.— 

" Boithinqiiarto. At the end is ^A)ng Ashbt.] 

of Benedichis, compiled by Johan Bale. ^ Cent. viii. 100. p. 702. And ¥«r- 

^ This was written in 1538. And first faeiden, p. 149. 

]printed under the name of a Tragedi£ * See supr. p. 205. Bale saya, « FuH 

or Interlude, by Charlewood, 1577. 4to. macbii tnigcedias transtulL *' 
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and the Alcoran of the Prelates^. Next to exposing the 
impostures of popery, literary history was his &vorite pursuit: 
and his most celebrated performance is his account of the 
British writers. But this work, perhaps originally undertaken 
by Bale as a vehicle of his sentimaits in religion, is not only 
foil of misrepresentations and partialities, arising from his re- 
ligious prejudices, but of general inaccuracies, proceeding from 
negligence or misinformation. Even those more antient Lives 
which he transcribes from Leland's commentary on the same 
subject, are often interpolated with false facts, and impertinently 
marked with a misapplied zeal for reformation. He is angry 
with many authors, who flourished before the thirteenth century, 
for being catholics. He tells us, that lord Cromwell frequently 
screened him from the fury of the more bigotted bishpps, on 
accoimt of the comedies he had published **• But whether plays 
in particular, or other compositions, are here to be understood 
by comedies, is uncertain. 

Brian Anslay, or Annesley, yeoman of the wine cellar to 
Henry the Eighth about the year 1520, translated a popular 
French poem into English rhymes, at the exhortation pf the 
genile earl of K^nt, called the Citie of Dames [Ladyes*], in 
three books. It was printed in 1521, by Henry Pepwell, whose 
prologue prefixed begins with these unpromising lines, 

So now of late came into my custode 
This forseyde book, by Brian Anslay, 
Yeoman of the seller with the eight king Henry. 

Another translates* of French into English, much about the 
same time, is Andrew Chertsey. In the year 1520, Wynkyn 
de Wprde printed a book with this title, partly in prose and 
partly in vers^ Here folcmeih the passyon (jf our lord Jem 
Crist translated out of French into Englt/sch by Andrew Chertsey 
gentleman the yere of our lord mdxx. ^ I will give two stan^a^; 

* Ibid. des Dames,'* by CbrisUan of Ffse. 
b « Ob editas Comcedias." Ubi supr. Hist. Sketch, ii. 20.— Parx.] 

* [Difr. ElUs conjectures this to be a ^ %vl quarto, 
translation of the " Tresor de la Cit^ 
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of Robert Copland's prologue, as it records the diligence, and 
some other performances, of this very obscure writer. 

The godly use of prudent-wytted men 
Cannot absteyn theyr auncyent exercise. 
Recorde of late how besiley with hi§ pen 
The translator of the sayd treatyse 
Hath him indevered, in most godly wyse, 
Bokes to translate, in volumes large and fayre. 
From French in prose, of goostly exemplaire. 

As is, \heJloure of Gods commaundementSy 
A treatyse also called Lucydarye^ 
With two other of the secyn sacraments^ 
One of cristen men the ordinary y 
The seconde the craft to lyve well and to dye. 
With dyvers other to mannes lyfe profytable, 
A vertuose use and ryght commendable. 

The FUmre of God^s Commaundements was printed by Wynkyn 
de Worde, in folio, in 1521. A print of the author's arms, 
with the name Chkrtsey, is added. The Lucydayre is trans- 
lated from a favorite old French poem called Li Uusidaire. 
This is a translation of the Elucidarium, a large work in dia- 
logue, containing the sum of christian theology, by some attri- 
buted to Anselm archbishop of Canterbury in the twelfth cen- 
tury^. Chertse/s other versions, mentioned in Copland's pro- 
logue, are from old French manuals of devotion, now equally 
forgotten. Such has been the fate of volumes fayre and large ! 
Some of these versions have been given to George Ashby, clerk 
of the signet to Margaret queen of Henry the Sixth, who wrote 
a moral poem for the use of their son prince Edward, on the 
Active policy qfaprince^ finished in the author's eightieth year. 
The prologue begins with a compliment to " Maisters Gower, 
Chaucer, and Lydgate," a proof of the estimation which that 
celebrated triumvirate still continued to maintain. I believe 

^ Wynkyn de Worde printed. Here darye. With wooden cuts. No date. 
hegynnetk a lytell treatyse called the Lj/cy^ In quarto. 
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it was never printed. But a copy, with a small mutilation at the 
end, remains among bishop More's manuscripts at Cambridge *• 
In the dispersed library of the late Mr. William Collins, I 
saw a thin folio of two sheets in black letter, containing a poem 
in the octave stanza, entitled, Fabyl's Ghoste, printed by 
John Rastell in the year 1533. The piece is of no merit; and 
I should not perhaps have mentioned it, but as the subject serves 
to throw light on our early drama. Peter Fabell, whose appa- 
rition speaks in this poem, was called The Merrie Devil of 
Edmonton^ near London. He lived in the reign of Henry the 
Seventh, and was buried in the chiurch of Edmonton. Weever, 
in his Antient Funeral Monuments, published in 1631, 
says under Edmonton, that in the chiurch " lieth interred 
under a seemlie tombe without inscription, the body of Peter 
Fabell, as the report goes, upon whom this fable was fathered, 
that he by his wittie devises beguiled the devill. Belike he 
was some ingenious-conceited gentleman, who did use some 
sleighte trickes for his own disportes. He lived and died in 
the raigne of Henry the Seventh, saith the booke of his merry 
Pranks *^." The book of Fabell's Merry Pranks I have never 
seen. But there is an old anonymous comedy, written in the 
reign of James the First, which took its rise from this merry 
magician. It was printed in 1617, and is called the Merry 
Devil of Edmonton, as it hath been sundry times acted by his 
majesties se^'vants at the Globe on the Banke-side^, In the 
Prologue, Fabell is introduced, reciting his own history.* 

Tis Peter Fabell a renowned schoUer, 

Whose fame hath still beene hitherto forgot 

By all the writers of this latter age. 

In Middle-sex his birth, and his aboade. 

Not full seauen mile from this great famous citty : 

That, for his fame in 'slights and magicke won. 

Was cald the Merry Fiend of Edmonton. 

* MSS. More, 492. It begins, f Pag. 534. 
** Right [highl and myghty prince and ' in quarto, Lond. 
my ryght good lorde." 
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If any heere make doubt of such a name, 

In Edmonton yet fresh vnto this day, 

Fixt in the wall of that old ancient church 

His monument remaineth to be scene : 

His memory yet in the mouths of men, 

That whilst he liu'd he could deceiue the deuill. 

Imagine now, tliat whilst he is retirde, 

From Cambridge backe vnto his tiatiue home. 

Suppose the silent sable visage iiight, 

Casts her blacke curtaine ouer all the world. 

And whilst he sleepes within his silent bed, 

ToyPd with the studies of the passed day : 

The very time and howre wherein that spirite 

That many yeares attended his command ; 

And oftentimes 'twixt Cambridge aiid that towne. 

Had in a minute borne him throi^h the ayre, 

By composition 'twixt the fiend and him. 

Comes now to claime the scholler for his due. 

Behold him here laid on his restlesse couch. 

His fatall chime prepared at his head^ i 

His chamber guarded with these sable slights, 

And by him stands that necromantick chaire, 

In which he makes his direfull inuocations. 

And binds the fiends that shall obey his will. 

Sit with a pleased eye vntiU you know 

The commicke end of our sad tragique show. 

The play is without absurdities, and the author Vras evidently 
an attentive reader of Shakespeare. It has nothing, except the 
machine of the chime, in common with Fabyll's Ghoste. 
Fabell is mentioned in our chronicle-histories, and, from his 
dealings with the devil, was commonly supposed to be a 
friar ^ 

In the year 1537, Wilfrid Holme, a gentleman of Hunting 
ton in Yorkshire, wrote a poem called TTie Fall and evil Success 

^ See also Norden's Si>eculum Bri- p. 18. And Fuller's Worthijc8» Mi»- 
TAMNiiBy written in 1596. Middlesex, dlesbx, p. 186. edit« Ibl. 1669. 
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of Rebellion. It is a dialogue between Ekigland and the author, 
on the commotions i*aised in the northern oounfies on account 
of the reformation in 1537^ under CromwelPs administration. 
It was printed at London in 1573. Alliteration is here carried 
to the most ridiculous excess: and from the constraint of ad- 
hering inviolably to an identity of initials, from an affectation 
of coining prolix words from the Ladn^ and from a total igno- 
rance of prosodical harmony, the author has produced one of 
the most obscure, roughs and unpleasing pieces of versification 
in our language. He seems to have been a disciple of Skelton. 
The poem, probably from its political reference, is mentioned 
by HoUinshed*. Bale, who overlooks the author^s poetry iii 
his piety, thinks that he has learnedly and perspicuously dis- 
cussed the absurdities of popery*^. 

One Charles Bansley, about the year 1540, wrote a rhjrming 
satire on the pride and vices of women nam a days. I know 
n6t if the first line will tempt the reader to see more. 

" Bo peep, what have we spied ! " 

It was printed in quarto by Thomas Rainolde ; but I do not 
find it among Ames*s books of that printer, whose last piece is 
dated 1555. Of equal reputation is Christopher Goodwin, 
who wrote the Mayden's Dreme, a visioh without imagina- 
tion, printed in lg4?2^, and The Chance of the dolorus 
LfOVER, a lamentable story without pathos, printed in 1520°*. 
With these two may be ranked, Richard [Thomas] Feylde, 
or Field, author of a poem printed in quarto by Wynkyn de 
Worde, called A Contraversye betwene a Lover and a 
Jaye. The prologue be^ns 

Thoughe laureate poetes in olde antyquyte. 

I must not forget to observe here, that Edward Haliwell, 
admitted a fellow of King^s college Cambridge in 1532, wrote 
the Tragedy of Dido, which was acted at saint Paul's school 

« Chron. iii. p. 978. * ix. 22. *" In 4to. IV. « Upqn 8 certain tyme 

» In 4to. Pr. « Behold you young la- as it befelL*' 
dies of high parentage.** 
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in London, under the conduct of the very learned master John 
Rightwise, before cardinal Wolsey". But it may be doubted, 
whether this drama was in English. Wood says, that it was 
written by Rightwise °. One John Hooker, fellow of Magda- 
lene college Oxford in 1535, wrote a comedy called by Wood 
PiscATOR, or The Fisher caught^. But as latinity seems to 
have been his object, I suspect this comedy to have been in 
Latin, and to have been acted by the youth of his college. 

The &naticisms of chemistry seem to have remained at least 
till the dissolution of the monasteries. William* Blomefield, 
otherwise Ratdesden, born at Bury in Suffolk, bachelor in 
physic, and a monk of Bury-abbey, was an adventurer in quest 
of the philosopher's stone. While a monk of Bury, as I pre- 
sume, he wrote a metrical chemical tract, entitled, Blome- 
field's Blossoms, or the Campe of Philosophy. It is a 
vision, and in the octave stanza. It was originally written in 
the year 1530, according to a manuscript that I have se«i: 
but in the copy printed by Ashmole% which has some few im- 
provements and additional stanzas, our author says he b^an 
to dream in 1557'. He is admitted into the camp of philo- 
sophy by Time, through a superb gate which has twelve locks. 
Just within the entrance were assembled all the true philoso- 
phers from Hermes and Aristotle, down to Roger Bacon, and 
the canon of Bridlington. Detached at some distance, appear 
those unskilful but specious pretenders to the transmutation of 
metals, lame, blind, and emaciated, by their own pernicious 
drugs and injudicious experiments, who defrauded king Henry 
the Fourth of immense treasures by a counterfeit elixir. Among 
other wonders of this mysterious region, he sees the tree of 
philosophy, which has fifteen different buds, bearing fifteen 
different fruits. Afterwards Blomefield turning protestant, did 

" See supr. p. 2^9. ful whether his name was not Mtlks.— 

® Compare Tanner, Bibl. pag. 632. Park.] 

372. Ath. Oxon. i. 17. 'See Stanz. 5. 

^ Ath. Oxon. i. 60. 'See Ashmole*s Theatrum Cbimi- 

[• From Ashmole's notes onTheatrum cum, p. 305. 478. 
Chemicum 1652, p. 478, it seems doubt- 
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not renounce his chemisti^ with his religion, for he app^s to 
have dedicated to queen Elisabeth another system of occult 
science, entitled. The Rule of Life, or the fifth.Essbnce, 
with which her majesty must have been highly edified'. 

Although lord Surrey and some pthers so far deviated, from 
the dullness of the times, as to copy the Italian poets, the same 
taste does not seem to have uniformly influenced all the nobi- 
lity of the court of king Henry the Eighth who were fond of 
writing verses. Henry Parker, lord Morley, who died an old 
man in the latter end of that reign, was educated in the best 
literature which our universities afforded. Bale mentions his 
Tragedies and Comedies, which I suspect to be nothing more 
than grave mysteries and moralities, and which probably would 
not now have been lost, had they deserved to live. He men- 
tions also his Rhymes, which I will not suppose to have been 
imitations of Petrarch ^ Wood says, that " his younger years 
were adorned with all kinds of superficial learning, especially 
with dramatic poetry, and his elder with that which was di- 
vine"." It is a stronger proof of his piety than his taste, that 
he sent, as a new year's gifl to the princess Mary, Hampole's 
Commentary upon seven of the first penitential Psalms. 
The manuscript, with his epistle prefixed, is in the royal ma- 
nuscripts of the British Museum^. Many of Morley's trans- 
lations, being dedicated either to king Henry the Eighth, or 
to the princess Mary, are preserved in manuscript in the same 
royal repository*. They are chiefly from Solomon, Seneca, 
Erasmus, Athanasius, Anselm, Thomas Aquinas, and Paulus 
Jovius. The authors he translated show his track of reading. 
But we should not forget his attention to the classics, and that 
he translated also TuUy's Dream of Scipio, and three or four 
lives of Plutarch, although not immediately from the Greek y. 
He seems to have been a rigid catholic, retired and studious. 

• MSS. More, autograph. 430. Pr. '^ MSS. 18. B. xxi. 

•' Althoughe, most redoubted, sufFran * But see WSS. Grbsham. 8. 

lady." See Fox, Martyr, edit. i. p. 479. ^ See MSS. (Bibl. Bodl.) Laud. H, 

' Script. Brit. par. p. st. 103. 17. MSS. Bibl. Reg. 17 D. 2 — 17 D. 

" Ath. Oxon. i. 52. xi.— 18 A. ll. And Walpole, Ror. and 

voir. 111. 2 B 
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His dedaratioii, or psr^hrase, on tfie ninety-fourth Fsa^ 
vas printed by Berthelette id 1539. A theological canameiBf 
tary by a lord, was too curious and important a producti<Hi to 
be Delected l^ our first printers. 

Nox Aimi. L p. £19. leq, [p. 313. of Atb. Oion. by Mr. Blin, toL L coL 
Hi. Puk's editum, irtiacaipecinienDf IIT. and ihe Brit. BifaliD{rapli«r,<gL<. 
bii poctty ii giTCD. Sea alip Wood'i p. 107.] 
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SECTION XLII. 



J OHN Heywood, commonly called the epigrammatist, was 
beloved and rewarded by Henry the Eighth for his buffoone- 
ries*. At leaving the university, he commenced author, and 
was countenanced by sir Thomas More for his facetious dispo-, 
sition. To his talents of jocularity in conversation, he joined 
a skill in music, both vocal and instrumental. His merriments 
were so irresistible, that they moved even the rigid muscles of 
queen Maryf ; and her sullen solemnity was not proof against 

* [From having been termed civis as face, saith of her thus in much do-* 
LomUtiensis by Bale, he has been con- qucnt phrase. 

sidered as a native of London by Pitts, (jiyg pi^ge ye ladyes all, bee gone, 

Fuller, Wood, Tanner, and by the edi- Shewe not your selves ait all, 

tors of the New Biog. Diet, in 1798. For why? behoulde ther^ cometh one 

Langbaine, and after him Gildon, con- Whose face yours all blanke shall. 

l^Z^l^^^'^'^^^Z *^** ^^li^^^'^i The eulogist then proceeds to describe 
at North M,ms, Herts; and Mr. Reed ^^ ^^^^^ attraction of her looks, the 
has followed up this report m Biog. j,,^^. ^ ^^ ^^^ j.^^j ^^^^^ 

S^r;j L ^""^ w Z^' fr* 1 % nance, L wit aid gravity, theWrtfi and 
That North Mims had been Ae place of ^^^ ^^ ^^ ^J^ ^^ ^^^^ ^^ 

his residence if not of his naUwty, may ^^ J^,^ ^^^^ .^ ^^^ character. 

be deduced from the following hnes m ^. . ^as taken when the nrin-. 

Thalias Banquet 1 620,by Hen. Peacham. ^ picture was taKen wnen ine pnn^ 

xu<ux<» x^,^xiiA^i.xvj^,^y xx^u. * covuoiu. ^ggg ^^^^ eighteen ; and consequently m 

I thinke the place* that gave me first my theyearl534. Part of the above poem: 

l^jjth, '^^ printed among the son^ and son- 

The genius had of epigram and mirth ; nets of Uncertain Authors m Tottefl's 

There famous More did his Utopia early miscellany, and has been mserted 

•vmte by ^i** W<u^n at p. 332, with high com- 

And there came Heywoods Epigrams to mendation of the unsuspected vmter, 

jfglit. Park.] Two ballads by Heywood printed in 

1554 and 1557 are preserved in the ar- 

f [Heywood evinced his attachment chives of the Society of Antiquaries, 

to this princess long before her ascent to The former was written on the marriage 

the throne, as appears from a copy of of Philip and Mary; the latter, on the 

verses preserved in Hari. MSt 1703, traitorous taking of Scarborough castle, 

entitled, <* A Description ofa most noble Both have been reprinted in vol. ii. of 

Ladye, advewed by John Heywoode a Supplement to the Harleian MisceU 

presently; who advertisinge her yeares lany.— Park.] 

* " North Mimmes in Herts, neere to Saint Albans." Sir Thomas More must 
have had a seat in that neighbourhood, says Dr. Bcrkcnhout. His admiration of 
Heywood*s repartees is noticed in Dod's Church History, vol. i. p. 369. 

2 B 2 
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his songs, his rhymes, and his jests*. He is said to have been 
often invited to exercise his arts of entertainment and pleasantry 
in her presence, and to have had the honour to be constantly 
admitted into her privy-chamber for this purpose*. 

Notwithstanding his professional dissipation, Heywood ap- 
pears to have lived comfortably under the smiles of royal pa^ 
tronage. What the Faiky Queen could not procure for 
Spenser from the penurious Elisabeth and her precise ministers, 
Heywood gained by puns and conceits. 

His comedies, most of which appeared before the year l5S4, 
are destitute of plbt, humour, or character, and give us no very 
high opinion of the festivity of this agreeable companion. They 
consist of low incident, and the language of ribaldry. But per- 
fection must not be expected before its time. He is called our 
first writer of comedies. But tliose who say this, speak without 
determinate ideas, and confound comedies with moralities and 
interludes. We will allow, that he is among the first of our 
dramatists who drove the Bible from the stage, and introduced 
representations of familiar Ufe and popular manners. These 
are the titles of his plays. The Play called the four F^s, being 
a new and a very mery Enterlude of a Palmer, a Par- 
PONER, A PoTYCARY, AND A Pedlar, printed at London in 

[* One of these is preserved in Cotton his plate was lately sold, said somewliat 
MS. Jul. F. X. " When Queene Mary sharply, * Why, sir, will not these cups 
tolde Heywoode that the priestes must serve as good a man as your selfe?* 
forego their wives, he merrily answered : Haywood readily replied, * Yes, if it 
Then your grace must allow them lem-^ please your grace : but X would have one 
manst for the clergie cannot live without of them stand still at myne elbow full of 
sauce.** Another is recorded by Putten- drinke, that I might not be driven to 
ham in his Arte of £nglish Poesie, 1589. trouble your men so often to call for it,* 
" At the Duke of Northumberland's This pleasant and speedy turn of the 
bourd, merry John Heywood was allowed former wordes holpe all the matter again^ 
to sit at the table's end. The duke had a whereupon the duke became very plea- 
very noble and honorable my nde alwayes saunt and dranke a boUe of wine to Hey* 
to pay his debts well, and when he lacked wood^ and bid a cuppe should alwayes be 
money, would not stick to sell the great- standing by him.** p. 231, Pitts has iv- 
est part of his plate : so had he done lated an extraordinary instance of hit 
few dayes before. Heywood being loth death-bed waggery, which seems to VM 
to call for his drinke so oft as he was dry, in merriment with the scaffold jests of 
turned his eye toward the cupbord and Sir Tliomas More in articulo fnorfti.— 
sayd, * I finde great misse of your grace's Pa rk. ] 

standing cups:* the duke thinking he * Wood, Ath. Oxon. i, 150, 
bad spoken it of some knowledge that 
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quarto*, without date or name of the printer, but probably 
from the press of Berthelette or Rastell. 2%^ Play o^Love. 
The Play of the Weather, or a new and a very mery Enter- 
LUDE of all maner of Weathers, printed in quarto by Wil- 
liam Rastell, 1533, and again by Robert Wyer*». A mery Flay 
betweene the Pardoner and the Frere, the Curate, and 
neybour Pratte, in quarto, by William Rastell, dated the fifth 
day of April, 1533. The Play of Genteelnes and Nobilitie^ in 
two parts, at London, without date. The Pinner of Wakefielc\ 
a CoMEDiE. Philotas Scotch\j a Comedie. A mery Play be-^ 
tweene Johan the husband^ Tyb the wife, and syr Johan the 
preeste, by William Rastell, in quarto, 1533. 

His Epigrams, six hundred in number*^, are probably some 
of his jokes versified J ; and perhaps were often extemporane- 
ous sallies, made and repeated in company. Wit and humour 
are ever found in proportion to the progress of politeness. The 
miserable drolleries and the contemptible quibbles, with which 
these little pieces are pointed, indicate the great want of refine- 
ment}; not only in the composition but in the conversation of 

[* Reprinted in Dodsley's collection of it as perillous to deal cards as play." 

Old Plays, from an edition sine anno Lond.1566. — 1577.— »I587. — 1597. 4to. 

▼el loco. Herbert says it was printed See John Hetwoodes Woorkes, Anno 

by J. Aide in 1569, and by W. Middle- domini 1576. Imprinted at London in 

ton without date. Typog. Ant. p. 576. Fleete-streate, etc by Thomas Marshe. 

—Park.] In quarto. The colophon has 1577. 

^ In duodecimo. No date. Pr. '< Ju- This edition is not mentioned by Ames, 

piter ryght far so far longe as now were [The earliest edition I have seen was 

to recyte.*' dated 1562, and this included the six 

f [Langbaine expressed a confident centuriesofEpigrammes, and both parts 

belief that Philotas and the Pindar of of the dialogue on proverbs.— -Park.] 

Wakefield were not Heywood*s compo- \ [ Gabriel Harvey in a note on Spegbt*s 

sitions, and Mr. Reed fully coincided Chaucer, (penes Bp. Percy) says that 

in the same belief.-— Park.] some of Hey wood's epigrams are sup- 

*^ See three hundred Epigrammes on posed to be conceits and devices of plea- 

three hundred Proverbes. Pr. « If every sant Sir Thomas More.— -Park.] 

man mend one,** London, without date, § [Heath weU observed in his first 

but certainly before 155S. Again, 1577. Century of Epigrams, 1610, that 

'Zl^Z':r^l. J^* first hundred Epi- Heywood the old English epigr«>i>n.ti.t 

forammes. Fr. *' Ryme without reason. tt j ^^ ^ m j ^ nu 

WL1566.-1577.-1S87.4U.. The Had««« wUl.and «^^wasaUhemBf. 

p^..^u u A^^A c T? • T J But now adaies we of the modem fne 

fourth hundred of Epigrammes, Lond. „ ^ . , t^our with wits Denuria. 

without date. Again, 1577 1587.— "*^® *" *"^ ^"^^ ^^^ ^** penune. 

1597. 4to. Pr. Prol. *< Kymc without Puttenham had some time before re- 
reason, and reason. ** The fifth and sixth marked with critical discrimination, that 
hundredth of Epigrammes. Pr. << Were *< Heywood came to be weU benefited for 
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our aiiicestots. This is a specimen^ on a piece of humour of 
WoheysFoolfAsai/ing o/' Patch my lord CardinaFs foojus*. 

Maister Sexton**, a person of unknowen witte, 
As he at my lord Cardinal's boord did sitte, 
Greedily raught*^ at a goblet of wine : 
Drinke none, sayd my lord, for that sore leg of thyne : 
I warrant your Grace, quoth Sexton, I provide 
For my leg : for I drinke on the tother side* ^ 

The following is rather a humorous tale than an epigram, 
yet with an epigrammatic turn. 

Although that Foxes have been seene there seelde^, 
Yet Wjas tliere lately in Finsbery Feelde** 
A Foxe sate in sight of certaine people, 
Nodding, and blissingS staring on Poules steeple. 
A Maide toward market with hens in a band 
Came by, and with the Foxe she fell in hand^. 
^ What thing is it, Rainard, in your braine plodding. 
That bringeth this busy blissing, and nodding ? 
Inother* nod for sleepe sweetehart, the Foxe-saide, 
Nor blisse for spirites"*, except the divell be a maide : 
My nodding and blissing breedth of wonder ^ 
Of the witte ® of Poules Weathercoke yonder. 
There is more witte in that cocks onely head 
Than hath bene in all mens beds that be dead* 
As thus — ^by common report we finde. 
All that be dead, did die for lacke qfwinde : 

the tnyrth andquiknesse of his conceits, ^ The real name of PatcBi Wolsey*s 

more than for any good learning which Fool. 

was in him." Art of £ng. Poesie.— ^ reached. 

Park.] ' First Hundred. Epigr. 44w 

* [When Sir Thomas More had re- ^ seldom. ^ Finsbury field, 

signed the Chancellorship, hega;ve hi^ Showing and blessiDg. 

fool Paterson to the Lord JMUiyor of ^ joined company. 

London upon this condition^ tbiBt he ^ neither, 

should every year wait on him who sue- ^ to drive away evil spirits, 

ceeded to the office. See More's Life of " proceeds from wonder* 

Sir Thomas More, p. 108. Park.] ° wisdom. 
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But the Weathercocks wit is not so weake 

To tacke wifide-'^tbk mnde is ever in his beake. 

So that, while anywinde blowth in the skie. 

For lacJce of mnde that Weathercocke will not die." 

She cast downe hir hennes, and now did she Uis^, 

" Jesu," quod she, "m nomine patris I 

Who hath ever heard, at any season. 

Of a Foxes forgeing so feat a reason P'* 

Aiid while she preysed the Foxes wit so, 

He gat her hennes on his necke, and to go^. 

" Whither away with my hennes, Foxe?" quoth she. 

^' To Poules p%^ as fast as I can," quoth he* 

JBetweene these Hennes and yonder Weathercocke, 

I will assaie to have chickens a flocke; 

Which if I may get, this tale is made goode. 

In all christendome not so Wise a broodel" *— — 

Another is on the phrase, wagging beards. 

It is mery in hall, when beardes wagge all. 
Husband, for this these, woordes to mynd I call ; 
Tliis is ment by men in their merie eating. 
Not to wag their beardes in brauling or threating : 
Wyfe, tlie meaning hereof differth not two pinnes. 
Between wagginge of mens beards and womens chins. ^ 

On the fashion of wearing FerdingaleSy or &.rthingales. 

Alas ! poore verdingales must lie in the street. 
To house them no dore in the citee made meete. 
Synce at our narrow doores they in cannot win", 
Sende l^hem to Oxforde, at brodegates to get in.'* 

Our author was educated at Broadgate-hall in Oxford, so 
called fr(Mn an uncommonly wide gate or entrance, and sinc^ 

' cross herself. ^ EnoBAMMBi on Pbo¥biibzs. £pl- 

^ began to steal otL gram 2. 

' pike, i.e. spire, or steeple. ° 6iiter in. W)K is prptNiblj a con* 

* The FIRST HtJNDBBDu Epigr. 10. tnction for so isu But see TytwhiU*^ 

There are six more lines, whidi are su- GlossI. Ch. [See vol* i. p. 168. noteq.] 
perfluous. * Fira HuifDftBu, Epigr. 55. 
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converted into Pembroke college. These Epigbams are men- 
tioned in Wilson's Rhetorike, published in 1553*. 

Another of Heywood's works, is a poem in long verse^ ear 
tided, A Dialogue containing in effect the number qfalthe 
Proverbes in the English torque compact in a matter concerning 
tax) marriagesf. The first edition I have see% is dated 1547'. 
All the proverbs of the English language are here interwoven 
into a very silly comic tale. 

The lady of the story,^ an old widow now going to be married 
again, is thuis described, with some degree of drollery, oa the 
bridal day. 

In this late olde widow, and dien olde newe wife. 
Age and Appetite fell at a strong strife. 
Her lust was as yong, as her lims were olde. 
The day of her wedding, like one to be solde, 

* [« TheEngUsh provexbes gathered by << That your Grace,* ' said he, ** might see 

Ihon Heiwoode helpe Well in this be- me." 9£r John Harrington has an Epi- 

haulfe (all^ory), ^e whiche commonlie gram on a witty speech of Heywood to 

are notfayng elsbut^i^roriesanddarke the Queene, another on young Hey- 

deyised sentences,'* fol. 90. a. Again, wood's answer to Lord Warwi^, and a 

" for furnishing nmilitudes the pro- third on old Hejrwood's sons.— Park. ] 
▼erbes of Heiwoode helpe wonderful! ' In quarto. Others followed, 1549. 

wele for thys purpose," foL 96. b.— —1562 1566 1576.— 1587. — 1598. 

Park.] 4to. 

f [The following anecdote relating to [Davies, of Hereford, in his " Scourge 

this work has been transmitted among of Folly," about 161 1, printed a Descant 

some '* witty aunsweres and saiengs of upon EngUshe proverbes, and exhibited 

Englishmen " in Cotton MS. Jul. F. x. with a retrograde taste, not only the man- 

** William Paulett, Manjues of Wyn- ner, but the dull rhymth (?) oi his pre- 

chester and highe treasurer of Enge- cursor, in the following metrical ad- 

lande, being presented by John Hey- dress 
woode with a booke, asked him what yt 

conteyned? and when Heywoode told To old John Heywood the Epigram, 
him * All the proverbes in .Englishe *— matist. 

< What, all ?' quoth my Lorde ; * No, 

Bate mean ace, 'quoth BoUon,* is that in Olde Hejrwood have with thee in his od 
youre booke?* * No, by my faith, my vame 

Lorde, I thinke not,* aunswered Hey- That yet with booksellers as new doth 
woode.** But the neatest replication remaine. 

of this professed coiut^-wit seems to be New poets sing riming, but thy lymet 
recorded in Camden's Remaines, 1605, advance 

p. 2S4v Heywood being asked by Queen Themselyes in light measures : for thus 
Mary ** What wind blew him to the they doe dance, 

court ? *' He answered, *< Two spedally : Ilegather some proverbes thou gatherdst 
the one to see your Majesde.** ** We before, 

thank you for that,** siud the Queen ; To descant upon them as thou didst of 
•* but, I pray you, what is the other ? ** yore, &c.— Park.] 
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She set out herself in fyne apparell : 

She was made like a beere-pot,,or a barrelL 

A crooked hooked nose, beetle browde, blere eyde^ 

Many men wisht for beautifying that bryde. 

Her waste to be gyrde in, and for a boone grace. 

Some well favoured visor on her ill favourd face ; 

But with visorlike visage, such as it was. 

She smirkt and she smilde, but so lisped this las, 

That folke might have thought it done onely alone 

Of wantonnesse, had not her teeth been gone. 

Upright as a candel standeth in a socket, 

Stoode she that day, so simpre de cocket y. 

Of auncient fathers she tooke no cure nor care, 

She was to them as hoy as a Crokers mare. 

She tooke the'ntertainment of the yong men, 

All in daliaunce, as nice as a nuns hen ^. 

m 

I suppose, That day her eares might well gUm^ 
For all the town talkt of her hie and low. 
One sayd a wel favourd olde woman shee is : 
The devill shee is, saide another: and to this 
In came the third with his Jive egges^ and sayd, 
Fifty yere agoe I knew her a trim mayde. 
Whatever she were then, sayde one, she is nowe, 
To become a bryde, as meete as a sowe. 
To beare a saddle. She is in this manage, 
As comely as a ccme in a cage. 
Gup with a gold back^ Gillj come up to supper, 
What mine old mare would have a newe crupper y 
And now mine olde hat must have a new band, &c. * 

The work has its value and cxu*iosity as a repertory of pro- 
verbs made at so early a period. Nor was the plan totally void 

^ I do not understand this, which is is used in Wilson's Arte of Rheio&xke, 

narked for a proverb. [The phrase oc- ** I knewe a priest that was as nice as a 

nurs in Skelton's Punnyng of Elynour Nunnes Heti, when he would say masse 

Etummin : .he would never saie Dominus Vobis- 

And gray russet rocket cum, but Dominus Vobicum* " foL 11 2. a. 

With symper the cocket.— Park.] edit. 1567. 4to. 

* An admirable proverbial simile. It * Skcoxo Part. ch. i. 
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of ingenuity, to exhibit these maxims in the coursie of a nam- 
tive, enlivened by facts and circmnstances. It certainly was 
susceptible of humour and inventicm; 

Heywood's largest and most labour^ perfonnaiic& is the 
Spider akd the Flie, ivith wooden cuts, printed at IkMidon 
by Thomas Powell, in 1556^. It is a veiy long poem in the 
octave stanza, containing ninety-eight chapters. Perhaps there 
never was so dull, so tediou^ and trifling an apologue r with- 
out fancy, meaning, or moral**. A long taleof fictitiouB man- 
ners will always be tiresome, unless the design be burlesque: 
and then the ridiculous, arising from the coiltrast between the 
solemn and the light, must be ingeniously supported. Our 
author seems to have intended a fable on the burlesque con- 
struction f : but we know not when he would be serious and 
when witty, whether he means to make the reader lau^, or to 
give him advice. We must indeed acknowledge^ that the age 
was notyeisuflBciently refined, either to relish or to produce bur- 
lesque poetry^. Harrison, the author of the Description of 

^ In quarto. Measure is a merry meaiie 

* [Mr. Ellis, in his Historical Sketch In volewmes full or Bat, 

of Englisli Poetry, &c. chap. xvi. has There is no chaptfehr nor no sceaae 

pronounced this parabolic tale <* utterly That thou appGest like that, 

contemptible : " buthe has extracted two £ j Provcrbes, Cent.iiL Ep. 28. 

specimens from the first Centuryof Hey- -^ =» jr # Pahx.! 

wood's Epigrams, which certainly pos- '' 

sess more true epigrammatic point than f [Herbert says— -"We are to considar 

those selected by Mr. Warton. llie the author here, as he really was, a cattw- 

following lines afford the most favorable lie; paitial in vindicating the catholic 

instance of his versification. cause and the administration by qoceo 

Mary, whom he characterises by the 

On Measure. maid, with her broom (the civil ^wonl)* 

Measure is a merry meane, IV^f^^ *5\''''°'^ nf ^"h"^ 

Which filde with noppy drfnke & l^ ^ "^*^ ^^^.iH^ 

When merry drinkers drinke off cleane, S^i^^-^f "^ *^ Sf ""^?^.!?!^ 

Then merrilv thev winke. tholics; and by the sptders, the fio- 

men merrily uiey winke. testants. How justly the cfaaractiffs are 

Measure is a merry meane, supported I have neither leisure noria- 

But I meane measures gret, clination to examine.** MS. note- 
Where lippes to litele pitchers leane, Pakk.] 

Those lippes they scantly wet. *" ^"^ ^ °>ust not forget ChaadBr'^ Sm 

Thofas : and thai among the Cottoa 

Measure is a merry meane, manuscripts, there is an a'W^ujfWlli 

And measure is this mate ; poem, perhaps coeval with Chaucer, ia 

To be a Deacon or a Dean the style of allegorical buri^Miiiey which 

Thou wouldst not change the state. describes the power of mon^, widi gNU 
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Britains, prefixed to HoUinshed's Chronide, ha»lefl;ji saoh 
sible critkism oa this poein. . ^^ One hath made a boake of the 
Spider JuND the Flue^ wherein he dealethsoprofoundU^ and 



homoiir, and in ne eommcm van of sa- 
tine. Tbeiieroofthe piece is suRiPfi^NT. 
MSS. Cott. Galba £. 9. 

INCIPIT l^A&RACIO DE DNO DKKAIUO. 

In erth it es a UttSl thing. 
And regnes ak* a riche king, 

Whare be es lent in land ; 
Sib. PjtyjL es his name calde. 
He makes both yong and aide ' 

Bow untUl' lus band: 

Papes^ kinges, and emperoures, 
Bisschoppes, abbottes, and priowres. 

Person* pnest, and kny^it, 
Dukes» erles, and ilk bcurowne,. 
To seme him er ^ thai fhl bouneV 

Both biday and nyght 

&& PsNi ehaunges man*s mode, 

And gen* them oft to doun thaire bode 

And to rise him agayne^ 
Mea honors him with grete reuerence^ 
Makes ful mekell obedience 

Vnto that litiU swaine. 

In kinges court es it no bote ^ 
Ogaines sir Pkni for to mote*. 

So mekill es he of myght, 
He es so witty and so Strang, 
That be it neuer so mekill wrai^ 

He will nukk it riglit. 

With Pkhy may men wemen till '• 
Be thai neuer so strange of will, 

So oft may it be sene, 
1jko% with hini will thai noght chide, 
FcK* he may ger^am trayl syde" 

In gude sluurlet and grene. 

He may by *• both heuyn and hell, 
And ilka tiling that es to selL 
In erth has he switk grace. 



He may 4ese ^-and he may bind. 
The pouer er ay put bihind» 
Whare he cumes in place. 

When he bigines him to mdl ^, 
He makes meke that are was fell. 

And walk *^ tliat bald has bene. 
All ye nedes ful sone er sped *'', 
Bath withowten borgh and wed ", 

Whare Peni gase bitwene *•; 

The domes men ^ he mase *** so blind 
That he may noght the right find 

Ne the suth •* to se. 
For to gif dome ** tham es ful lath *•, 
Tharwith to mak sir, Pemi wrath, 

Ful dere with tham es he. 

Thare** strif was Peni makes pese**, 
Of all angers he may relese. 

In land whare he will lende. 
Of fase ^ may he mak frendes sad. 
Of counsail thar tham neuer be rad **, 

That may^ haue Inm to Irtfnde. 

That SIRE es set on high dese ^y 
And serued with mani riche mese ^ 

At the highburde". 
The more he es to men plente. 
The more zemid ** alway es he : 

And halden dere in hord^. 

He makes mani be forsworne. 
And sum Ufe and saul forlorne ^, 

Him to get and wyn. 
Other gud will thai none haue, 
Bot that litil round knaue, 

Thaure bales *»'for to blin *. 

On him halely ^ thaire hertes sett. 
Him for to luf " will thai noght let *, 

Nowther for gude ne ill. 
All that be will in erth haue done^ 
Ilka man grantes it ful sone. 

Right at his awin will* 



* as. • old. 
' agaiBBt, before. 



* unto. 
® use. 



are. 
* dispute. 



^ ready. * makes, causes, compels. 
*^ approach,, gain* " make them 



loo^ " meddle. " weak. *" all you want is soon done. •' borrowing 
_ pledging, [surety and pledge.] ^goesbetwMO. >* judges. ^ makes. 
i tmdi. " judgement. ** loth. ■• where. ^ peace. " foes. •* void. 
> wet, [tdie dais. J ^ mess. "^ high-table. '' coveted. ^ despise^ quit, [lose.] 
I .«^^ [miseries.] •♦blind, [stop.] ** wholly. "love. " never cease. 
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beyond all measure of skill, that neither he himselfe.that made 
it, neither anie one that readeth it, can reach unto the meaning 
thereof**/' It is a proof of the unpopularity* of this pooDi 
that it never was reprinted. Our author's Epigrams, and the 
poem of Proverbs, we^e in high vogue, and had numeroos 
editions before the year 1598f. The most lively part of the 



He may both lene " and gyf ; 
He may ger both sla and lif *» 
Both by frith and fell ^. 

Pbni es a gude felaw. 

Men welcums him in dede and saw^^ 

Cum he neuer so oft, 
He es noght welkumd als a gest. 
But euermore serued with the best, 

And made at^ sit ful soft. 

Who so es .sted in any nede ^, 
With SIR Peni may dial spede. 

How so euer they betyde **. 
He that sir Peni es with all* 
Sal haue his will in stede and stall. 

When other er set byside ^. 

Sia Pent gers, in riche wede, 
Ful mani go and ride on stede*, 

In this werldes wide. 
In ilka^ gamin and ilka play, 
The maystri es gifen ay 

To Pent, for his pride. 

Sir Pent over all gettes the gre *, 
Both in burgh and in cete *, 

In castell and in towre. 
Withowten owther spere or schelde "*, 
£s he the best in fritii or felde, 

And stalworthest in stowre ^K 

In ilka place, the suth es sene^. 
Sir Peni es ouer-al bidene, 

Maister most in mode. . 
And all es als he will cumand : 
Ogains his stevyn " dar no man stand, 

Nowther by land ne flode. 

Sir Pent mai ful mekill availe ^ 
To tham that has nede of cownsail, 
Als sene es in assize ^ : 



He lenkithes" life and saues fto ded*. 
Bot luf it noght ouer wele I rede", 
For sin of couaityse •• 

If thou haue happ tresore to win, 
Delite the noght to mekiU tharin *. 

Ne nything*^ thareof be. 
But spend it als wele als thou can, 
So that thou luf both god and man 

In perfite charite. 

God grante vs grace with hert and wiU, 
The gudes that he has gifen vs till*, 

Wele and wisely to spend. 
And so oure lines here for to lede, 
That we may haue his bib to med^*, 

Euer withowten end. Amen. 

An old Scotch poem called sn Pimnr 
has been formed from this, printed ii 
Antient Scottish Pokms, p. 15S. Ediobi 
1770. [See supr. vol. L 9.} 

^ Descrift. Brit. p. S26. HoDiiuh. 
Chron. tom. i. 

* [Or rather, says Herbert, becanie 
popery has not since been re-established. 
MS. note.— Park.] 

f [In that year, or perhaps in 159$i 
the Epigrams of Sir John Davis wen 
printed, and the following lines theraa 
addressed In Uayvoodunu 

Haywood that did in Epigrams eicefl 
In non put downe aince my 1^ 
Muse arose. 
As buckets are put down into a well. 
Or as a schooleboy pulletb down hii 
hose. £p. 29. 

The lightness of Davis's witticisiBs led 
to their inhibition in 1599. Bastard ia 



" lend. * kiU and save. * sea and land, [wood and hill. ] * doinf 

and speaking. * to sit. * under any diflSculty. * whatever happens. 

* despised. * causes many to ride, &c. ^ ev&ry, * degree, pre^eminenoe. 



* town and city. '* either. '* stoutest in battle. " truth b 
** vmce, sound. ^ be of much power. ^ as appears in the place of 
judicature, or, in passing sentence. "lengthens. * death. *leve 
money not too much, I advise. * covetousness. * too much tfaereiB. 

* nyding. Be not too careless [niggardly] of it. . * to us. *■ our rtward. 
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piDER AND FuE IS perhaps the mock-fight between the spiders 
id flies, an awkward imitation of Homer's BATRAckoMUO- 
ACHY. The preparations for this bloody and eventful engnge- 
ent,. on the part of the spiders, in their cobweb-castle^ sjft 
us described. 

Behold ! the battilments in every loope : 
How th' ordinance lieth, flies far and nere to fach : 
Behold how everie peace, that lieth there in groope V 
Hath a spider gonner, with redy-fired match. 
Behold on the wals, spiders making ware wach : 
The wach-spider in the towre a larum to strike, 
At aproch of any nomber shewing warlike. 

Se th' enprenabilF fort, in every border, 
How everie spider with his wepon doth stand. 
So thorowlie harnest^, in so good order: 
The capital* spider, with wepon in hand. 
For that sort of sowdiers so manfully mand. 
With copwebs like casting nets all flies to quell : 
My hart shaketh at the sight : behold it is hell ! * 

The beginning of all this confusion is owing to a fly entering 
e poet's window, not through a broken pane, as might be pre- 
med, but through the lattice, where it is suddenly entangled 
a cobweb.^ The cobweb, however, will be allowed to be 
flSciently descriptive of the poet's apartment. But I mention 
is circumstance as a probable proof, that windows of lattice^ 
id not of glass, were now the common fashion. ' 

( Christoloros 1598, has two allusions Or as your lady may it now be sude, 

Heywood ; and in some satirical poems That looks lesse lovely than her chan^ 

billed about 1616, I believe by bermaide.— Park.] 

Qton, it is said, e j„ rows. f impregnable. 

Hfwood was held for Epigrams the best ^ clad in armour. 

What time old Churchyard dealt in *» perhaps capitayne. 

verse and prose : * Cap. 57. Signat. B b. ^ Cap. i. 

It fashions since are grown out of ' See his Epigrahmes. Epig. 82. 

request First. Hukdrvd. And Puttenham'i 

As bombast, doublets, bases and round Arte of Engush Poesie, Lib. i. c. SI. 

hose ; p. 49. One of Hey wood's Epigrams if 
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r ■ 

John He3rwood died at Mechlin in Brabant about the year 
1565"** He was inflexibly attached to the catholic cause, and 
on the death of queen Mary quitted the kingdoim. Antony 
Wood remarks"^, with his usual acrimony, that it was a nuitter 
of wonder with many, that, considering the great and usol 
want of principle in the profession, a poet should become a vo- 
luntary exile for the sake of reli^on. 

descriptive of his life and chaTacter. " A briefe balet touching the U»|te roB i 
FiFTE HuKDRiD. EpigT. ICX). tatyngc of Scarborow tm^** tuakaah' 

ed J. Heywood, and printed ia b. L 
Of HrrwooD. Mention is made of these at p. 871. 

Art thou Heywood with the mad mcry "<^ 7^^ ««* of them h^Xk^oMOj 



wit? 



9 figurative, and begins : 



Yea forsooth, mayster, that same is even The Egles byrde hath spred his win^ 

hit. And from far of hadie taken ^Tgbl, 

Art thou Heywood that applyeth mirth In whiche meane way by no loarings 

more than thrift ? On bough or bimunoh this biide vdd 

Yes, dr, I take mery mirth a golden gift. light ; 

Art thou Heywood that bath made Xill on the Rose, bofli red adl 

many mad Playes? whight. 

Yea many playes, few good woorkes in He lighteth now most lovinfflfe 

all my dayes. And tfaerto moste behoringhcw 

Art thou Hejrwood that hath made men _ „ , - . , • • », 

mery lonir ? Fuller qpeaks of a book wntteo by Hey- 

Yea and will, if I be made mery wood entitled « Monument* litenria," 

amonir. which are said 1» be mm tafm uAwe con- 
Art thou Heywood that would be made ^p*^ ^f^ ^T^,r Y^"*^ 

mery now? London, p. 221. Lord Hales pointed 

Yea, sir, helpe me to it now I beseech ^»* « ^H'! Jin^ m The Eveiigr^n as thi 

«Q^^ composition of Heywood, but tfaey prove 

to be one of his Epigrams Scotidsed 

In the Conclusion to the SrmuR ANn See Cent. i. p. 25.— r ark.] 

FuE, Heywood motions <]ueen Mary • [An epilogue or concluaon to thft 

and king Philip ». But as most of his works of Heywood in 1587, by Thomii 

pieces seem to have been written some Newton the Cheshire poet, llras nolicfi 

time before, I have placed him under his decease : 

Henry the Eighth. _^. , ^ ^ ^ j , 

[The following doubtless was com- ^"^ author JJiiytwod dead and goai^ 

posed on the spousals of Philip and ^.e^^^'^t^^^^'J^^ t^M 

Mary : " A balade specifienge pai:tly the ^"*"^ ^^^ °f!f* ^^ P«ned wofkes dii 

maner, partly the matter, in tlie most -, . .jy®*. y,"?*^ _,. , . '_, 

excdlent meetyng and lyke mariage be- ^^ builde hiraselfe a bsUng tombe, not 

twene our soveraigne Lord and our so- „ ^ "*^® of stone and lyme, 

veraigne Lady, the kynges and queenes J^"* ^?*'" *^^^ and richer too tnompb- 

highnes. Pende by John Heywood." '"» **^^ Tyme.— Park.] 

Herb. p. 800. Oldys says he had seen " Ath. Oxon, i. 15a 



' [Mr. Warton must have read the Conclusion of Heywood very cursorily, «][» 
Herbert, or he would not have been at such a lossfbr the intention of hs poem if 
the Spider and the Flie Pakk.] 
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J. KNOW not if sir Thomas More may properly be consi- 
dered as an English poet He has, however, left a few obso- 
lete poems, which although without any striking merit, yet, as 
productions of the restorer of literature in England^ ^em to 
claim some notice here. One of these is, A mery Jest hjm a 
Sehgeant *iXKmld leanie to play the Free re. Written by 
Maister Thomas More in hysyouth^. The story is too dull 
and too iQng to be told here. But I will cite two or three of, 
the prefatory stanzas. 

He that hath lafte^ the Hosier's crafte, 

And falleth to making shone ^ ; 
The smythe that shall to payntyng fall, 

His thrift is well nigh done. 
A blacke draper with whyte paper, 

To goe to writyng scole, 
An olde butler becum a cutler, 

I wene shall prove a fole. 
And an olde trot, that can, got wot, 

Nothyng but kysse the cup. 
With her phisick will kepe one sicke, 

Till she have soused hym up. 
A man of lawe that never sawe 

The wayes to bye and sell, 
Wenyng to ryse by marchaundyse, 

I praye God spede hym well ! 
A marchaunt eke, that wyll goo seke 

By all the meanes he may, 
To fall in sute tyll he dispute 

His money cleane away ; 

• WoRKEs, Lond. 1557. in folio. Sign. tlT i. * left. * show. 
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Pletyng the lawe for every strawe. 

Shall prove a thrifty man, 
With bate** and strife, but by my life, 

I cannot tell you whan. 
Whan an hatter wyll go smatter 

In philosophy; 
Or a pedlar waxe a medlar 

In theology. 

In these lines, which are intended to illustrate, by familiar 
examples, the absurdity of a seijeant at law assuming the busi- 
ness of a friar, perhaps the reader perceives but little of that 
festivity, which is supposed to have marked the character and 
the conversation of sir Thomas More. The last two stanzas 
deserve to be transcribed, as they prove, that this tale was de- 
signed to be sung to music by a minstrel, for the entertainment 
of company. 

Now Masters all, here now I shall 

Ende there as I began ; 
In any wyse, I would avyse, 

And counsayle every man. 
His own craft use, all newe refuse, 

And lyghtly let them gone : 
Play not the Frere, Now make good cheere, 

And welcome everych one. 

This piece is mentioned, among other popular story-boob 
in 1575, by Laneham, in his Entertainment at Killing- 
worth Castle in the reign of queen Elisabeth*. 

In certain meters, written also in his youth, as a prologue 
for his BoKE of Fortune, and forming a poem of consider- 
able length, are these stanzas, which are an attempt at personi- 
fication and imagery. Fortune is represented sitting <m a 
lofty throne, smiling on all mankind, who are gathered around 
her eagerly expecting a distribution of her favours. 

* debatf. * Fol. 44. seq. 
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Then, as a bayte, she bryngeth forth her ware, 
Silver and gold, riche perle and precious stone ; 
On whiche the mased people gase and stare, 
And gape therefore, as dogges doe for the bone. 
Fortune at them laugheth : and in her trone 
Amyd her treasure and waveryng rychesse 
Prowdly she hoveth as lady and empresse. 

Fast by her syde doth wery Labour stand, 
Pale Fere also, and Sorow all bewept ; 
Disdayn and Hatred, on that other hand. 
Eke restles Watche fro slepe with travayle kept : 
Before her standeth Daunger and Envy, 
Flattery, Dysceyt, Mischiefe, and Tiranny.^ 

Another of sir Thomas More's juvenile poems is, A Ruful 
Lament AciON on the death of queen Elisabeth, wife of Henry 
the Seventh, and mother of Henry the Eighth, who died in 
childbed, in 1503. It is evidently formed on the tragical soli- 
loquies, which compose Lydgate's paraj^rase of Boccace's 
book De Casibus virorum illustrium, and which gave birth 
to the Mirror for Magistrates, the origin of dur historic 
dramas. These stanzas are part of the queen's complaint at 
the approach of death. 

Where are our castels now, where are our towers ? 

Goodly Rychemonde^, sone art thou gone from me ! 

At Westmynster that costly worke of yours 

Myne owne dere lorde, now shall I never see ! 

Almighty God vouchesafe to graunt that ye 

For you and your children well may edify, 

My palyce byldyd is, and lo now here I ly. ^ 

Farewell my doughter, lady Margarete^ ! 
God wotte, full oft it greved hath my mynde 
That ye should go where we should seldome mete, 

f Ibid. Sign. tS^ vi. fore the queen died. 

"= the palace of Richmond. * Married in 1503 to James the 

^ King Henry tiie Seventh's chapel, Fourth, king of Scotland, 
begun in the year 1502. The year be- 

VOL. III. 2 C 
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Now I am gone and have left you behynde. 
O mortall folke, that we be very blynde ! 
That we last feere, full oft it is most nye : 
From you depart I must, and lo now here I lye. 

Farewell, madame, my lordes worthy mother "^ ! 
Comfort your son, and be ye of good chere. 
Take all a worth, for it will be no nother. 
Farewell my doughter Katharine, late the fere . 
To prince Arthur m3me owne chyld so dere'. 
It booteth not for me to wepe or cry. 
Pray for my soule, for lo now here I ly. 

Adew lord Henry, my lovyng sonne adew™, 
Our lorde encrease your honour and estate. 
Adew my doughter Mary, bright of hew**, 
God make you vertuous, wyse, and fortunate. 
Adew swete hart, my litle doughter Kate *•, 
Thou shalt, sweete babe, suche is thy desteny. 
Thy mother never know, for lo now here I ly . p 

In the fourth stanza, she reproaches the astrologers for thdr 
falsity in having predicted, that this should be the happiest and 
most fortunate year of her whole life. This, while it is a natural 
reflection in the speaker, is a proof of More's contempt ct a 
futile and frivolous science, then so much in esteem. I have 
been prolix in my citation from this forgotten poem : but I am 
of opinion, that some of the stanzas have strokes of nature and 
pathos, and deserved to be rescued from total oblivion. 

More, when a young man, contrived in an apartment of his 
father's house a goodly hangyng ofjyne paynted clothe^ exhi- 
biting nine pageants, or allegoric representations, of the stages 
of man's life, together with the figures of Death, Fam^ Tim^ 

^ Margaret countess of Richmond. ° The queen died within a few day* 

* Catharine of Spain, wife of her son after she was delivered of this infimt, tfat 

prince Arthur, now dead. princess Catharine, who did not Jo^S 

" Afterwards king Henry the Eighth, survive her mother's death. 

" Afterwardsqueen of France. Remar- ^ Wokkxs, ut supr. 
riedto Charles Brandon,duke of Suffolk. 
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and Eternity, Under each picture he wrote a stanza. The first 
is under Childhode, expressed by a boy whipping a top. 

I am called Chyldhod, in play is all my mynde, 
To cast a coyte*^, a cockstele*", and a ball; 
A toppe can I set, and dry ve in its kynde ; 
But would to God, these hateful! bpokes all 
Were in a fyre brent to pouder small ! 
Than myght I lede my lyfe alwayes in play. 
Which lyfe God sende me to myne endyng day. 

Next was pictured Manhod, a comely young man mounted 
on a fleet horse, with a hawk on his fist, and followed by two 
greyhounds, with this stanza affixed. 

Manhod I am, th^efore I me delyght 

To hunt and hawke, to nourishe up and fede 

The grayhounde to the course, the hawke to th' flyght. 

And to bestryde a good and lusty stede : 

These thynges become a very man in dede. 

Yet thynketfi this boy his pevishe game sweter. 

But what, no force, his reason is no better. 

The personification of Fame, like Rumour in the Chorus to 
Shakespeare's Henry the Fifth, is surrounded with tongues »• 

Tapestry, with metrical legends illustrating the subject, was 
common in this age : and the public pageants' in the streets 
were often exhibited with explanatory verses. I am of opinion^ 
that the Comobdiolje, or little interludes, which More is said 
to have written and acted in his father's house, were only these 
nine pageants ^ 

Another juvenile exercise of More in the English stanza, is 
annexed to his prose translation of the Life of John Picus 
Mirandula, and entitled, Twelve Rules of John Pious 
BARLE OF Mirandula, partely excitingypartely directing a man 

^ a quoit. * Workks, iKgn. C. iii. 

'' a stick for throwing at a cock. Sntx ' See supr. p. 214, note '. 
it handle. Sax, # 

2 C 2 
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in SPIRITUAL BATAiLE ". The old collector of his English 
woRKES has also preserved two shorte ballettes^, or stanzas^ 
which he wrote for hispastyme^ while a prisoner in the Tower*. 

It is not my design, by these specimens, to add to the fione 
of sir Thomas More ; who is reverenced by posterity, as the 
scholar who taught that erudition which civilised his country, 
and as the philosopher who met the horrours of the block with 
that fortitude which was equally free from ostentation and en- 
thusiasm : as the man, whose genius overthrew the &bric of 
false learning, and whose amiable tranquillity of temper tri- 
umphed over the malice and injustice of tyranny. 

To some part of the reign of Henry the Eighth I assign the 
Tournament of Tottenham, or The wooeingj winnings and 
wedding of Tibbe the Reeves Daughter there. I presume it 
will not be supposed to be later than that reign : and the sub- 
stance of its phraseology, which I divest of its obvious innovih 
tions, is not altogether obsolete enough for a higher period. I 
am aware, that in a manuscript of the British Museum it is 
referred to the time of Henry the Sixth. But that manuscrq[it 
a£Pords no positive indication of that date^. It was published 
from an antient manuscript in the year 1631, and reduced to a 
more modem style, by William Bedwell, rector of Tottenhami 
and one of the translators of the Bible. He says it was written 
by Gilbert Pilkington, supposed to have been rector of the same 

; These pieces were written in the jy^y^ ,„, lyrci^ 

reign of Henry the Seventh. But as 

More flourished in the succeeding reign, Long was I, lady Luck, your wrtiqg 

I have placed them accordingly. man, 

^ Worses, b. iii. and now have lost agayne all thai I pki 

' Ut supr. fol. 1432. [These ballettes wherefore, whan I thinke on you Dom 

are here given : & than, 

T »«^- «„ ^«- T ««— *"d in my minde remember this & dtat 

LiKWYS THE LOST LiOVEE. '' . . i ^^ . V^ «^^ 

_ ^ . _ 1, . yemay notblameme, tiunifffa Ibofafir 

£y, flatenng Fortune, loke thou never y^^j ^^ . 

so fayre, but, in fayth, I blesse yoa •mkjm a 

Or never so plesantly begin to smile, thousand times 

As though thou wouldst my mine all fo, lending me now some laysot t» 

repa3rre, make rymes.-*PAKK«l 

* During my life thou shalt me not begile, -' 

Trust shall I God, to entre in a while ^ MSS. Harl. 5396. [Om of *e 

His haven of heaven sure & uniforme, entries in this MS. is «?iit ^ die 94fc 

Ever after thy calme loke I for a storme. year of Henry VI. or 1456;. Thf* am 
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parish, and author of an unknown tract, called Passio Domini 
Jesu. But Bed well, without the least comprehension of the 
scope and spirit of the piece, imagines it to be a serious narra- 
tive of a real event; and, with as little sagacity, believes it to 
have been written before the year 1 330. Allowing that it might 
originate from a real event, and that there might be some pri- 
vate and local abuse at the bottom, it is impossible that the 
poet could be serious. Undoubtedly the chief merit of this 
poem, although not destitute of humour, consists in the design 
rather than the execution. As Chaucer, in the Rime of sir 
Thopas *, travestied the romances of chivalry, the Touiina- 

be no doubt that the poem is of equal llius in Braband has he bene, 

antiqutty.-^EDiT.l Whare he bifore was seldom sene, 

[The Rev. Wdhelm Bed well, who For to prove thaire japes ; 

published the Tumament of Tottenham, Now no langer wil he spare, 

from an ancient MS. in 1631, 4to, says, Bot unto f&unce fast wil> he fare^ 
in his Epistle to the reader, <* It is now To confort him with grapes, 

seven or dght years since I came to the Purth he ferd into France, 

sight of the copy, and that by the meanes God save him fro mischance, 
of the worthy and my much honoured And all his cumpany ; 

good friend, M. George Withers : of whom The nobill due of Braband 

also, now at length, I have obtained the with hun went into that land, 
use of the same. And because the verse Redy to lif or dy. 

w^ then by him (a man of jo exquisite ^^^ ^j^^ ^^^^ ^^^^ ^ ,j^ 

judgement mAis kinde of learmng) Wan thare ful litUl prise, 

much commended, as also for ^e tfmig ^^ ^^ ^^ ^^^ ^^^^^ 

It sdfe, I thought It worth whde to tran- ^^ ^^^ ^^ , ^^ ^^^ ^^^ 

Mribe It and to make It pubhc, &c,- Es cumen with all his knightes fre 

•*^^*5' J ... _^ .. r u • To schac • him by the herd. 

■ I take this opportumty of observmg, _. _,.,. , ^r i 

that the stanza ofone of Laurence Mi- S^ Phihp the V^yse, 

not's poems on the wars of Edward the ^it his men m tho day«. 

Third, is the same as Chaucer's sia To- „ ^o batale had he thoght ; 

FJLS. Minot was Chaucer's cotemporary. ^^.^""^^ 5"*° *T? P'*^*^ 

MSS. Cott. Galb. E. ix. W^owtenlengo- delay, 

Bot he ne held it noght. 

Edward oure cumly king He broght folk fill grete wone, 

In Braband has his woning, Ay sevyn ogains one, 

With mani cumly knight, That ful wele wapind ■ were ; 

And in that land, trewly to tell, Bot sone when he herd ascry. 

Ordains he still for to dwell. That king Edward was nere tharby, 

To time he think to fight. Than durst he noght cum nere. 

Now God that es of mightes maste. In that morning fell a myst ; 

Grant him grace of the Haly Gaste, And when oure Ingliss men it wist» 

His heritage to win ; It changed all thaire chere : 

And Mari moder of mercy fre, Oure king unto Grod made his bone. 

Save oure king, and his menze. And God sent him gude confort sone. 

Fro soTOW, schame, and sjn. The weder wex fid clere. 

1 heir. * shake. ' weaponed, armed. 
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liENT OF Tottenham is a burlesque oa the parade and fop- 
peries of chivalry itself. In this light, it may be considered as 
acuriosity ; and does honour to the good sense and discemmoit 
of the writer, who seeing through the folly of these fitsbionabk 
exercises, was sensible at the same time, that they were too po- 
pular to be attacked by the more solid weapons of reason and 
argum^it Even on a supposition that here is an allnfaon to 
real &cts and characters, and that it was intended to espose 
some popular story of the amours of the dau^ter.of the Re?e 
of Tottenham, we must acknowledge that the satire k oonvqred 
in an ingenious mode* He has introduced a parcel <^ downs 
and rustics, the inhabitants of Tottenham, Islington, Highgaie^ 
and Hackney, places then not quite so poUshed as at present*, 



Oure king and his men held the felde, 
Stalworthly with spere and schelde. 

And thoght to win his right ; 
With lordes.and with knightes kene. 
And other doghty men bydene, 

That war ful fir ek to fight. 

When sir Philip of France herd tell. 
That king Edward in feld walld dwell, 

Than ga3rned him no gle ; 
He traisted of no better bote, 
Bot both on hors and on fote. 

He hastied him to fle. 

It semid he was ferd for strokes, 
When he did feU his grete okes 

Obout his pavilyoune. 
Abated was than all his pride. 
For lang^ ihare durst he noght bide. 

His host was broght all doune. 

The king of Beme had cares colde, 
That was ful hardy, imd bolde, 

A stede to umstride : 
[He and] The king als oi NaTerne 
War faire ferd in me feme 

Thaire heviddes for to hide. 

And leves wele, it is no lye, 
The felde hat Flemangrye 

That king £dward was in ; 
With princes that war sdf ande bolde. 
And dukes Uiat war doghty tolde, 

In batayle to begin. 



Ihe princes that war riche on raw, 
Gert nakers strikes and truznpes blsw*, 

And made mirth at thaire might ; 
Both alblast and many a bow 
War redy railed opon a row. 

And ful fnk far to fig^t. 

Gladly tiiai gaf ittete and drink. 
So that thai sold the better swiiJe, 

The wight nten that thar ware : 
Sir Philip of Fraunce fled for dout, 
And hied him hame with aU his rout, 

Coward, God giff him care. 

For thare than had the lely flowre 
Lorn all halely his honowre^ 

That so ^t fled for ferd ; 
Bot oure kmg Edward come ful still, 
When that he trowed no harm him till, 

- And keped him in the berde. 

[This and the following speawtM 
from Minot ha^e been oorrected by ICr. 
Ritson*s editions of his poems.— Eur.] 

* [Here Dr. Adiby remarks that Tot- 
tenham, &C. were always as neartfaeci- 
pital, and consequently as much to tha 
as now, comparativeiy. But whit ii 
more to the point, and as true as stniif^ 
the lower classes are little better £• 
those of the same rank at a gfMttr dh 
stance.— Paek.] 



* In glittering ranks, nuule the drums beat and trumpets blow. 
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who imitate all the solemnities of the barriers. The whole is a 
mock-parody on the challenge, the various events of the en- 
counter, the exhibition of the prize, the devices and escocheons, 
the display of arms, the triumphant procession of the conqueror, 
the oath before the combat, and the splendid feast which fol- 
lowed, with every other ceremony and circumstance which con- 
stituted the regular tournament The reader will form an idea 
of the work from a short extract *. 

He that bear'th him best in the tournament, 
Shal be graunted the gree'' by the common assent. 
For to winne my daughter with doughtinesse of dent*^. 
And Copple my broode hen that was brought out of Kent, 
And my dunned cow : 

For no spence** will I spare, 

For no cattell will I care. 
He shall have my gray mare, and my spotted sow. 

There was many a bold lad their bodyes to bede * ; 
Then they toke their leave, and hamward they hede ^ ; 
And all the weke after they gayed her wede «^, 
Till it come to the day that they should do their dede ^ : 
They armed them in mattes ; 

They sett on their nowls * 

Good blacke bowls \ 
To keep their powls* from battering of battes"*. 

They sewed hem in sheepskinnes for they should not brest". 
And every ilk ° of them had a blacke hatte instead of a crest; 
A baskett or panyer before on their brest. 
And a flayle in her hande, for to fight prestP, 

^ instead of helmets. 

1 poles. ™ cudgels. 

^ They sewed themselves up in sheep 
skins, by way of annour, to avoid being 
hurt 

** each. ' ready. 



• V. 42. 


*> prize. 


^ Strength of blows. 


^ ezpencek 


* bid, offer. 


fhied. 


* made tfadr cloaths 


gay- 


^ fight for the lady. 




* heads. 
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Forthe con thei fare*>. 

There was. kid' mickle force. 
Who should best fend^ his corse, 
He that had no good horse, borrowed him a mare, &c. ' 

It appears to me, that the author, to give dignity to his nar- 
rative, and to heighten the ridicule by stiffening the familiarity 
of his incidents and characters, has affected an antiquity of 
style. This I could prove from the cast of its fundamental dic- 
tion and idiom, with which many of the old words do not agree. 
Perhaps another of the author's affectations is the aUiterative 
manner. For although other specimens of alliteration, in 
smaller pieces, are now to be found, yet it was a singularity. 
To those which I have mentioned, of this reign, I take this 
opportunity of adding an alliterative poem, which may be called 
the Falcon and the Pie, who support a Dyalogue Defen- 
SYVE FOR Women agaynst malicyous Detractours, printed 
in 1542". The author^s name Robert Vaghane, or Vaughan, 

** on they went eldest son of Edmond of LAngley? Sm 

' kithed, L e. shewn. ' defend. Noble Authors, L IBS. ed. 1806.— 

* I have before observed, that it was Paiik.] 

a disgrace to chivalry to ride a mare. ^ n t j <> 

Thfe poems of this manuscript do not ^"Le^ell Lady of grete pns, 

seem to be all precisely of the same hand, „ FareweU wys. ^th fair and free, 

and might probably once have been se- ^^ajf^eU freefuU flourdelys, 
parate papers, here stitched together. ^^areweU bunl, bnght of ble !— 

At the end of one of them, viz. fol. 46. Farewell mirthe that y do mysse. 
The lysom Udys the Blynde, mention is Farewell Prowesse in purpull pall! 

inserted of an accompt settled ann. 34 Farewell creatur comely to kisse. 
Hen. vi. And this is in the hand and Farewell Faucon, fare you befall ! 
ink of that poem, and of some others. 

The Tournament of Tottenham, which Farewell amerouse and amyable, 
might once have been detached from the Farewell worthy, witty, and wyi, 

present collection, comes at some di- Farewell pured pris prisable, 
stance afterwards, and cannot perhaps Farewell ryal rose in the rys.— 

for a certainty be pronounced to be of Farewell derworth of dignite, 
the same writing. ^ ^ ^ ^ Farewell grace of govemaunce, 

-Coloph. « Thus endeth the faucon However y fare, fereS^U ye, 
and pie aMO dni 1542. Impgmted by Farewell prymerose my plesaunce ! 
me Rob. Wyer for Richarde Bankes. 

I have an antient manuscript allitera^ For the use of those who collect spe- 

tive poem, in which a despairing lover cimens of alliteration, I will add an in- 

bids farewel to his mistress. At the end stance in the reign of Edward the Third 

is written, " Explicit Amor p. Ducem from the Banocburn of Laurence Bfi- 

Eborr nup. fact.** I will here cite a not, all whose pieces, in some degreii 

few of the stanzas of this unknown are tinctured with it. MSS. Cott Gali. 

prince. [Qu. Edward Duke of York, E. ix. ut 6upr. 
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is prefixed to some sonnets which form a sort of epilogue to 
the performance. 

Skottcs out of Berwik and of Abirdene, Fast makes he his mone to men that he 

At the Bannokbum war ze to kene ; metes, 

Thare slogh ze many sakles \ als it was Bot sone frendes he finds that his bale 

sene. betes ; 

And now has king Edward wroken it I Sune betes his bale wele wurth the while> 

wene; He uses all threting with gaudes and gile. 

^' ^ "^^T ^ ^^"^^ ^^^ """^ ^^ ^* "*"y °^" *^®*^ ""^ 'p^^^ ^"^ 

War zit with the Skottes for thai er ful j^^ sumtyme war better to be stane 

°^«»1^ still; 

Whare er ze Skottes of saint Johnes The Skot in his wordes has wind for to 

toune? spill, 

The boste of zowre baner es betin all For at Uie last Edward sail haue al his 

doune; will: 

When ze hosting will* bede, sir Edward He had his will at Berwick wele wurth 

es boune, the while, ^ 

For to kindel zow care and crak zowre Skottcs broght him the kayes, bot get 

crowne : for thaire gile. 

He has crakked zowre croune wele worth a Vision on vellum, perhaps of the 

the while, same age, is alliterative. MSS. Cott. 

Schame bityde the Skottes for thai er Nero, A. x. These are specimens. 

full of gile. -n , ^ , - 

^ Ryzt as the maynful mone con rys', 

Skottes of Striflin war steren ' and stout, Er thenne the day glem dryve aldoun % 

Of Grod ne of gude men had thai no So sodenly, on a wonder wyse, 

dout ; I was war of a prosessyoun * : 

Now have thai the pelers priked obout. This noble cite of ryche enpresse 

Bot at the last sir Edward rifild thaire Was sodanly fiill, withouten somoun', 

rout ; Of such vergynes in the same gyse 

He has rifild thaire rout wele wurth the That was my blisful an under croun, 

while. And coronde wem alle** of the same 
Bot euer er thai imder bot gaudes and fasoun, 

gile. Depaynt in perles and wedes qwhyte". 

Rughfute riueling now kindels thi care, Again, 

Bere-bag with thi boste thi bigmg* es Qn golden gates that glent » a^ glas. 

bare; . 

Fals wretche and forsworn, whider wil- ^S^^t 

tou fare ? ^ ^ But mylde as maydea sene at mas. 

Busk the unto Brig and abide thare. rp. . • 

Thare wretche saltou won, and wery the poem oegins, 

while, Perle plesant to princes raye, 

Thi dwelling in Donde es done for thi So clanly clos in golde so cler ". 

S*'^ In the same manuscript is an allitera- 

The Skottes gase^ in burghes and betes tive poem without rhyme, exactly in the 

the stretes, versification of Pierce Plowbiak, of 

All thise Inglis men harmes he hetes ; equal or higher antiquity, viz. 



> naked, [guiltless.— -Ritson.] ' allow it, [offer.— -R.] ' stem. 

* clothing, [dwelling.— R.] 'go. "as the moon began to rise* 
' the even drove down the day-light. ' procession. ' summons, noticcb 

* all wore a crown. " white robes. ** glanced, shone. 
** deatUi/y a pearl beautifully indosed or set in gold* 
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For the purpose of asoertalning or illustrating the age oi 
pieces which have been lately or vnO. be soon produced, I here 
stop to recall the reader's attention to the poetry and language 
of the last century, by exhibiting some extracts from the ma- 
nuscript romance of Ywain and Gawain, which has some 
great outlines of Gothic painting, and appears to have been 
written in the reign of king Henry the Sixth "^^ I premise, 
that but few circumstances happened, which contributed to the 
improvement of our language, within that and the present period. 

The following is the adventure of the enchanted forest a<r 
t^npted by sir Colgrevance, which he relates to the knights of 
the roumi table at Cardiff in Wales \ 

Olde Abraham in eide^ over he syttes, Ukane with other made grete gamin. 

Even byfor his house doore under an And grete solace, als thai war samin, 

oke grene, Fast thai carped, and curtaysli, 

"Bxjti bliklted the bem^ of the brod he- Of dedes of armes, and, of veneri, 

ven And of gude knigbtes^ &c. 
Inthehyzehete»fherof Abrahambides. it is a piece of consideiable kngth, 

The hand-wiiting of these two lastonen- and contains a variety of Gnrs. Sir 

tioned pieces cannot be later than £d- Twain is sir Ewaini^ or Owxn, in 

ward the Third. [See supr. voL ii. p. 148. ] Morte Arthur. None of tfaew adven- 

* MSS. Cotton* Galb. £. ix. [Bit: tures belong to that; romance. But tm 

son considers this |kIS. to be at least as B. iv. c 17. 27.. etc The stoiy of the 

old as the time of king Richard II. lion and the dragon in this romance, is 

Obs. p. 34. The language, he adds, of told of a Christian champioa in the Ho^ 

all the poen^in the same MS. is a strong War, by Berchorius, Reductor. p. 661. 

northern dialect, from which it may be See supr. vol. L Diss, on the Gxse. 

inferred that they are the composition of Romanor. ch. dv. The lion being de- 

persons, most likely monks, resident in livered from the dragon by sir Ywaik, 

that part of England, where in former ever afterwards accompanies and defends 

times were several floiurishing monaste- him in the greatest dangers. Hence 

ries. Notes to Met. Romances, iii. 229* Spenser's Una attended by a lion. F. 

—Park.] Qu. i. iii. 7. See sir Perdval's lion in 

^ [The present text has been corrected Morte Arthur, B. ziv. c. 6. The 

by Mr. Ritson*s edition of this romance, dark ages had many stories and tradi- 

— Edit.] tions of the lion's gratitude and genero- 

^. * , sity to man. Hence in Siakespeare, 

XT Z ^P^f^^iT^' * Troiliis says, Tr. and Cress. Act V. 

He made a feste, the sothe to say, Sc iii 

Opon the Witsononday, 

At Kerdyf, that es in Wales, Brother, you have a vice of mercy in you 

And efler mete thar in the hales ", Which better fits a lion than a man. 

Ful grete and say was the assemble [The darker ages had many stories of 

Of lordes and kdies of that cuntre. the gratitude and generosity of lions 

And als of knightes, war and wyse, towards man.— Ashbt.] 

And damisels of m^icel pryse, 



"earth. » Bright shone the beam. i*h^heat. >' halls. 
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A faire forest sone I fimd ^, 
Me thoght mi hap ^ tbare fel ful hard 
For tbar was mani a wilde lebard% 
Lions, beres, bath bul and bare,^ 
That rewfully gan rope^ and rare*^, 
Oway I dro^*^ me, and with that, 
I saw sone whar aman sat 
On a lawndy.the fowlest wi^t, 
That ever yit^ man saw in sy^t; 
He was a kthly^ creatur, 
For fowl he was out of mesur; 
A wonder mace^ in band he hade, 
And sone mi way to him I made; 
His hevyd^ me. thoght, was als grete 
Als of a rowncy or a xke^K 
Unto bis belt hang^ his hare^ ; 
And efter that byheld I mare°^» 
To his forhede byheld I than 
Was bradder ^ than twa large span ; 
He had eres° aIsP ane olyfimt. 
And was wele more^ than geant, 
His face was fid brade and flat, ^ 
His nese^ was cutted as a cat. 
His browes war like litel buskes*, 
And his tethe like bare tuskes; 
A fill grete bulge^ open his bak, 
Thar was noght made withowten lac " ; 
His chin was fast until^ his brest. 
On his mace he gan him rest 
Also it was a wonder wede* 
That the cherle^ yn yede^, 

y found. * chance, fortune. * hair. "^ more. 

* leopard. " broader. ^ ears. 
^ lamp, [cryaloud«bell6w.— -lUxsov.] 'as. ^ bigger. 

* roar. ' drew. ' nose. ' bushes. ^ bunch, 
•yet 'loathly. "lack. '^ to. 

' club. ^ h«id. ' wondrous dress. 

* horse, or ox. ^ hung. ^ churL * went in* 
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Nowther* crfwoP ne of liiie% 
Was the wede that he w^it yn. 
When he me sagh, he stode up right, 
I firayned^ hhn if he wolde fight, 
For tharto was I in gade will, 
Bot als^ a beste than stode he still : 
I hopid^ that he no wittes kowth^, 
Ne reson for to speke with mowth. 
To him I spak M hardily. 
And said, What ertow"*, belamy ^? 
He said ogain, I am a man. 
I said, Swilk^ saw I never nane^ 
What ertow™? al sone** said he. 
I said, Swilk als® thou her may se. 
I said. What dose^ thou here allane^? 
He said, I kepe thir'^ bestes ilkane*. 
I said, That es mervaile, think me, 
For I herd never of man bot the, 
In wildemes, ne in forestes, 
Tliat kepeing had of wilde bestes, 
Bot^ thai war bunden fast in halde". 
He sayd, Of thir es ^ none so balde, 
Nowther by day ne by night, 
Anes* to pas out of mi sight. 
I sayd, How so? tel me thi scill. 
Per fay, he said, gladly I will. 
He said. In al this fair foreste 
Es thar non so wilde beste, 
That renin y dar*, bot stil stand ^ 
Whan I am to him cumand** ; 
And ay when that I will him fang*^ 
With my fingers that er Strang**, 

* neither. ^ wool. *^ linen. ^ do. ^ alone. ' these. 

' asked. ' * as. ^ supposed, appre- * every one. ^ except. " hoUL 

hended. ' had no understanding. ^ these. ' once, 

h art thou. * my friend. ^ runs, [running.] 

^ such. * none. "* art thou. ^ there, [dare.! * stand stilL 

" also, [very soon.] ** as. ^ coming. ^ take. ' are strong* 
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I ger* him cri on swilk monere, 

That al the bestes when thai him here^ 

Obout me than cum thai all, 

And to mi fete fast thai fall 

On thair maner, merci to cry. 

Bot understand now redyli, 

Olyve*^ es^ thar lifand'* no ma*, 

Bot I, that durst omang them ga^ 

That he ne sold sone be al torent ^ ; 

Bot thai er at my comandment, 

To me thai ciim whan I tham call, 

And I am maister of tham all. 

Than he asked onone right, 

What man I was ? I said, A knyght, 

That soght aventurs in that lande, 

My body to asai™ and fende*^ ; 

And I the pray of thi kownsayle 

Thou teche me to sum mervayle®. 

He said, I can no wonders tell, 

Bot her bisyde es a Well ; 

Wend thederP, and do als I say, 

Thou passes noght al quite oway, 

Folow forth this ilk strete% 

And sone sum mervayles sal thou mete : 

The well es under the fairest Tre 

That ever was in this cuntre; 

By that Well hinges' a Bacyne* 

That es of golde gude and fyne. 

With a cheyne, trewly to tell. 

That wil reche in to the WelL 

* cause. f alive. ■ is. Any menreilles by this wayes, 

>» living. * man. * go. That y myzte do in story, 

' all rent to pieces. That men han in memorie. 

"» exercise. They teU him, that a little farther he 

fend, defend, [try.] wiU see the Trees of the Sun and 

teU me of some wonder. So Alex- Moon,&c. Gesxe of Aldandkr, MS. 

inder m the deserts of India, meets two p. 231. 

i/d cheorlis, or churls, from whom he p go' thither. ' way, road, 

lesires to learn, 'hangs. « a helmet, ogr bason. 
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Thare es a Chapel ner thar by, 
That nobil es and ful lufely ' : 
By the well standes a Stane", 
Tak the bacjni sone onane'^i 
And cast on water with thi hand, 
And sone thou sal se^new dthand ^ : 
A storme sal rise and a tempest, 
Al obout, by est and west, 
Thou sal here^ mani thcmor^ blast 
Al obout the* te blawand^ fast. 
And there sal cum sek^ slete and rayne 
That unnese^ sal you stand ogayne : 
Of lightnes* sal you se a lowe, 
Unnethes you tsal tin sdven^ knowe; 
And if thou pas iirithowten grevance. 
Than has thou the fair^t chance 
That ever yit had any knyght. 
That theder come to kyth? hid myght 
Than toke I leve, and went my way, 
And rade unto the midday; 
By than I com whare I sold be, 
I saw the Chapel and the Tre : 
Tliare I fand the fayrest thome 
That ever groued sen God^ was bom : 
So thik it was with leves grene 
,Might no rayn cum thar bytwene* ; 
And that grenes ^ lastes ay. 
For no winter dere* yt may. 
I fand the Bacyn, als he talde. 
And the Well with water kalde". 
An amerawd'^ was the Stane®, 
Richer saw I never nane, 

* bvely. ^ stone. ^ lightening. ' self. 

^ perhaps, in hand, [anon.-*RiT80V.] ' know, prove. ^ Chiist. 

' tidinffs, wonders. ^ hear. * there between. ^ verdure. 

* thunder. ^ thee. ^ blowing. i hurt. ^ cold. 

*^ such. <* scarcely. ** emerald. ** stone. 
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On fowr rubyes on heght standand^, 

Thair light lasted over al the land. 

And whan I saw that semely syght, 

It made me bath joyfid and lyght. 

I toke die Bacyn sone onane 

And helt water opon the Stane : 

The weder*! wex than wonder blak, 

And the thoner ' &st gan crak ; 

Thar come slike' stormes of hayl and rayn, 

Unnedies^ I might stand thareogayn: 

The store" windes blew fill lowd, 

So kene come never are'' of clowd. 

I was drevyn with snaw and slete, 

Unnethes I might stand on my fete. 

In my face the levening* smate^, 

I wend have brent*, so was it hate* : 

That weder made me so will of rede, 

I hopid** sone to have my dede*^ ; 

And sertes*^, if it lang had last, 

I hope I had never thethin^ past. 

Bot thorgh his might that tholed^ wownd 

The storms sesed within a stownde' : 

Then wex the weder fayr ogayne, 

And tharof was I wonder fayne; 

For best comforth of al thing 

Es solace after mislykeing. 

Than saw I sone a mery syght^ 

Of al the fowles that er in flygfat, 

Lighted so thik opon that tre^ 

That bogh ne lefe n<»ie might I se; 



P standing high. 

^ weather. 

' thunder. 

■ such. 

* hardly. ** strong. 

^ air, [before.— RiTSOK.] 

' lightning. ^ smote. 

' I thought I should be burpt. 



* it was 80 hot. 

^ feared. See Johns. Steev. Sbaue- 
spsAKi, ToL ▼. p. 273. edit. 1779. 
"^ death. 

* surely. 
® thence. 
^suflTered. 

' ceaied on a sudden, (afiter a timoi) 
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So merily than gon thai suig, 
That al the wode bigan to ring; 
Ful mery was the melody 
Of thaire sang and of thaire cry; 
Thar herd never man none swilk, 
Bot^ if ani had herd that ilk. 
And when that mery dyn was done, 
Another noyse than herd I sone, 
Als it war of horsmen, 
Mo than owther* nyen"^ or ten. 
Sone than saw I cmn a knyght, 
In riche armurs was he dight; 
And sone when I gan on him loke, 
Mi shelde and sper to me I toke. 
That knight to me hied ful fast, 
And kene wordes out gan he cast : 
He b^ that I sold tell him tite ^ 
Whi I did him swilk despite, 
With weders™ wakend him of rest. 
And done him wrang in his Forest; 
Thar fore, he sayd, Thou sal aby" : 
And with that come he egerly. 
And said, I had ogayn resowne® 
Done him grete destrucciowne. 
And might it nevermore apiend ; 
Tharfor he bad, I sold me fend : 
And sone I smate him on the shelde. 
Mi schaft brae out in the felde ; 
And then he bar me sone bi strenkith 
Out of my sadel my speres lenkith : 
I wate that he was largely 
By the shuldres mar^^ than I ; 
And by the ded*i that I sal thole % 
Mi stede by his was bot a fole. 

^ unlete. ^ either. ^ nine. ® against reason or law. 

1 soon. *" the storm. ' greater. ** death. 

• " abide, stay, [suffer.-i-RxTsoyk] ' sufTer. 
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For mate* I lay down on the grownde, 
So was I stonayd*^ in that stownde: 
A worde to me wald he noght say, 
Bot toke my stede, and went his way. 
FfuU sarily " than thare I sat, 
For wa*^ I wist noght what was what : 
With mi stede he went in hy, 
The same way that he come by ; 
And I durst folow him no ferr 
For dout me solde bite werr, 
And also yit by Goddes dome*, 
I ne wist whar he bycome. 
Than I thoght how I had hight y. 
Unto myne oste the hende knyght, 
And also til his lady bryght, 
To come ogayn if that I myght 
Mine armurs left I thare ylkane. 
For els myght I noght have gane ^ ; 
Unto myne in* I come by day : 
The hende knyght and the fayre may, 
Of my come war thai ful glade. 
And nobil semblant thai me made ; 
In al thinges thai have tham bom 
Als thai did the night bifom. 
Sone thai wist whar I had bene, 
And said, that thai had never sene 
Knyght that ever theder come 
Take the way ogayn home. 

I add Sir Ywain's achievement of the same Adventure, with 
fcs consequences. 

When Ywayn was withowten town. 
Of his palfray lighted he down, 

• deep. [He lay as if he had been " sorrily. '^ woe. 

ead. — RiTsoN.] • " God*s sentence, the crucifixion. 

* astonished, stunned. ^ hette, promised. * gone. • lodging. 

OL. III. 2 D 
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And dight him right wele in his wede^ 
And lepe up on his gude stede. 
Furth he rade on one right, 
Until it neghed nere^ the nyght: 
He passed many high mowntayne 
In wildeme% and mony a playne. 
Til he come to that lediir*^ sty** 
That him byhoved pass by : 
Than was he seker for to se 
The Wei, and the fayre Tre ; 
The Chapel saw he at the las^ 
And theder^ hyed he ful fast. 
More curtaysli arid more honowr 
Fand*^ he with tham i*i that towr«. 
And mar conforth by mony falde**. 
Than Colgrevance had him of talde« 
That night was he herberd^ thar, 
So wel was he never are^. 
At morn he went forth by the strete, 
' Ai\d with the cherel ' sone gan he mete 
That sold tel to him the way ; 
He sayned™ him, tlie sothe to say, 
Twenty sith% or ever he blan**, 
Swilk mervayle had he of that man. 
For he had wonder p, that nature 
Myght mek so foul a creature. 
Than to the Wel he rade gude pase, 
And down he lighted in that place ; 

^ drew near. With myche myrthe and melodya 

* wicked, bad. [dangeroae*— Ritson.I Forth gon they finre 

^ that is, the fores^Tplace.— Ritsok. J Both by stretes and by stte 

But I do not precisely know the meaning A%r that fayr lady. 

of sty. It is thus used in the Lay of ^^ ^„ j„ ^^ ^^^ romance. 

Emare. [where it means a road or way e ^^ ^^„ t f^^^^ 

from the Saxon ^ir.—RiTS0N.] MSS. • i. e. the casde. «» mamTold. 

Cott Calig. a. 2. fol. 59. 1 1^^^^, k ever, [before.— Rimok.] 

Messengeres forth he sent ' churl, i. e. the wild-man. 

Aftyr the mayde fayre and gent '"viewed, [crossedhimself.— RmoK.] 

That was bry^ht as someres day : " times. ^ ceased. 

MesAengeres dyglite hem in bye, ' he wondered. 
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And sone the bacyn has he tane, 
And kest*i water opon the Stane; 
And sone thar wex, withowten fayle. 
Wind and thonor, and rayn and haile : 
When it was sesed, than saw he 
The fowles light opon the tre, 
Thai sang fill fayre opon that thorn 
Right als thai had done byfom. 
And sone he saw cumand ^ a knight, 
Als fast so the fowl in flyght, 
With rude sembland', and steme chere. 
And hastily he neghed nere; 
To speke of luf * na time was thar, 
For aither hated uther fid sar^ 
Togeder smertly gan thai drive, 
Thair sheldes sone bigan to rjrve, 
Thair shaftes cheverd" to thair hand 
Bot thai war bath fill wele syttand^. 
Out thai dirogh* thair swerdes kene, 
And delt strakes tham bytwene ; 
Al to pieces thai hewed thair sheldes. 
The culpons^ flegh* out in the feldes. 
On helmes strake thay so with yre^ 
At ilka strake out-brast the fyr ; 
Aither of tham gude bufiettes bede*. 
And nowther wald styr of the stede. 
Ful kenely thai kyd** thair myght. 
And feyned tham noght for to fyght : 
Thair hauberkes that men myght ken 
The blode out of thair bodyes ren. 
Aither on other laid so fast. 
The batayl might noght lang last : 
Hauberkes er*^ broken, and helmes reven, 
Stif strakes war thar gyfen ; 

* cast. ' comings * countenance. ^ seated. * drew. ^ f»eces. * flew. 

• friendly offices. *sore. "shivered. ■ abided, [offered.] ^shewed, 'are. 

2 d2 
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Thai foght on hors stifly always, 

The batel was wele mor to prays ; 

Bot at the last sjtt Ywayne 

On his felow kyd his mayne. 

So egerly he smate him than, 

He clefe the hehne and the hem pan ** : 

The knyght wist he was nere ded. 

To fle than was his best rede^ ; 

And fast he fled with al his mayne. 

And fast folow syr Ywayne, 

Bot he ne might him overtake^ 

Tharfore grete muming gan he make : 

He folowd him ful stowtlyk ^, 

And wald have tane him ded or quik ; 

He folowd him to the cetfe^, 

Na man lyfand** met he. 

WTien thai come to the kastel yate. 

In he folowd fast tharate : 

At aither entre was, I wys. 

Stray tly wroght a port culis. 

Shod wele with yren and stele. 

And also gninden * wonder wele : 

Under that then was a swyke ^ 

That made syr Ywain to myslike, 

<* So in Minot*s Poems. MSS. Cott. Though thou and thy folke were in ye 
Galb. £• ix. ut supr. mydde 

And sum lay knoked out their hemes. :^"^ ^^ Py?* J?®*? ?"* ^®' 

Down ye scholde fallen there, 

* counsel. f stoutly. jn a pyt syxty fadome deep. 

» city. * no man living. Therefore beware and take good keep, 

» ground, sharpened. At the passyng ovyr the trappe^ 

k switch, twig. [«Mr. Ritson,who Many on has had ful evyl happe. 
explains * swyke 'a hole, .a ditch, has V. 4081. 

confounded it with ' sike * from the An- The only words to be found in Lye's 

glo-Saxon sVA, fossa. In the romance Saxon Dictionary, to which 'swyke* 

of Richard Cc2ur de Lion, we have the might be referred, are stmcan, decipere ; 

same expression apphed to a piece of swica, proditor ; and beswica, fnus. But 

machinery, constructed fora similar pur- in Alfred's transition of Orodus we 

pose, though apparently not of equal in- h^ve * ealle the cyningas mid his nokg 

g^'iu'^y- of shoh:' which Mr. Harrington ren- 

Under the brygge ther is a su^ke, ders, * slew ?\\ the kings by his deceiliiil 

Corven clos, joynand queyntlyke. arts.* **— Ahon.] 
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His hors fote toched thare on ; 
Than fel the port culis onone', 
Bytwyx him and his hinder arsown, 
Thorgh sadel and stede it smate al dbwn, 
His spores™ of his heles it schare" : 
Than had Ywayne mumyng^ mareP, 
But so he wend have passed quite *^, 
That fel the tother' bifor al yte. 
A faire grace yit fel him swa *, 
Al if it smate his hors in twa% 
And his spors of aither hele, 
■ That himself passed so wele. 

While sir Ywaine remains in this perilous confinement, a lady 
looks out of a wicket which opened in the wall of the gateway, 
and releases him. She gives him her ring, 

I sal lene the her mi Ring", 
Bot yelde it me at myne askyng : 
When thou ert broght of al thi payn 
Yelde ^ it than to me ogayne : 
Als the bark hilles* the tre. 
Right so sal my Ring do the ; 
When thou in hand has the stane^, 
Der^ sal thai do the nane,^ 

* Traps of this kind are not uncom- regarding the conteiLt rather than the 
mon in romance. Thus sir Lancelot, etymon, Ritson explains Ai^« ' protects, 
walking round the chambers of a strange preserves ;' although an attentive penisal 
castle, treads on a board which throws of the whole passage might have sug- 
him into a cave twelve ^itthoms deep, gested that the virtue of this ma^c stone 
MoRT. AuTU. B. xix. ch. vii. consisted in covering or conceding its 

™ spurs. " cut. wearer from the sight, as the bark ewers 

^ mourning. ' more. or concecds the tree. Lye gives us hilan, 

^ but even so he thought to have pass- to hUl, tegere. From the same root is 

ed forward, through. to be deduced the word ' hyllynges ' oc- 

' the other portcullis. curring hi the Squyr of Lowe Degre 

* so. ' twain. (left unexplained by Bitson), and which 
" This ring is used in another advenr must mean an upper covering for a bed, 

ture. ^ yield. something similar to a counterpane.** 

* covers, [Mr. Ritson, who disdain- ^- . , , .^i x» * 

ed to follow Warton even when correct, ^our hyUynges wiOi fuires of armyne 

has misinterpreted this word in his Glos- ^^^^^ Y'"*' ^°^ "" TJ^I ^^ i 
^ry. The same anonymous writer Your blankettes, &C.-V. 839. Edit. ] 

quoted above has obbcrved, " Partially ^ stone. * harm. , 
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For the stane es of swilk mighty 
Of the sal men have na syght^. 
Wit ye^ wel that sir Ywayne 
> Of thir wordes was fill fayne*^ ; 
In at the dore sho hem led, 
And did him sit opon hir bed, 
A quylt ful nobil lay tharon, 
Richer saw he never none, &c. 

Here he is 'secreted. In the mean time, the Lord of the castle 
dies of his womids, and is magnificently buried. But before the 
interment, the people of the castle search for sir Ywayne. 

^alf his stede thar fand thai^ 
That within the yates* lay ; 
Bot the knight thar fand thai noght : 
Than was thar mekil sorow unsogl^ 
Dore ne window was thar nane, 
Whar he myght oway gane. 
Thai said he sold thare be laft*^. 
Or els he cowth of weche crafts. 
Or he cowth of nygromancy, 
Or he had wenges for to fly. 
Hastily than went tliai all 
And soght him in the maydens hall, 
In chambers high es noght at hide, 
And in solers^ on ilka side. 
Sir Ywaine saw ful wele al that. 
And still opon the bed he sat : 
Thar was nane that anes mynt 
Unto the bed at smyte^ a dynt^ : 
Al obout thai smate so fast, 
That mani of thair wapins brast ; 

' no man will see you. •» know ye. *• high chambers. 

* glad. <* they found. * i. e. ou account of the ring, 

* gates. f he still was there. ^ never once minded^ or thought, to 

* understood witchcraft. strike at the bed, not seeing him there. 
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Mekyl sorow thai made ilkane, 

For thai ne myght wreke tbair lord bane. 

Thai went oway with dreri chere. 

And sone tharefter come the Ber * ; 

A lady folowd white so mylk, . 

In al that lond was none swilk : 

Sho wrang her fingers, outbrast the blode. 

For mekyl wa" sho was nere wode" ; 

Hir fayr har scho alto drogh°, 

And ful oft fel sho down in swoghP ; 

Sho wepe with a ful dreri voice. 

The hali water, and the croyce, 

Was born bifore the procession ; 

ITiar folowd mani a moder son. 

Bifore the cors rade a knyght 

On his stede that was ful wight ** ; 

In his armurs wele arayd, 

With sper and target gudely grayd. 

Than sir Ywayn herd the cry 

And the dole of that fayr lady, &c. 

Sir Ywayne desires the damsel's permission to look at the 
lady of the deceased knight through a window. He falls in 
love with her. She passes her time in praying for his soul. 

Unto his saul was sho ful hulde^: 

Opon a sawter al of guide % 

To say the sal-mas ^ fast sho bigan. 

The damsel", whose name is Lunet, promises sir Ywaine 
an interview with the Lady. She uses many arguments to the 
Lady, and with much art, to shew the necessity of her marry- 
ing again, for the defence of her castle. 

> bier. " great grief. " mad. '' bound, obligated, [faithful.] 

** drew. So in the Lay or the Erle • psaltery, a harp, of gold. [Psalter.— 

OF Tholouse, MSS. Mus. Ashmol. 45. Ritson.] 

The erle hymselfe an axe drooh, * ^^^ mass, the mass of requiem. 

A hundred men that day he slough. " There is a damsel of this name in 

^ swoon. «» swift, ^"'^'^ Arthur, B. vii. ch. xvi. 
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The maiden redies hyr ful rath ^, 
Bilive sho gert syr Ywaine bath*, 
And cled hym sethin in gude scarlet, 
Forord ^ wele, and with gold fret * ; 
A girdel ful riche for the nanes, 
Of perry and of preciows stanes. 
Sho talde him al how he sold do 
Wlian that he come the lady to. 

He is conducted to her chamber. 



^ early, soon. 

' made him bathe immediately. 
* furrured, furred. 

*" In another part of this romance, a 
knight is dressed by a lady. 

A damisei come unto me 

Liufsumer lifed' never in land ; 
Hendly scho' toke me by the hand,^ 
And sone that gentyl creature 
Al unlaced myne armure ; 
Into a chamber sho me led, 
And with a mantil scho me cled. 
It was of purpur fair and fine. 
And tlie pane' of riche ermine : 
Al the folk war went us fra^ 
And thare was none than hot we twa^ ; 
Scho served me hendely to hend, 
Her maners might no man amend, 
'Of tong acho was trew and renable^. 
And of her semblant^ soft and stabile ; 
Ful fain I wald^ if that I might. 
Have woned° with that swete wight. 

In MoRTB Arthur, Sir Launcelot 
going into a nunnery is unarmed in the 
abbess's chamber. B. xiii. ch. i. In 
MoRTE Arthur, sir Galahad is dis- 
armed, and cloathed << in a cote of red 
sendall and a mantell /urr^d with fyne 
ERMTNEs,'* &c. B. xiii. ch. i. In the 
British Lay, or romance, of Lau»val 
(MSS. Cott. Vespas. B. 14. i.) we 
have, 

Un cher mantel de blanche ermine. 
Convert de purpre Alexandrine. 

There is a statute, made in 13S7, pro- 
hibiting any under lOOl. per annum to 



wear fur. I suppose the richest fur was 
Ermine; which, before the manufac- 
tures of gold and silver, was the greatest 
article of finery in dress.. But it conti- 
nued in use long afterwards, as appears 
by antient portraits. In the Statutes of 
Cardinal Wolsey's College at Oxford, 
given in tlie year 1525, the students are 
^njoned, " Ne magis pretiods aut sum- 
ptuosis utantur tkllibus.** Dc Ves- 
TiTU, &c. fol. 49. MSS. Cott. Trr. F. 
iii. This injunction is a proof that rich 
furs were at that time a luxury of the 
secular life. In an old poem written 
in the reign of Henry the Sixth, about 
1436, entitled the English Policie, a- 
horting all England to keepe the teoy a 
curious and valuable record of the state 
of our traifick and mercantile navigatioi» 
at that period, it appears that our trade 
with Ireland, for furs only, was th«i 
very considerable. Speaking of Ireland, 
the writer says, 

•—Martens goode been her marcbandie, 
Hertes hides, and other of vcnerie, 
Skinnes of otter, squirrcll, and Irish 

hare ; 
Of sheepe, lambe, and foxe, is her chaf- 

fare. 

See Hacklvyt*8 Volages, vol. i. p. 199. 
edit. 1598. 

At the sacking of a town in Nor- 
mandy, Froissart says, " There was 
founde so moche rychesse, that the boyes 
and vyllaynes of the hooste sette no- 
thynge by goode furred gownes." 
Berners's Transl. torn. i. foL Ix. a. 



* lovelier lived. * courteously she. 

* two. • reasonable. ^ look. 



* border. . 
* would. 



* from. 
' lodged. 
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Bot yit sir Ywayne had grete drede, 
When he unto chamber yede ; 
The chamber, flore, and als the bed,. 

With klothes of gold was al over spred.* 

After this interview, she is reconciled' to him, as he only in 

* In the manners of romance, it was Heo''* thozte more that heo saide. 

not any indelicacy for a lady to pay amo- To anothir stude'' sheo he gah him lede, 

rous courtship to a knight. Thus in That hir owne chambre was, 

Davie's Gbste of Alexander, written In al this world richer none nas. 

in 1312, queen Candace openly endea- Theo atyr* was therein so riche 

vours to ^an Alexander to her love. MS. In al thys world nys him non lyche**. 

penes me, p. 271. [Cod. Hospit. Line. Heo ladde him to a stage, 

150.] She shews Alexander, not only And him schewed one ymage, 

her palace, but h^r bed-chamber. And saide, Alexander leif £ou me'^ 

Quoth the quene, ™* J^llf ." "^^^ after^the« ; 

Go we now myn esteris to seone' : \ ^"^^ .*"* '° 7^^°^^^"^' „ 

Cure mete schol, thM bytweone', ^^ "^^ ^l'^ ^^ "«°,T» ' 

Ygraithed' and ^y be6ne«. TBus othir zen;, tho thou nolde» 

Scheo* laddehimtoanhalleof nobleys, S'."M°'"1 **?[ ^«% "** ^V ^ i 

Then he dude of his barneys' : ' ' Het .s ^e ylydie ». leove brother » 

Of Troye was ther men ' the storye' ^ ^7 f»"™°" « ""f*""- 

How GVegoys" had the victorye •. ?. ^f "" ' ° ^ '^"°"".* 

Theo benSs ther weore » of bras. ^hou taken art m my pnsoun ! 

Theo wyndowes weoren of riche glas " : ^1 thy streyna.e tdpe^e the nowzt, 

Theo phines" weore of ivorye. For womman the haveUi bycowz « 

The king went with the ladye, K*"" ""TTv i"^*^ '" " 

Himseiralone, from hour ti bour, ?? ^"?* Ahsaunderj^ala% 

And syze" much riche tresour, V^} ^J"^ ^^^ jf' ,, 

Gold and seolver, and prcdou* stones, t f^r^,^ of browne stel, 

Baudekyns " made for 5ie nones » ^""y "» j'*'^ *''}'1° y? «'™> 

ManteUls, robes, and pavelounes " ^r y woUe yn pnson b.leve ». 

Of golde and seilyer riche foysounes"; Alysaunder, heo s«de, thou saist soth, 

Anlheo" him asked, par amour, Beo noither «lrad no wroUi » ; 

Zef he syze ever sucfae a tresour. 1°^ ^i^^' ""^ir «his covertour. 

And he said, in his contray. ^ ""^ •»"« *^° *° ""5™ ^°"' *'• 
Tresour he wiste ** of grcte noblay. 



> to see my apartments. ' our dinner shall, meanwhile. 

' prepared. * be. * she. • put off his armour. ' for 

ther men, read therein, as MS. Laud. I. 74. Bibl. BodL ^ the story of 

Troy was in the tapestry, or painted on the walls of the hall. * Greeks. 

" The rafters were. " painted glass. " of the windows. 

'' saw. ^* rich clothes. ^^ that is, for the occasion : so the paint- 

ing or tapestry, before mentioned, representing the Greeks victorious, was in com- 
pliment to Alexander. ^^ pavilions. " stores. '^ she. 
*• knew. ** she. ** stede. lodging. ^ the furniture. 
" none like it. *• believe. ** tliee. * imagery. *" figure. 

* wouldest not. " like. * dear brother, or friend. " as one 
faulcon. In MS6. Laud. I. 174. ut supr. it is peny, for faulcon. " catched. 
" her lace. ^ Here, y is the Saxon i. See Hearne*s Gl. Rob. Glouc. p. 738. 

* be left, st*y, even. * neither aHVi^tcd nor angry. 
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self-defence had slain her husband, and she pronaises him mar- 
riage. 

Than hastily she went to Hall, 
Thar abade hir barons all, 
For to hald thair parleraent*', 

And mari*^ hir by thair asent 

» 

They agree to the marriage. 

Than the lady went ogayne 
Unto chameber to sir Ywaine ; 
Sir, sho said, so God me save, 
Other lorde wil I nane have : 
If I the left** I did noght rights 
A king son, and a noble knyght. 
Now has the maiden done hir thoght% 
Syr Ywayne out of anger broght 
The Lady Iqd him unto Hall, 
Ogains^ him rase the barons all. 
And al thai said ful sekerly, 
This Knight sal wed the Lady : 
And ilkane said thamself ^ bitwene^ 
So fair a man had thai noght sene, 
For his bewte in hal and bowr : 
Him semes to be an emperowr. 
We wald that thai war trowth plight. 
And weded sone this ilk nyght. 
The lady set hir on the dese**. 
And cumand al to hald thaire pese^ ; 
And bad hir steward sumwhat say. 
Or ^ men went fra cowrt away. 
The steward said. Sirs, understandes, 
Wer* is waxen™ in thir landes; 

*> assembly, consultation. holding the dcis, MS. ut supr. p. 45. 

'^ marry. ' was I not to marry you. There was gynning a new fe^t^ 

* intention. f against, before. And of gleomen many a geste, 

* among themselves. King Plulip was in mal ese, 
^ deis, the high-table. In the Geste Alisaundre held the dkse. 

OF Alexamdzr we have the phrase of ^ peace. ^ ere. ' war. " grovik 
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The king Arthur es redy dight 
To be her byn this fowre-tenyght: 
He and his menye " ha thoght 
To win this land if thai moght: 
Thai wate** ful wele, that he es ded 
That was lord here in this stedeP : 
None es so wight wapins** to welde, 
Ne that so boldly mai us belde, 
And wemen may n^aintene nq stowr'', 
Thai most nedes have a governowr : 
Tharfor mi lady most nede 
Be weded hastily for drede', 
And to na lord wil sho take tentS 
Bot if it be by yowr assent. 
Than the lordes al on raw " 
Held them wele payd of this saW. 
Al assented hyr untill* 
To tak a lord at hyr owyn wyll. 
Than said the lady onone right, 
How hald ye yow payd of this knight? 
He profers hym on al wyse 
To myne honor and my servyse, 
And sertes, sirs, the soth to say, 
I saw him never, or this day ; 
Bot talde unto me has it bene 
He es the kyng son Uriene : 
He es cumen of hegh parage^, 
And wonder doghty of vasselage ^, 

" knights. In Afrik were thai compast and wrought, 

* know. ' mansion, castle. Geantz tillk Ireland from thithen tham 

4 active to wield weapons. brought. 

t o5^h:^„ * ^^' That is, « Giants brourfit them from 

•^n?r*^n.^ j.'''VZ' • Africa^o Ireland." ^ 

«.mSon' 7 Vi . ^'''^"''''*' ' kindred. So in the Geste of Alex- 
wgmfication, Emahe, MS. ut supr. ^^^^^^ ^^g^ ^^ 258. 

I have herd minstrelles syng in saw. rp. „„ „,^ ^„„ ^f ^^^ ^-«-« 

•^ ° Iney wer men oi gret parage, 

' unto. So Rob. Brunne> of Stone- And haden fowrty wynter in age. . 

henge, edit. Hearnc, p. cxci. ^ courage. 
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War and wise, and ful curtayse, 
He yernes* me to wife alwayse; 
And nere the lese, I wate, he might 
Have wele better, and so war right. 
With a voice halely*' thai sayd, 
Madame, fill wele we hald us payd : 
Bot hastes fast al that ye may, 
. That ye war wedded this ilk day : 
And grete prayer gan thai make 
On alwise, that sho suld hym take. 
Sone mito the kirk thai went, 
And war wedded in thair present ; 
Thar wedded Ywaine in plevyne^ 
The riche lady Alundyne, 
The dukes doghter of Landuit, 
Els had hyr lande bene destruyt. 
Thus thai made the maryage 
Omang al the riche bamage^ : 
Thai made ful mekyl mirth that day, 
Ful grete festes on gude aray ; 
Grete mirthes made thai in that stede. 
And al forgetyn es now the dede*^ 
Of him that was thair lord fi*e ; 
Thai say that this es worth swilk thre. 
And that thai lufed him mekil mor 
Than him that lord was thare byfor. 
The bridal *^ sat, for soth to tell. 
Til king Arthur come to the well 



c 



eagerly wishes. ^ wholly. At every bjudaue he would sing and 

Fr. Plevine. See Du Fresne. Fle- hop. 

^^^^' ^ , ^ Spenser, Faerm Qu. B. v. C. iL st S. 

<* baronage. ^ death. *^ 

f Bridal is Saxon for the nuptial feast. —Where and when the budalb chetre 

So in Davie's Geste of Alexander. Should be solemnised— 

MS. fol. 41. penes me. And, vi. x. 13. 

He wist nouzt of this bridale, —Theseus her unto his BRinALK bore. 

Ne no man tolde him the tale. See also Spenser's Prothalamiok. 

In Gamelyn, or the Coee's Talc, The word has been applied adjectivdy, 

V. 1267. for coMMUfiiAL. Perhaps Milton re- 
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With al his knyghtes everillcane, 
Behind leved thar noght ane«. 



The king kest water on the stane, 
The storme rase ful sone onane 

membered or retained its original use in village of Kirtlington in Oxfordshire, 

the following passage of Samson Ago- for an annual feast or celebrity at lamb- 

NisTEs, ver, 1196. shearing. Whitson-alk is the common 

. J . -^ 1 1 J ^« 1 /• i. name in the midland counties, for the 

And m your city held my nuptial feast: ^^^^ ^^^ ^^^. ^^ ^hitsontide. 

But your il-meamng politimn lords ClerkVale occurs in ^Aubrey's manu- 
Under pretence of bridal fnepds and ^^^^^ History of Wiltshire. "In the 

A • guests, ^ Easter holidays was the Clarkes-ale, 

Appointed to await me thirty spies. ^^^ j^.^ p^.^^^ ^^^^^ ^^^ ^^ ^^^ 

." Under pretence of friends and guests of the neighbourhood." MSS. Mus. 

invited to the Bridal." But in Para- Ashm. 0:son. Church-ale wiis a feast 

DisE Lost, he speaks of the evening star established for the repair of the church, 

hastening to light the bridal lamp, or in honour of the church-saint, &c. 

which in another part of the same poem In Dodsworth*s Manuscripts, there is an 

he calls the nuptial torch, viii. 520. old indenture, made before the Refor- 

xi. 590. I presume tliis Saxon Bridale mation, which not only shews the design 

is Bride- Ale, tlie feast in honour of the of the Church -ale, but explains this par- 

bride or marriage. Ale, simply put, is ticular use and application of the word 

the feast or the merry-making, as in Ale. The parishioners of Elveston and 

Pierce Plowman, fol. xxxii. b. edit. Okebrook, in Derbyshire, agree jointly, 

1550. 4to. «<to brew four Ale9, and every Ale of 

And then satten some and songe at the one quarter of malt, betwixt this and 

ale [nale.! *® ^*^** of saint John Baptist next com- 

. /\ ing. 'And that every inhabitant of the 

Again, fol. XXVI. b. said town of Okebrook shall be at the 

I am occupied everie dayc, holye daye several Ales. And every husband and 

and other, his wife shall pay two pence, every cot- 

With idle tales at the Ale, and other- tager one penny, and all the inhabitants 

while in churches. of Elveston shall have and receive all 

So Caiaucer of hU Frekrk, Urr. p. 87. *? P'°fi«» and advantages coming of the 

o tf > r gjjj^ Ales, to the use and behoof of the 

said church of Elveston. And the in- 
And they were only glad to fill his purse, habitants of Elveston shall brew eight 
And maden him grete festis at the nale. a les betwixt this and the feast of saint 
Nale is Ale. ** They feasted him, or John Baptist, at the which Ales the in- 
entertained him, with particular respect, habitants of Okebrook shall come and 
at the parish-feast," &c. Again Plow- pay as before rehersed. And if he be 
MAN*s Tale. p. 125. v. 2110. away at one Ale, to pay at the toder 

A..U J \.r A **!, «ri Ale for both," &c. MSS. BibL Bodl. 

At the JfTrestlmg, and at the Wake, ^^^^ j ^g^ j. ^^^ ^^ ^^ ^^ Church- 

And the chief chaunters at the Nale. q^^,,^^ given in 1603. Can. 88. The 
See more instances supr. vol. i. 63. • application of what is here collected to 
That Ale is festival, appears from its the word Bridale, is obvious. But 
sense in composition ; as, among others, Mr. AsUe has a curious record, about 
in the words Leet-ale, Lamb-ale, Whit- 1575, which proves the Bride-ale syno- 
son-ale, Clerk-ale, and Church-ale. nymous with the Wbddtn-als. During 
Lxet-als, in some parts of England, the course of queen Elisabeth's enter- 
signifies the Dinner at a court-leet of a tainments at Kenilworth-castle, in 1575, 
manor for the jury and customary a Bryde-ale was celebrated with a 
tenants. Lam»-ale is still used at the great variety of shews and sports. Lane- 
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With wikked ^ weders, kene and calde, 
Als it was byfore-hand talde. 
The king and his men ilkahe 
Wend tharwith to have bene slane, 
So blew it stor* with slete and rayne : 
And hastily than syr Ywayne^, 
Dight him graythly* in his gere, 
With nobil shelde, and strong spere : 
When he was dight in seker wede, 
Than he umstrade™ a nobil stede: 
Him thoght that he was als lyght 
Als a fowl es to the flyght 
Unto the Well fast wendes he, 
And sone when thai myght him se, 
Sjrr Kay, for he wald noght fayle, 
Smertly askes the batayle. 
And alsone than s^d ^e kyng, 
Sir Kay, I grante the thine askyng. 

Sir Ywaine is victorious, who discovers himself to king Ar- 
thur after the batde. 

And sone sir Ywaine gan him tell 
Of al his far how it byfell, 

ham's Letter, dated the same year, ulteriusin usu subpcena excommuiiici- 

fol. XXVI. seq. What was the nature of tionis majoris.** 

the merriment of the Chukch-ale, we Had the learned author of the Disaer* 

learn from the Witches-sono in Jon- . tation on Barlst Wive been as well 

8on*s Masque of Queens at Whitehall acquainted with the British as the Gre- 

in 1609, where one of the Witches boasts cian literature, this long note would per- 

to have killed and stole the fat of an in- haps have been unnecessary. 

fant, begotten by a piper at a Church- ' one. 

ALE. S. 6. *^ wicked is here, aceunnf. In which 

Among bishop Tanner*s manuscript sense it is used by Shakespeare's Cal i ba n , 

additions to Cowell's Law- Glossary in Temp. Act L Sc. ii« 

the Bodleian library, is the following a^ ^ i,„ .„ _f__ _^ -«,*k-- 

XT>.* /► ^ u* Vi n -^ rr •? As WICKED oew as 6 ef my mocticr 

Note, from his own Collections. [Lit. Kri,ai,M 

v.] « A.D. 1468. Prior Cant, et Com- ^.^, ~™?« a«*i,«. Ar 
«.:i..^: ... ^ « A. fjf .^ With raven s leatber, cfcc. 

missani visitationem fecerunt (diocesi 

Cant, vacahte per mortem archiepiscopi) * strong. 

et ibi publicatum erat, quod Potationes *^ to defend the fountain, the office of 

facts in eccledis, vulgariter dictae Te- the lord of this castle. 

VBALTs*, vd BredealtsS uou csseut ' readily. "" bestrode, 

" give-ales; or gift^iles. » bride-ales. 
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Witli the knight how that he sped, 
And how he had the Lady wed ; 
And how the Mayden him helpid wele : 
Thus tald he to him ilka dele. 
Sir kyng, he sayd, I yow byseke. 
And al yowr menye milde and meke. 
That ye wald grante to me that grace. 
At** wend with me to my purchace, 
And se my Kastel and my Towre, 
Than myght ye do me grete honowre. 
The kyng granted him fill right 
To dwel with him a foMnretenyght 
Sir Ywayne thanked him oft sirfi % 
The knyghtes war al glad and blyth, 
With sir Ywaine for to wend : 
And sone a squier has he send 
Unto the kastel, the way he nome. 
And warned the Lady of tbair come. 
And that his Lord come with the kyng. 
And when the Lady herd this thing, 
It es no lifand man with mowth 
That half hir cumforth tel kowtk 
Hastily (hat Lady hende 
Cumand al hir men to wende^ 
And dight tham in thair best aray. 
To kepe the king that ilk day : 
Thai keped® him in riche wede 
Rydeand on many a nobil stede ; 
Thai hailsedP him fid curtaysly, 
And also al his Cumpany : 
Thai said he was worthy to dowt^, 
That so fele folk led obowt^ : 
Thar was grete joy, I yoW bihete*. 
With clothes spred^ in ilka strete, 

■ to. * oft-times. » 80 large a train c^ knights. 

*» waited on. See Tyi^h. G%, Ch. • promise you. 

*• saluted. « to fear. « tapestry spread on the walb. 
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And daniysels danceand ful wele, 
With trompes, pipes, and with fristele : 
The Castel and the Cetee rang . . 
With mynstralsi and nobil sang. 
Thai ordand tham ilkane in fer 
To kepe the king on faire maner. 
The Lady went withcjwten towne. 
And with her many balde barowne, 
Cled in purpure and ermyne, 
With girdels al of gold fill fyne. 
The Lady made fill meri chere, 
Sho was al dight with drewries" dere; 
Abowt hir was fill mekyl thrang. 
The puple cried and sayd omang, 
Welkura ertou, k3mg Arthoure, 
Of al this werld thou beres the floure ! 
Lord kyng of all kynges. 
And blessed be he that the brynges ! 
When the Lady the Kyng saw. 
Unto him fast gan sho draw. 
To hald his sterap whils he lyght ; 
Bot sone when he of hir had syght, 
With mekyl myrth thai samen^ met, 
With hende wordes sho him gret ; 
A thousand sithes welkum sho say% 
And so es sjrr Gawayne the curtayse. 
The king said. Lady white so flowr, 
God gif the joy and mekil honowr. 
For thou ert fayr with body gent : 
With that he hir in armes hent, 
And fill faire he gan hir falde ^, 
Thar was many to bihalde : 
It es no man with tong may tell 
The mirth that was tham omell ; 

" gallantries, jewels. Davie says, that ander, MS. p. 86. Athens is called the 
in one of Alexander's battles, many a Drwuety of the world, ibid, 
lady lost her drewery. Geste Alex- together. ^ fold*. 
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Of maidens was thar so gude wane'. 
That ilka knight myght take ane. 

A 

The king stays here eight days, entertained with various sports. 

And ilk day thai had solace sere 
Of hunt3mg5 and als of revere ^ : 
For thar was a ful fayre cuntre, 
With wodes and parkes grete plente ; 
And castels wroght with lyme and stane, 
That Ywayne with his wife had tane.* 



' assembly, [a great many.] 
"^ hawking, [for herons, ducks, Ac- 
Park.] 

* There are three old poems on the 
exploits of Gawain, one of the heroes of 
this romance. There is a fourth in the 
Scotch dialect, by Clerke of Tranent, 
an old Scotch poet. See Lament for 

TBE DEATH OF THE MaKKARIS, St. Xvii. 

Clerke of Tranent eke has [death] tane 
That made the Aventers of Gawane. 

Anc. Scot. P. 1576. 

The two heroes of this romance. 



Pur les Escot, e pur les Pis, 

Ki destrueieni les pays ; 

£n la terre de Logres^ le trououent, 

Mult souent le damagouent : 

A la Pentecuste en est^, 

I aveit li reys sojourn^, 

A les i dona riches duns, 

£ al cuntes^ e al bainins, 

A ceus de la Table Runde, &c. 

That is, *' Here begins the Lay. of. 
Launval,— [I will relate to you.] The 
Adventure of a certain Lay, made of a 
gentle vassal, whom in Bretaigne they 
Twain and Gawain, are mentioned c««ed Launval. The brave and cour- 
jbinUy in a very old French version of teous king Arthur sqourned at Kardoyl, 

the British or Armorican Lat of Ladn- S' ."^u" W '^^? '^ ^ h^ 
VAL, of which there is a beautiful veUum f «=*^ .^•"' destroyed the country. He 
MSS. Cott Vmpas. B. found them in the land of Logres, where 

they committed frequent outrages. The 
king was there at the feast of Pentecost, 
where he gave rich gifts to the counts 
and barons, and the knights of tlie round 
This Lay, or Sono, like the romance in table,'* &c. 

the text, is opened with a feast celebrated The writing of this manuscript of 
at Whitsontide by king Arthur at Klar- Launval seems about 1300. The com- 
doyl, a French corruption from Carliol, position is undoubtedly much earlier. 
by which is meant Cairleon in Wales, There is another, MSS. Harl. 978. 
sometimes in romances confounded with § 112. This I have cited in the First 
Cardiif. [See Geoffr. Monra. ix. 12.] Dissertation. From this French La un- 
Jci commence le Lay de Launval." val is translated, but with great addi- 
tions, the English Launfall, of which 
I have given several extracts in tlie third 
Dissertation prefixed to the first vo- 
lume. [See also supr. vol. ii. p. 430, 
Note A. 

I presume this romance of Ywain and 



manuscript. 

xiv. [supr. modo citat.] 

Ensemble od eus Gawayns, 
£ sis cosins li beus Ywayns. 



Laventure de un Lay, 

Cum ele avint vus cunteray, 

Fait fu dun genti] vassal. 

En Bretaigne lapelent Launval : 

A Kardoyl suiornont li reys 

Arthur, li prouz, e li curteys. 



' XiOgres, or Loegria, from Locrine, was the middle part of Britain. 

'counts. So in Sir Robert of Gloucester, we have Contass for cown^^s. 
On which word his editor Hearne observes, that king James the First used to call 
a Countess a cuntys. And he quotes one of James's letters, '< Come and bring the 
three Cuntys [for countesses] with you." GLossi p. 6S5. 

VOL. III. 2 E 
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Gawatke is translated from a French tween Cornwall and BretHgne, or Ar- 
ena of the same title, and in the reign morica. fol. ult. 
of Henry the Sixth ; but net by TTioinas ^ ^^ ^^^ ^^ ^^ j^^j ^^ 
Chestt^, who translated, or rather para- ^^ ^ ^ ^^^ ^^^ 
phrased, Laukval, or Sir Labnfall, ^^ testymonieth thys story : 
and who seems to have been master of ^ ^ ^ ^ Brttayke laVes, 
a more copious and poetic style. It is ^^^ ^^ ^^^^ .^ ^^^^ ^ ^ 
not however unlikely, that Qhestre tran»- j^ ^j j^ ^ J^ 
lated from a more modern French copy * *'^" "^ '' *^^^ ^ «*.»»*. 
of Lauvval, heightened and imi»wed I believe tibc last lint means, ." Made 
from the old simple Armorican tale of for an entertainment,'*-^" Which men 
which I have here produced a short ex- call {^laying the Gakye.*' The reader 
tract [See supr, vol. ii. p. 409.1 [The may perhaps recollect, tbAt the old Cor- 
eriginal of [Ywaine and Gawinj is Le nish Miracle interlude was called the 
chevalier au Lion, by Chrestien or dhris- Gvary MtrakU^ that is, the Mirade Ptatf, 
tian de Troyes^ an eminent French poet [See supr. vol. ii. p. 70.] In Comisb, 
who died in 1191 ; [and] the only an- Plan an gtiare is the Ifevel plece^ the 
cient copy of the [English version] is plain of sport and pasttmet the ^iratre 
contained in the Cotton MS. Gama. of games, &c. Guare is a Cornish va)i^ 
£. ix. which seems to have been written to sport, to pltyt In affinity virith which, 
in the time of Richard II., or towards is probably Gariih, gay, splendid. MB- 
the close of the fburteenth eenturyt— ton, II Pens. v. 141. Day's ^oniA 
RiTsoN.] The same perhaps may be eye^ l%akespeare, Rom. Jvxm iM. 4. 
said of the English metrical romance The geK/isk 6un« Kifo Rickard rm 
Emare^ who marries the king of Galys, TniaDk A garish flag. Compare Lyc) 
or Wales, originally an Armorican tale* Sax« Diet. V. jeajijium. To ^drm 
before quoted. MS3. Cott. Cauo. A. % fine. 

foL 69. [See Diss. III. {H^fixed to the Who was the translator of Esiars, it is 

£rst vcdume.] [and Mr, Ritson*s Metri* not known. I presume it Was tn^ulrttd 

€alR<Hnances,vol.ii, where it is printed* in the reign of Henry the Skt|i, ind 

•4.E]>iT.] The last Btanaa confinnfi what Very probably by Thomas Qiestr^ ^ 

lias been advanced in the First Disser- transUtpr of ]^a17Kta;« 
TATioN, concerning the connection be>> 
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SECTION XLIV, 



A Fear I shall be pronoiUicied a heretic to modern criticism, 
in retracting what I have said in a preceding page, and in 
placing the Notbrowne Mayde under some part of this 
reign*. Prior, who, about the year 1718, paraphrased this 
poem, witliout improving its native beauties, supposes it to have 
been three hundred years old. It appears from two letters 
presei*ved in the British Museum, written by Prior to Wanley, 
lord Oxford*s librarian, that Prior consulted Wanley about 
this antient ballad*. It is, however, certain, that Wanley, an 
antiquarian of unquestionable skill and judgement in these 
niceties, whatever directions and information he might have 
imparted to Prior on this subject, could never have communi- 
cated such a decision. He certainly in these letters gives no 
such Opinion^. This is therefore the hasty conjecture of Prior ; 
who thought that the curiosity which he was presenting to the 
world, would derive proportionable value from its antiquity, 
who was better employed than in the petty labour of ascertain- 
ing dates, and who knew much more of modem than antient 
poetry. 

Tlie NOT-BROWKE Mayde first appeared in Arnolde*s 
Chronicle, or CtrstOMS of London, which was first printed 
about the year 1521. This is perhaps the most heterogeneous 
iind multiferious miscellany that ever existed. The collector 

* (i. & the reign of Hbiify VIIL» but [Namely in 1776. This publicaticQ 

I^erpert says he possessed an edition has been attributed to the late George 

which Was printed Htbotlt 1502, i« e. the Ste«Yei^s> Esq, ; but 1 bedrd fVom Mr. 

18th year of Henry VII.— Park.] Isaac Reed that it was culled by Baldwin 

'■ MS& Habl. 3777. from the communications of MtiSteevens 

^ These letters are printed Sn the Ad- in the St. James's Chronicle, and pUt 

DiTiOKs TO Pope's Works, in two vo- forth with a preface by Willidm Cooke, 

lumes, published about two years ago. Esq.*— Pahk.] 

. 2 E 2 
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sets out with a catalogue of the mayors and sheriffs, the cus- 
toms and charters, of the city of London. Soon afterwards we 
have receipts to pickle sturgeon, to make vinegar, ink, and gun- 
powder ; how to raise parsley in an hour ; the arts of brewery 
and soap-making ; an estimate of the livings in London ; an 
account of the last visitation of saint M^gnus*s church ; the 
weight of Essex cheese, and a letter to. cardinal Wolsey. The 
NoT-BROWNE Mayde is introduced, between an estimate of 
some subsidies paid into the exchequer, and directions for buy- 
ing goods in Flanders. In a word, it seems to have been this 
compiler's plan, by way of making up a volume, to print to- 
gether all the notices and papers, whether antient or modem, 
which he could amass, of every sort and subject. It is sup- 
posed, that he intended an antiquarian repertory: but as many 
recent materials were admitted, that idea was not at least unir 
formly observed ; nor can any argument be drawn from that 
supposition, that this poem existed long before, and was in- 
serted as a piece of antiquity. 

The editor of the Prolusions infers*^, from an identity of 
rhythmus and orthography, and an affinity of words and 
phrases, that this poem appeared after sir Thomas More's 
Jest of the Serjeant and Freer, which, as I have observed, 
was written about the year 1500. This reasoning, were not 
other arguments obvious, would be inconclusive, and might be 
turned to the opposite side of the question. But it is evident 
from the language of the Notbrowne Mayde, that it was not 
written earlier than the beginning, at least, of the sixteenth 
century*. There is hardly an obsolete word, or that requires 
a glossary, in the whole piece : and many parts of Surry and 
Wyat are much more difficult to be understood. Reduce any 
two stanzas to modern orthography, and they shall hardly 
Wear the appearance of antient poetry. The reader shall try 
the experiment on the two followuig, which occur accidentally^. 

^ Prolusions, or select pieces of au' the style of 1500, in the edition of 15SI ? 

tierU Poetrr/, Lond. 1760. Svo. Pref. Herbert M& Note.— Park.] 
p. vii., [edited by E. Capell.— Park.] ^ V. 168. 

* [But might it not be modernized to 
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He. 

Yet take good hede, for ever I drede 

That ye could nat sustayne, 
The thornie wayes, the depe valeis, 

The snowe, the frost, the rayne, 
The colde, the hete : for, dry or wete, 

We must lodge on the playne; 
And us abofe ^ none other rofe 

But a brake bush, or twayne. 
Which sone sholde greve you, I believe; 

And ye wolde gladly than. 
That I had to the grene wode go 

Alone a banyshed man. 

She. 

Among the wylde dere, such an archere, 

As men say that ye be. 
May ye not fayle of good vitayle 

Where is so grete plente : 
And water clere of the ry vere 

Shall be full swete to me ; 
With which in hele, I shall ryght wele 

Endure, as ye shall see : 
And, or we go, a bedde or two 

I can provyde anone. 
Forji^ in my mynde, of all mankynde 

I love but you alone. 

The simplicity of which passage Prior has thus decorated and 

dilated. 

Henry. 

Those limbs, in lawn and softest silk arra/d, 
From sun-beams guarded, and of winds afraid; 
Can they bear angry Jove ? can they resist 
The parching dog-star, and the bleak north-east ? 

• i. e. above. 
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When, chiird by adverse snows and beating rcrin. 

We tread with weary steps the longsome plain ; 

When with hard toil we seek ©ur evening food. 

Berries and acorns from the neighbouring wood ; 

And find among the cliffs no other house, 

But the thin covert of soji^ gathered boughs; 

Wilt thou not then reluctwt send thine eye 

Around the dreary wa,ste; and weeping try 

(Though then, alas ! that trial he too Ute) 

To find thy father's hospitable gc^. 

And seats, where ease and plenty broo^g sate ? 

Those seats, whence long excluded thou must mourn ; 

That gate, for ever barr'd to thy return; 

Wilt thou not then bewail ill-fated love. 

And hate a banish'd man, condemn'd in woods to rove? 

Emma. 

Thy rise of fortune did I only wed. 
From it's decline determin'd ^o recede ; 
Did I but pmpose to embark with thee 
On the smooth surface of a summer^s sea : 
While gentle Zephyrs play in prosperous gales. 
And Fortune's favour fills the swelling sails ; 
But would forsake the ship, and make the shore. 
When the winds whistle, and the tempests roar? 
No, Henry, no : one sacred oath has tied 
Our loves ; one destiny our life shall guide ; 
Nor wild nor deep our common way divide. 
When from the cave thou risest with the day, 
To beat the woods, and rouse the bounding prey, 
The cave with moss and branches I'll adorn. 
And cheerful sit, to wait my lord's return : 
And, when thou frequent bring'st the smitten deer 
(For seldom, archers say, thy arrows err,) 
111 fetch quick fuel from the neighbouring wood, 
And strike the sparkling flint, and dress the food ; 
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With humble duty and officious haste^ 
I'll cull the farthest mead for thy repast ; 
The choicest herbs I to thy board will bring, 
And draw thy water from the freshest spring : 
And, when at night with weary toil opprest, 
Soft slumbers thou enjoy'st, and wholesome rest ; 
Watchful I'll guard thee, and with midnight prayer 
Weary the Gods to keep thee in their care ; 
And joyous ask, at morn's returning ray, 
If thou hast health, and I may bless the day. 
My thoughts shall fix, my latest wish depend, 
On thee, guide, guardian, kinsman, father, friend : 
By all these sacred names be Henry known 
To Emma's heart ; and grateful let him own. 
That she, of all mankind, could lore but him alone ! 

What degree of credit this poem maintained among our 
earlier ancestors, I cannot determine. I suspect the sentiment 
was too refined for the general taste. Yet it is enumerated 
among the popular tales and ballads by Laneham, in his nar- 
rative of queen Elisabeth's entertainment at Kenilworth-castle 
in 1575 ^. I have never seen it in manuscript I believe it was 
never reprinted from Arnolde's Chronicle, where it first ap*- 
peared in 1521, till so late as the year 1707. It was that year 
revived in a collection called the Monthly Miscellany*, or 
Memoirs for the Curious, and prefaced with a little essay 
on our antient poets and poetry, in which it is said to have 
been three hundred years old. Fortunately for modern poetry, 
this republication suggested it to the notice of Prior, who per- 
haps from the same source might have adopted or confirmed 
his hypothesis, that it was coeval with the commencement of 
the fifteenth century. 

Whoever was the original inventor of this little dralnatic 
dialogue, he has shewn no common skill in contriving a plan,, 

f Fol. S4. See Reliques of Engl. Poetry, ii. 27.*^ 

♦ [Read the Muses INfERcuRT for Pari.] 
June 1707, according to Dr. Percy. 
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which powerfully detains our attention, and interests the pas- 
sions, by a constant succession of suspense and pleasure, of 
anxiety and satisfaction. Betwixt hopes perpetually disap- 
pointed, and solicitude perpetually relieved, we know not how 
to determine the event of a debate, in which new difficulties 
still continue to be raised, and are almost as soon removed. In 
the midst of this vicissitude of feelings, a striking contrast of 
character is artfully formed, and uniformly supported, between 
the seeming imkindness and ingratitude of the man,. and the 
unconquerable attachment and fidelity of the woman, whose 
amiable coippliance unexpectedly defeats every objection, and 
continually furnishes new matter for our love and compassion. 
At length, our fears subside in the triumph of suffering inno- 
cence and patient sincerity. The Man, whose hard speeches 
had given us so much pain, suddenly surprises us with a change 
of sentiment, and becomes equally an object of our admiration 
and esteem. In the disentanglement of this distressful tale, we 
are happy to find, that all his cruelty was tenderness, and his 
inconstancy the most invariable truth ; his levity an ingenious 
artifice, and his perversity the friendly disguise of the firmest 
affection. He is no longer an unfortunate exile, the profligate 
companion of the thieves and ruflians of the forest, but an opu- 
lent earl of Westmoreland ; and promises, that the lady, who 
is a baron's daughter, and whose constancy he had proved by 
such a series of embarrassing proposals, shall instantly be made 
the partner of his riches and honours. Nor should we forget 
to commend the invention of the poet, in imagining the modes 
of trying the lady's patience, and in feigning so many new si- 
tuations : which, at the same time, open a way to description, 
and to a variety of new scenes and images. 

I cannot help observing here, by the way, that Prior has 
misconceived and essentially marred his poet's design, by soften- 
ing the sternness of the Man, which could not be intended to 
admit of any degree of relaxation. Henry's hypocrisy is not 
characteristically nor consistently sustained. He firequently 
talks in too respectfid and complaisant a style. Sometimes he 
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calls Emma my tender maid, and my beatUeous Emma; he 
fondly dwells on the ambrosial plenty of her flowuig ringlets 
gracefully wreathed with variegated ribbands, and expatiates 
with rapture pn the charms of her snowy bosom, her slender 
waist, and harmony of shape. In the antient poem, the con- 
cealed lover never abates his affectation of rigour and reserve, 
nor ever drops an expression which may tend to betray any 
traces of tenderness. He retains his severity to the last, in 
order to give force to the conclusion of the piece, and to heighten 
the effect of the final declaration of his love. Thus, by dimi- 
nishing the opposition of interests, and by giving too great a 
degree of uniformity to both characters, the distress is in some 
measure destroyed by Prior. For this reason, Henry, during 
the course of the dialogue, is less an object of our aversion, and 
Emma of our pity. But these are the imavoidable conse- 
quences of Prior's plan, who presupposes a long connection 
between the lovers, which is attended with the warmest pro- 
fessions of a reciprocal passion. Yet this very plan suggested 
another reason, why Prior should have more closely copied the 
cast of his original. After so many mutual promises and pro- 
testations, to have made Henry more obdurate, would have 
enhanced die sufferings and the sincerity of the amiable Emma. 
It is highly probable, that the metrical romances of Richard 
CuER DE Lyon, Guy earl of Warwick, and syr Bevys 
OF Southampton, were modernised in this reign fi:om more 
antient and simple narrations*. The first was printed by 

* [These three romances were pro- by different hands. This is the case 

nounced by Ritson to be extant in MSS. with respect to Sir Guy : there are two 

above SOD years old ; and one of them, distinct translations, both very old, one 

at least, {^Sir Bevis) excepting the typo- of which is line for line the same 'with 

graphical incorrectness of the old printed the printed copy: but it will not be 

copy, differs no otherwise from it than found that the phraseology or stile is 

in its orthography and the sb'ght varia- more polished, or the story more ampli- 

tions inseparable from repeated tran- iied or intricate, in the editions than they 

scription. The ancient MS. copy of are in the MS. Simplicity, iildeed, 

Richard Cuer de Lion is as long at least is a fault of which few people will have 

as th^ old editions. But some MS. reason to complain in the perusal of an 

copies are so totally different from each old metrical romance, let its antiquity 

other, as not to have two lines in comr be what it may. Ritson*s Obs. p. S5«— 

mon ; being translations from the French Park.] 
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Wynkyn de Warden in 1538 \ The seccmd without date, hot 
about the same time, by William Copland. I mean that whidi 
begins thus, 

[S]lthen the tyme that God was bome^ 
And ciystendome was set and swome. 

With this colophon. " Here endeth the booke of the most vic- 
toryous prynce Gny earle of Warwyk. Imprinted at London 
in Lothbury, over against sajmt Margaret's church by Wyllyam 
Copland*.'* Richard Pinson printed sir Bevys without date. 
Many quarto prose romances were printed between the years 
1510 and 1540^, Of these, Kynge Appolyn of Thyre is 
not one of the worst. 

In the year 154?2, as it seems, Robert Wyer printed, ** Here 
begynneth a lytell boke named the Scole Howse, wherein 
every man may rede a goodly Prayer of the condycyons of 
women*.'* Within the leaf is a border of naked women. 
This is a satire against the female sex. The writer was wise 
enough to suppress his name, as we may judge from the fol- 
lowing passage. 

Trewly some men there be. 

That ly ve alwaye in greate horroure : 

And say, it goeth by destenye 

To hange or wed, botlie hath one houre : 
And whether it be, I am well sure, 

Hangynge is better of the twayne. 

Sooner done, and shorter payne. 

In the year 1521, Wynkyn de Worde printed a sett of 
Christmas Carols ^ I have seen a fragment of this scarce book, 
and it preserves this colophon. " Thus endeth the Christmasse 

^ In ^arto. See nipr. vol. i, p. 162. —Park.] [It has also been reprmtfd 

aeq, among the Select Pieces of Eariy Fo- 

1 In 4to. pular Poetrjr.— Edit.I 

^ See supr. p. 342. ^ For many small miscellaneoiis pieces 

♦ (Thomas Petyt printed another edi- under the reign of Henry VIIL, the 

1»oiii« 1541 or 1561, for the title and more inquisitive reader is referred to 

coloi^Qn bear different dates: and a MSS. Cott. Vesp. A. 25. 
third was printed by John Kyng in 156a 
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carolles newly imprint^ at London in the FIete*strete at the 
sygnQ of the sonne by Wjnikyn de Worde. The yere c^ our 
Lorde, m^xu x^.™" These were festal chansons iin* enlivening 
the merriments of the Christmas celebrity : and not such reli- 
gious songs as are current at this day with the common people 
under the same title, and which were substituted by those ene- 
nues of innocent and useful mirth the puritans. The boar's 
head soused, was antiently the first dish on Christmas day, 
and was carried up to the principal table in the Hall with great 
state and solemnity. Hollinshed says, that in the year llTQji 
upon the day of the young prince's coronation, king Henry the 
First " served his sonne at the table as sewer, bringing up the 
Bores head with trumpets before it according to the manner ^.'' 
For this indispensable ceremony, as also for others of that sea- 
son, there was a Carol, which Wynkyn de Worde has given 
us in the miscellany just mentioned, as it was sung in his tim^ 
with the title, " A Caroll bringyng in the Bores heed.** 

Caput Apri defetOi 

Reddens laudes Domino. 
The Bore's head in hand bringe I, 
With garlans gay and rosemary. 
I pray you all synge merely, 

Qui estis in eonvivio. 

The Bore's head, I understande. 
Is the chefe servyce^ in this lande: 
Loke whereever it be fande^ 
Set^te c%m canticOk 

Be gladde lordes, bothe more and lasse *", 
For this hath ordeyned our stewarde 

To chere you all this Christmasse, 
The Bore*s head with mustarde. 

* la quarto. [See Ritson's Ancient ** that is, ^be cWef dish 9trrtd »t » 
Songs, p. 126. — Fakk.] feast. 

• Chrok. iii. 76. See also Polyd. ^ found. 

Virg. Hist. p. 212. 10. ed. 1534. •• great and small. 
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This carol, yet with many innovations, is retained at Queen's 
college in Oxford. Other antient Christmas carols ^ occur 
with Latin Burthens or Latin intermixtures. As thus, 

Puer nobis natus est de Virgine Maria. 
Be glad lordynges, be the more or lesse, 
I brynge you tydynges of gladnesse.*^ 

The Latin scraps were ,banished from these jocund hymns, 
when the Reformation had established an English liturgy. At 
length appeared, " Certaine of David's Psalmes intended for 
Christmas CaroUs fitted to the most common but solempne 
tunes every where familiarly used, by William Slatyr, printed 
by Robert Young 1630^" 

It was impossible that the Reformation of religion could 
escape without its rhyming libels. Accordmgly, among others, 
we have, " An Answer to a papystical exhortation, pretending 
to avoyd false doctrine, under that colour to mayntayne the 
same," printed in 1548, and beginning. 

Every pilde^ pedlar 
Will be a medlar. 

In the year 1533, a proclamation was promulged, prohibiting 
evil-disposed persons to preach, either in public or private, 
" after their onrni braine^ and by playing of enterludes, and 
printing of false fond bookes, ballades, rhymes, and other lewd 
treatyses in the English tongue, concerning doctrines in matters 
now in question and controversie," &c." But this popular mode 
of attack, which all understood, and in which the idle and un- 
learned could join, appears to have been more powerfiil than 
royal interdictions and parliamentary censures. 

In the year 154?0, Thomas lord Cromwell, during the short 
interval which Henry's hasty passion for Catharine Howard 
permitted between hip commitment and execution, was insulted 
in a ballad written by a defender of the declining cause of po- 
pery, who certainly shewed more zeal than courage, in reproach- 

' MSB. Harl. 5396. fol. 4. foL 18. " Fox, Marttroix)o. f. 1SS9. edit. 
* In octavo. ' piUedi i. e. bald. 1576. 
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ing a disgraced minister and a dying man. This satire, how- 
ever unseemly, gave rise to a religious controversy in verse, 
which is preserved in the archives of the Antiquarian Society. 
I find a poem of thirty octave stanzas, printed in 1 SifS, called 
the DowNFAL OF Antichristes Mas, or Mass, in which the 
nameless satirist is unjusdy severe on the distresses of that inge- 
nious class of mechanics who got their Uving by writing and 
ornamenting service-books for the old papistic worship, now 
growing into decay and disuse ; insinuating at the same time, in 
a strain of triumph, the great blow their cr^ had received, by 
the diminution of the number of churches in the dissolution of 
the monasteries ^. It is, however, certain, that this busy and 
lucrative occupation was otherwise much injured by the inven- 
tion and propagation of typography, as several catholic rituals 
were printed in England : yet still they continued to employ 
writers and illuminators for this purpose. The finest and the 
latest specimen of this sort I have seen, is Cardinal Wolse/s 
Lectionary, now preserved at Christchurch in Oxford, a 
prodigious folio on vellum, written and embellished with great 
splendor and beauty by the most elegant artists, either for the 
use of his own private chapel, or for the magnificent chapel 

^ In a roll of John Morys, warden cost of one of these books is, 71. 13 s. 

of Winchester college, an. xx Ric. ii. Vellum, for this purpose, made an article 

A. D. 1397, are large articles of disburse- of staurum or stare* As, "Item in yj 

ment for grails, legends, and other ser- doseyn de velym emptis in staurum pro 

vice-books for the choir of the chapel, aliis Hbris inde faciendis, xxxiiij s. xjd.'* 

then just founded. It appears that they The books were covered with deer-skin, 

bought the parchment ; and hired per- As, <' Item in vj pellibus cenrinis emptis 

sons to do file business of writing, Ulu- pro libris predictis coc^eriendis, xiijs. 

minating, noting, and binding, within iiijd." In another roll fxix Ric ii. A. D. 

the walls of the college. As thus. "Item 1396.) of warden Jolm Morys above 

in xi doseyn iiij pellibus emptis pro i mentioned, disbursements of diet for 

legenda integra, que incipit folio secundo Scriftores enter into the quarterly ac- 

Quia dixerunt, continente xxxiiij quater- count of that article. " Expense extra- 

niones, (pret doseyn iiijs. vid. pret. neorum superveniencium, iij Scrifto- 

pellis iiijd. ob.) lis. Item in scriptura rum, viij serviencium, et x choristarum, 

ejusdem Legende, Ixxijs. Etinillumi- ixl. iiijs. xd." The whole diet ex- 

nacione et ligacione ejusdem, xxxs. pences this year, for strangers, writers, 

Item in vj doseyn de velym emptis pro servants, and choristers, amount to 201. 

facturayj Processionalium, quorum qui- 19 s. 10 d. In another roll of 1399, 

libet continet xv quatemiones, (pret. (Rot. Comp. Burss. 32 Ric ii. ) writers 

doseyn iiijs . vi d. ) xxvij s. Et in scrip- are in commons weekly with the regular 

tura, notacione, illuminadone, et liga- members of the society, 
done eorundem, xxxiijs. The highest 
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which he had projected for his coQege, and peculiariy dharac- 
teristic of that prelate's predominant ideas of eccleBiastic pomp. 
Wynkyn de Worde printed a THETidE or Mbrlyn, or his 
prophesies in verse^ in 1 529. Another appeared by John Haw- 
kyns^ in 1533. Metrical attd prosaic prophesies attributed to 
the magician Merlin, all originating from Geoffrey of Men* 
mouth's historical romance, and of oriental growth, are nume* 
Tous and various* Merlin's predictions were successively ac* 
oommodated by the minstrel-poets to the pcditics of their own 
times. There are many among the Cotton manuscripts, both 
in French and English, and in other libraries ^» Laurence 
Minot above cited, who wrote about 1360^ and in the northern 
dialect, has applied some of tliem to the numerous victories of 
Edward the TWrd y. As thus. 

Men may rede in Romance^ right. 
Of a grete clerk that Merlin hight: 
Ful many bokes er of him wreten, 
Als thir clerkes wele may witten* ; 
And zit** in many preve nokes^ 
May men find of Merlin bokes. 
Merlin said thus with his mouth. 
Out of the North into the Sowth, 
Suld cum a Bare*^ over the se. 
That suld mak many men to fle ; 
And in the se, he said, ful right, 
Suld he schew^ ful mekill myght: 
And in France he suld bigin ^ 
To make tham wrath that ere thare in : 

' See G€ofrr. Monm. vii. d. And book on which his narrative is fouudefi 

Rob. Glouc. p. 132. 133. scq. 254. 256. the Romance. 

Of the authority of Merlin's Proi^psies „ -c^j j i .t » * 

in England ii 1216, Bee ^^ykes's Ho« Edward, ah the Romdnce sdra, 

CHaoNf sub ann. Mel^Un's Propliesics "*" ^ **«* ^^'^ ^'^'^ 

were printed in French at t'aris, in 1498. * as scholars well know. 

And Meklini Yitjh et Prophsti^ at '' and yet *•' privy iiook«. 

Venice, 1554. <* Should come a Boar. HiisBoarii 

y MS. Galb. K. ix. ut supr. king Arthur in Merlin's XVophesies. 

^ Jn another place Minot calls the * Siiould he sJiew. ^ begin. 
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Untill the se his taile reche sale^. 
All Mk of France to inckill bale \ 
Thus have I mater for tx> make 
For a nobill Prince^ sake* 
Help me, God, my wit is thinS 
Now Laurence Minot will bigin. 

A Bore es broght on bankes bare^ 
With fill batail bifor hi^ brest^ 
For Jcdm* of France will he noght spare 
In Normondy to tak his rest- 



i tt*< 



At Cressy when thai brak the brig", 
That saw Edward with both his ine ® ; 
Than liked him no langer to ligi^i 
Ilk Inglis man on others rig ^ ; 
Over that water er thai went ""j 
To batail er thai baldly big. 
With brade ax*, and with bow^s bent, 
With bent bowes thai war ful bolde, 
For to fell of ^ the Frankisch men. 
Thai gert" tham lig with cares colde. 
Ful sari ^ was sir Philip ^ then : 
He saw the toun o ferrum ^ bren ^, 
And folk for ferd war fast fleand " : 
The tenes he lete ful rathly^ reh 
Out of his eghen ^, I understand. 
Than cum Philip, ful redy dight, 
Toward the toun with all his rowt ; 
With him come mani a kumly knight, 
And all umset** the Bare obout: 

* his tail shall reach to the sea. ' Froissart calls thiB the passage or 

**tothegreatdestruction of the French* ford of Blanch taque, B. i« ih. cxxvii. 

> that is, king Edward the Thkd. Bemers's ^Transl. fol. Ixiii* a. 

^ weak, tenuis. * broad-ax^ battle<«x. ^ fall upon* 

" King John. [John Duke of Nor- " caused. "^ sorry* 

mandy, son to king Philip, whom be ' Philip of Valois^ son of John, king 

succeeded August 23, 1350.— Ritson.] of France. 

"bridge. "eyne, eyes. ^ lie idle. ^ perhaps Vernon, [^afar off,— Rjtsok.] 

** The English ran over one another, ' burn. * flying for fear, 

pressed forward. ^ quickly, fast, run. * feyes. *• beset. 
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The Bare made tbam fill law to loiit, 
And delt tham knokkes to thaire mede**, 
He gert tham stumbiU that war stout 
Thare helpid nowther staf ne stede*. 
Stedes strong bilevid still ^ 
Biside Cressy opon the grene*. 
Sir Philip wanted all his will 
That was wele on his sembland ^ sene, 
With spere and schelde, and helmis schene *, 
The Bare than durst thai noght habide K 
The king of Beme* was cant"^ and kene, 
Bot thare he left both play and pride. 
Pride in prese ne prais I noght". 
Omong thir princes prowd in pall, 
Princes suld be wele bithoght ° 
When kinges suld tham tyllP counsail call. 

The same boar, that is, Edward the Third, is introduced by 
Minot as resisting the Scottish invasion in 1347, at Nevil's 
cross near Durham **. 

<* reward. * lances and horses ° advised, prepared. '' to. 

were now of no service. ^ The reader will recollect that this 

^ stood still. Bleve. Sax. Chauc. tr. versification is in the structure of that 

CR. iv. 1357. of the Lives of the Saints, where two 

' a plain. So in Minot*s Siege of lines are thrown into one. viz. Vkde- 

Tournay, MSS. ib^. cim MiLUi^ virginum. MSS. ColL Trin. 

A Bore with brenis bright ^^^^' ^'^' 

Es broght opon zovn-e grene, _„ , , . . , - . 

That as^a semely sizht, EUevene thousand vu-gines, that fair 

With schilterouns faire and schene. \ companye wa^ 

Imarturd wer for godis sone, ich wiHe 

^ countenance, [semblance. —RiTsov.] telle that cas. 

^ bright helmets. A kyng ther was in Bretaygne, Maur 

* They could no longer withstand the was his name. 

Boar. ... ^ douzter he haddc that het Vise, a 

1 John king of Bohemia. By Froissart mayde of guod &me. 

he is called inaccurately the king of Be- So fair woman me nyste non, ne so guod 
haigne, or Charles of Luxemburgh. See in none poynte, 

Froissart, ut supr. fol. Ixiv. b. The lord Cristene was al hire ken, swithe noble 
Charles of Bohemia, his son, was also in and queynte : 

the battle and killed, being lately elected Of hire fairhede and guodnesse me U^ 
emperor. Hollinsh. iii. 372. in eche sonde side, 

*" gay, alert. That the word com into Engelonde^ and 

" I cannot praise the mere pomp of selle wher wide, 

royalty. 
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Sir David the Bruse *» 
Was at distance, 
When Edward the Baliolfe % 
Rade ^ with his lance : 
The nprth end of Ingland, 
Teched him to daunce, 
When he was met on the more, 
With mekill mischance. 
Sir Philip the Valayse, 
May him noght avance % 
The flowres that faire war, 
Er " fallen in Framice ! 
The flowres er now fallen. 
That fers * war and fell, 
A Bare ' with his bataille, 
Has done tham to dwelL 

A kyng ther was in Engelonde, man of I biheld that litel man, bi the strete als 

gret pow^r, we gon gae \ 

Ofthismaideheherde telle gretnobleize His berde was syde ay large span, and 

far and ner. glided als the fether of pae *. 

The minstrel, who used the perpetual His heved* was wyte as any swan, his 

return of a kind of plain chant, made his higehen * were gret and grai, &c 

pause or close at every hemistic In the His robe was al golde biganne, well 

same manner, the verses of the following cristlik maked i understande, 

poem were divided by the minstrel. Botones asurd everilke ane, from his el- 

MSS. CotU Jul. V. fol. 175. Perga- bouthe on til his hande ». 

men. [The transcript is not later than ^hey enter a castle, 

the year 1300.] ' . 

Als y yod on ay Monday, by twene ^h^ ^f^^^. ^ the binkes lay', and 

^WiltindonandWalle, , fanre lordes^ v fonde. 

Me ane after brade way, ay Utel man y Inilk ayhimy herdaylay,andlevedys 

mette withaUe, ^ southeme loud sange'. 

The leste that ever y sathe, to say oither ^ David Bruce, king of Scotland. See 

in boure oither in halle, P. Lanotoft, p. 116. 

His robe was hoither ^ne na gray, bot ' warlike. [Edward de Baliol. £d- 

alle yt was of nche palle. ward the Third was not in England 

On me he cald and bad me bide, wel when the affair at Nevill's Cross happen* 

fitille y siode ay litel space ; ed.^RiTS0K.] 

Fro Lanchester the Parke syde, yeen be ' rode. ^ could do him no service. 

come wel faire his pace : &c. " are. * fierce. ^ boar. 



> went on. ' His beard was a span broad, and shone like a peacock's plumage. 
*. head. * eyes. * buttons, eveiy one of them azure, from his elbow to his 

hand. ' cushions, or tapestry, on Uie benches laid. ' In every comer I 

heard a Lay, and ladies, &c. 

VOL. III. 2 F 
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Sir David the Brase, 
Said he sulde fonde ^ 
To ride thurgh all Ingland, 
Wuld he noght wonde^ : 
At the Westminster Hall, 
Suld his stedes stonde, 
Whils oure king Edward 
War out of the londe* * 

Also in Edward's victory over the Spaniards in a searfight, 
in 1350, a part of Minot's general subject 

I wald noght spare for to speke, 

Wist I to spede. 

Of wight men with wapin*, 

And worthly in wede« 

That now er driven to dale **, 

And ded all thaire dede. 

Thai sail in the see-gronde *^, 

Fissches to fede ! 

Fele ^ Fissches thai fede, 

For all thaire grete fare ', 

It was in the waniand ^ 

That thai come thare. 

Thai sailed forth in the Swin 

In a somers tyde. 

With t^ompes and taburns 8, 

And mikell other pryde**. 

I have seen one of Merlin's Prophesies, probably translated 
from the French, which begins thus. 

Listeneth now to Merlin's saw. 
And I woU tell to aw*, 

* should attempt. * Q. Waning of the Moon ? 

y wander in going, [stop, stay.— -Hit- ' tambourins, tabours or dnmifl. In 

SON.] * MSS. utsupr. Galb. £. ix. Chaucer we have Taboubb, Fr. to dniB. 

' active with weapons. ^ sorrow. *» MSS. ut supr. 

sea-bottom. *> many. * feasting. ' all. 



c 
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What he wrat for men to come, 
Nother by greffe ne by plmne.*^ 

The public pageantries of this reign are proofs of the grow- 
ing familiarity and national diffusion of classical learning. I ' 

* I know not when this pieci was writ- thirteenth and fourteenth centuries,writ- 
ten. But the wotdgreffv is old French ten on waxen tablets, are still preserved., 
for GraphmTTiy 6t Stylus, It is generally Waxen tablets were constancy kept in 
supposed, and it hsis be«n positively as- the French religious houses, for the same 
serted by in able French antiquary, that purpose at at Winchester college. Thus 
the antient Roi^an pnictice of writing in the Ordinary of Ihe Friour of ^int 
with a style on waxen tablets, lasted nbt Lo at Rouen, printed at Rouen, written 
longer than the fifth cenfury. it&ime a'bout the ^ear 1250. <' Qoi, admis^am, 
also suppojses thftt the peh had i^cceeded lectiones aut tractus dicturi sunt, in ta- 
to the style long before the age of Alfred, bula cerea primitus recitentur. " pag. 261. 
Lei. Itin. Vol. vii. Pbk^. p. xxi. I will Even to ihis day, several of the collegiate 
pi^oduce an instance of this practice in bodies in France, more especially the 
England so late as the year 1S95. In chapter of the cathedral of Rouen, retain 
an accompt-roU of A^nchester college, this usage of making the successive ro- 
of that year, is the following disburse- tation of the ministers of the choir. See 
meiit. '' Et in i tabula ceranda cum vi- the Sieur le Brun*s Voyage Litu rgique, 
ridi cera pro iiititulatione capellanorum 1718. p. 275. The samemodeof writ-' 
et clericorum Capelle ad missas et alia ing was used for registering the capitu- 
psallenda, viijd.*** This very curious lar acts of the monasteries in France, 
and remarkable article signifies, that a Du Cange, in reciting &om an aiitient 
tablet covered with green wai^ was kept manuscript the Signs itljoined to the 
in the chapel, for noting down with a monks of the order of siint Victor at 
style, the respective courses of daily or Paris, where the riile of silence was rl- 
Weekly portions of duty, ajtranately as- gorously observed, gives us, among 
dgned to the officers of the choir. So others, the tacit signals by which they 
far, indeed, from having ceased in the' called for the style and tablet. " Pro 
fifth century, it appears that this mode Sioko Oro^.— Signo metalli prdemisso, 
of writing continued throughout all the extenso pollice cum indice simila [si- 
dark ages. Among many express proofs mula] scribentem. Tro SioNo Tabvlo' 
that might be produced of the centuries rum.— Manus ambas cbmplica, et ita' 
after that period, Du Cange cites these disjunge quasi aperiensTabulas." Gloss. 
verses from a l^rench metrical romance, uit supr. V. SIgna. tom. iii. p. 86^. 
vmttenaboutthe year 1376. Lat. Gloss, col. 2. edit vet. Among the implements 
V. Graphium *. of ^^rriting allowed to 8ie Caithusiansy 

Les uns se prennent a ecrire, p*«^ ""^^ QraiMum are enumerated. 

Des greffes ^ en tables de dre ; ^tatut. Antiq. Carthusiak. 2 pwt. 

Les autres suivent la coustume *?P- ^^^^ i^' T^^, however, at Wm- 

De foumir lettres a la plume. *^?/ster college, ls the only express spe- 

cmcation which I have found of the 

Maiiy ample and authentic records of practice, in the religious houses of En- 

the royal household of France, of the gland *. Yet in many of our old coUe- 

* Viz. " Computus magistri Johis Morys Custodis a die Sabbati proxime post 
festum Annunciationis beate Marie aniio regni Regis Ricardi Secundi post con- 
questum xvij"°, usque diem Veneris proxime ante festum sancti Michaelis extunc 
proxime sequens anno regis predicti xviij'°, vid" per xx^ septimanas." It is in- 
dorsed, << Computus primus post ingressum in Collegium. Anno octavo post in- 
ceptionem Opens." ' 3ee ibid. Stylisonus. ''Styles. Lat Graphium* 

* But see Wanley*s account of the text of S. Chad. Catal. Codd* Anglo-Sax. 
p. 289. seq. 

. 2 F 2 
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will select an instance, among others, from the shews exhibited 
with great magnificence at the coronation of queen Anne Boleyn, 
in the year 1533. The procession to Westminster abbey b^an 
from the Tower; and the queen, in passing through Grace- 

giate establishments it seems to be points lebrandum, ordinentur et intiuilentar 
ed out by implication : and the article in Tabula seriatim ad celebrandum Mia- 
hereextracted from the roll at Winches-^ sas praedictas cotidie per septimanam 
ter coUe^e, explains the manner of keep- tunc sequentem,*' &c. B. Lowtfa's 
ing the mllo wine injunction in the Sta- Wtkeham. Append, p. xxxi. edit. 1777. 
tutes of saint £hsabeth*s college at Win- Without multiplying superfluous dta- 
chester, now destroyed, which is a direc- tions ^ I think we may fairly conclude^ 
lion of the same kind, and cannot be that whenever a Tabula pro Clericit tn/i- 
well understood without supposing a tulandis occurs in the more anti«:it ri- 
waxen tablet These statutes were given tuals of our ecclesiastical fraternities, a 
in ISOl. " Habeat itaque idem praecen- Fugillare or wax«n tablet, and not a 
tor unam Tabulam semper in capella schedule of pardiment or paper, is in- 
appensam, in qua scribat quolibet die tended. The inquisitive reader, who 
sabbati post prandium, et ordinet, qualem wishes to see more foreign evidences oi 
Missam quis eorum capellanorum in se- this mode of wHting during the course 
quenti septimana debeat celebrare ; quis of the middle ages, is referred to a Me- 
qualem lectionem in crastino legere do- moir drawn up with great diligence and 
beat; £t sic de caeteris divinis ofHciis in research by M. VAbb^ Lebeu£ Mxic 
praedlcta capella faciendis. Et sic coti- Litt. tom. xz. p. 267. edit. 4to. 
die post prandium ordinet idem praecen- , The reasonings and conjectures oi 
tor de servicio diei sequentis : hoc dili- Wise and others, who have treated of the 
gentius observando, quod capellani Mis- Saxon Aestel, more particularly of those 
sam, ad quam die sabbati, ut praemittitur^ who contend that kmg Alfred's Sttu 
intitulantur, per integram celebrent sep- is still in being at Oxford, may perhaps 
timanam.** Dugd. Monast. tom. iii. receive elucidation or correction iroin 
EccLss. Coll. i. 10. Nothing could what is here casually collected on a sub- 
have been a more convenient method of ject, which needs and deserves a fidl in- 
temporary notation, especially at a time vestigadon. 

when parchment and paper were neither To a Note already labouring with its 

cheap nor common commodities, and of length I have only to add, that without 

carrying on an account, which was per- supposing an allusion to this way of 

petiudly to be obliterated and renewed : writing, it will be hard to explain the 

for the written surface of the wax being following lines in Shakespeare's Timok 

easily smoothed by the round or blunt of Athens, Act i. Sc. i. 

end of the style, was soon again prepared ^___ ____^ jlj^ ^.gg j-jxi. 

for the admission of new characters. And tt^u„ „^ «„^;«„i« j„ k»,# «ir*«*w. :»«oir 

^, „ .1 !.• 1. i».i Halts not particularly, out moves itseii 

among the Romans, the chief use of the „ j^ „ _. i*' „^ «i»„l» »» 

^, ® - - V- J 1 " in a wide sea of wax. -^— 
style was for fugitive and occasional en- 
tries. In the same light, we must view Why Shakespeare should here allude lo 
the following parallel passage of the Or- this peculiar and obsolete fashion of writ> 
dination of bishop Wykeham*s sepul- ing, to express a poet's design of de- 
chral chantry, founded in Winchester scribing general life, will appear, if we 
cathedral, in the year 1404. << Die sab- consider the freedom and facility with 
bati cujuslibet septimanae futures, mo- which it is executed. It is not yet, I 
nachi prioratus nostri in ordine sacerdo- think, discovered, on what original 
tali constituti, valentes et dispositi ad ce- Shakespeare formed this drama. 



» See Statut. Eccles. Cath. Lichf. Dugd. Mon. iii. p. 244. col. 2. la p. 247. 
col. 2. 2a Statut. Eccles. CoUegiat de Tonge, ibid. Ecclis. Coll. p. 158. 
€oL 2. 40. 
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church street, was entertained with a representation of mount 
Parnassus. The fountain of Helicon, by a bold fiction unknown 
to the bards of antiquity, ran in four streams of Rhenish wine 
from a basin of white marble. On the summit of the moun- 
tain sate Apollo, and at his feet Calliope. On either side of the 
declivity were arranged four of the Muses, playing on their re- 
spective musical instruments. Under them were written epi- 
grams and poesies in golden letters, in which every Muse praised 
the queen, according to her character and office. At the Con-» 
duit in Comhill appeared the three Graces ; before whom, with 
no great propriety, was the spring of Grace perpetually running 
wine. But when a conduit came in the way, a religious allusion 
was too tempting and obvious to be omitted. Before the spring, 
however, sate a poet, describing in metre the properties or func-' 
tions of every Grace : and then each of these four Graces allot-; 
ted in a short speech to the queen, the virtue or accomplish- 
ment over which she severally presided. At the Conduit in 
Cheapside, as my chronicler says, she was saluted with " a rich 
pageaunt full of melodie and song." In this pageant were 
Pallas, Juno, and Venus : before them stood Mercury, who pre- 
sented to her majesty, in the name of the three goddesses, a 
golden ball or globe divided into three parts, signifying wisdom, 
riches, and felicity. At entering saint Paul's gatCj an antient 
portal leading into the church-yard on the east, and long since 
destroyed, three ladies richly attired showered on her head 
wafers, in which were contained Latin distichs. At the eastern 
side of saint Paul's Church-yard, two hundred scholars of saint 
Paul's school addressed her in chosen and apposite passages 
from the Roman poets, translated into English rhymes. On 
the leads of saint Martin's church stood a choir of boys and 

m 

men, who sung, not spiritual hymns, but new balads in praise 
of her majesty. On the conduit without Ludgate, where the 
arms and angels had been refreshed^ was erected a tower with 
four turrets, within each of which was placed a Cardinal Virtue, 
symbolically habited. Each of these personages in turn uttered 
an oration, promising to protect and accompany the queen on 
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all occasions '• Here we see the pagan history and mythology 
predominating in those spectacles, which were once fiumished 
from the Golden Legend. Instead of saints, prophets, aposdes, 
and confessors, we have Apollo, Mercury, and the Muses. 
Instead of religious canticles, and texts of scripture, which were 
usually introduced in the course of these ceremonies, we are 
entertained with profane poetry, translations from the classics, 
and occasional verses ; with exhortations, not delivered by per- 
sonified doctors of the church, but by the heathen divinities. 

It may not be foreign to our purpose, to give the reader 
i^pme distinct idea of the polite amusements of this reign, anaoDg 
which, the Masque, already mentioned in general terms, seems 
\o have held the £rst place. It chiefly consisted of music, 
dancing, gaming, a banquet, and a di^lay of grotesque person- 
ages and fantasjtic dresses. The performers, as I have hinted, 
were often the king, and the chief of the nobility of both sexes^ 
who ui^der proper dii^ises executed some preconcerted stra? 
tagem, which ended in mirth and good humour. With one of 
these shews, in 1530, the king formed a scheme to surprise 
cardinal WoJ^ey, while he was celebrating a i^endid banquet 
at his palace of Whitehall™. At night his majesty in a masgni^ 
yrith twelve more masquers all richly but strangely dressed^ 
privately landed from Westminster at Whitehall stairs. At 
landing, several small pieces of cannon were fired, which tb^ 
Ung had before ordered to be placed on the shore near the 
ho\i^e. The cardinal, who was separately seated at the bai^ 
quet in the presence-chamber under the cloth of state, a great 
number of ladies and lords being seated at the side-tables, was 
alarmed at this sudden and unusual noise : and immediately 
ordered lord Sandys, the king's chamberlain, who was one of 
the guests, and in the secret, to enquire the reason. Lorcl 

' Hall*s CHRONicLByfol.ccxii. Among ** a gbodlie oration to the que^ney of the 
the Orations spoken to the Queen, is one Jruiifulnes of saint Anne, aiid of h^ g«- 
too curious to be omitted. At Leaden- neration ; trusting the like JruU AomU 
hall sate saint Anne with her nimierous conic qfhir.** 
progeny, and Mary Cleophas with her "' It then belonged to Wolsey. 
four children. One of the children made 
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Sandys brought answer, that thh'teen foreign noblemen of di- 
stinction were just arrired, and were then waiting in the great 
hall below ; having been drawn thither by the report c^ the 
cardmal's magnificent banquet, and of the beautiful ladies which ' 
were present at it. The cardinal ordered them immediately 
into the banquetting-roon% to which they "^ere conducted froni 
the hall with twenty new torches «tjtd a concert of drums and 
fifes. After a proper refreshment, they requested in the Frenck 
lai^age to dance with the ladies, whom they kissed, and to 
play with them at mum-chance^ : producing &t the same time 
a great golden cup filled with many hundred crowns. Having 
played for some time with the ladies, they designedlty lost all 
that ranained in the cup to the cardinal ; whose sagacity was 
not easily to be deceived, and who now began, firom some cir- 
eumstancesy to suspect one of them to be the king. On find- 
ing theiar plot in danger, they answered^ " If your griace caw 
*' point him' outy he will readHy discover himself." The car- 
dinal pointed to a masque with a blafck beard, but he was mis- 
isketi^ 1m it was sir Edward Nevil. At this, th^ king could 
Bo€ forbear laughing aloud ; aed pulling off hi^ <!»wn and sax 
Edward Kevil's masque, convinced the cardinal, with much 
arch complaisance, that he had for once guesised wrong. The 
Idng and the masquers then retired into another apattanent to 
change t^il^ app£U*el : and in the meantime tiie b.'^qtiet was 
removed, xtkd the table covered afresh with perfumed clbthe& 
Soon afterwards the king, with his company, returned, and 
took his seat under the cardinal's canopy of state. Immediately 
two hundred dishes* of die most costly cookery and confec- 
tionary were served up ; the contrivance and success of th^ 
royal: joke a£K>rded- much pleasant conversatidn, and the night 
was s^ent in- dancing, dice-playing, banketting and other fri^ 
untphs^. The old chronicler Edward- Hall, a cotemporai*y and 

** A game of hazard with dice. if he had not been in the secret about the 

^ [Can we imagine that though the king*s masqued visit? As to the mistake 

Cardinal was giving such a magnificent about his person, this might be real or 

entertainment, he would have had 200 pretended. — Ashby.] 

costly dishes in reserve, ready to set on, ° Hollinsh. Chkon. iii. 921. seq'. 
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a curious observer, acquaints us, that at Greenwich, in 1512, 
^^on the daie of the Epiphanie at night, the king with eleven 
others was disguised after the maner of Italic, called a Maske, 
a thing not scene before in England; they were apparelled in 
garments long and broad, wrought all with.gold, with visors 
and caps of gold. And afi;er the banket doOne, these mask- 
ers came in, with six gentlemen disguised in silke, bearing 
staSe-torches, and desired the ladies to danse; some were con- 
tent, and some refused; and aftier they had dansed and conn 
muned togither, as the fashion of the maske is, they tooke their 
leave and departed, ^nd so did the queene and all the ladies^." . 
I do not find that it was a part of their diversion in these en- 
tertainments to display humour and characterf. Their chief 
aim seems to have been, to surprise, by the ridiculous and ex*< 
aggerated oddity of the visors, and by the singularity and spl^n-* 
dor of the dresses. Every thing was out of nature and pro- 
priety. Frequendy the Masque was attended with an exhibi- 
tion of some gorgeous machinery, resembling the wonderai of 
a modem pantomime. . For instance, in the great hall of the 
palace, the usual place of performance, a vast mountain cover-* 
ed with tall trees arose suddenly, from whose opening caverns 
issued . hermits, pilgrims, shepherds, knights, damsels, and 
gypsies, who being regaled with spices and wine danced a mo- 
risco, or morris-dance. They were then again received into 
the mountain, which with a symphony of rebecs and recorders 
closed its caverns ; and tumbling to pieces, was replaced by a 
ship m fujl sail} or a casde besieged. To be more particular. 
The following device was shewn in the hall of the palace at 
Greenwich. A casd^ was reared, with numerous towers, gates, 
and battlements; and furnished with every military preparatioQ 
for sustaining a long siegp. On the front was inscribed LeJoT' 
tresse danget'eux. Fropi the windows looked out six ladie^ 



"* Chron. fol. XV. [See supr. Vol. ii. dern masquerade, consisting of Uie king, 

p. 72.] and his court, lords of the bed-chamber 

f [Of these there was probably about and maids of honour— Asu«T«] 
as much, as would be found in a mo- 
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cloathed in the richest russet s^ttin, **laid all over witli leaves 
of gold, and every one knit with laces of blew silk and gold^ 
on their heads coifs and caps all of golde." This castle was 
moved about the hall ; and when the queen had viewed it for 
a time, the king entered the hall with five knights, in embroi-^ 
dered vestments, spangled and plated with gold, of the most 
curious and cosdy workmanship. They assaulted the casde; 
and the six ladies, finding them to be champions of redoubted 
prowess, alter a parley, yielded their perilous fortress, descend- 
ed, and danced with their assailants. The ladies then led the 
knights into the castle, which immediately vanished, and the 
company retired**. Here we see the representation of aii action.. 
But all these magnificent mummeries, which were their even-r 
ing-amusements on festivals, (notwithstanding a parley*, which 
my historian calls a communication^ is here mentioned,) were 
yet in dumb shew*^, and without dialogue. 

But towards the latter part of Henry's reign, much of the old 
cumbersome state began to be laid aside. This I collect fix)m 
a set of new regulations given to the royal houshold about the 
year 1526, by cardinal Wolsey. In the Chapter For keeping 
the Hall and ordering of the Chapel^ it is recited, that by the 
frequent intermission and disuse of the solemnities of dining 
and supping in the great hall of the palace, the proper officers 
had almost forgot then* duty, and the manner of conducting 
that very long and intricate ceremonial. It is therefore ordered^ 
that when his majesty is not at Westminster, and with regard 
to bis palaces in the country, the formalities of the Hall, which 

^ Hollinsh. ill. 812. the year 1509, a more rational evening- 

* [About the terms on which to sur- amusement took plac.e in the Hall of the 

render the fortress that six fine ladies old Westminster-palace, several foreign 

had defended.— -A shbt. ] embassadors being present. <* After supi> 

' But at a most sumptuous Pisguising per, his grace [the king] with the qneene, 

in 1519, in the hall at Greenwich, the lords, and lacues, came into the White 

figure of Fame is introduced, who, " in Hall, which was hanged richlie ; tlie 

French, declared the meaning of the hall was scaffolded and railed on all 

trees, the rocke, and tumeie." But as parts. There was ah Enterlude of the 

.this shew was a political compliment, gentlemen of his chapell before his 

and many foreigners present, an expla^ grace, and diverse " freshe songes." 

nation was necessary, See Hall, Chron. Hall, Chrok. fol. xl. xii. [Sec supa, 

fol. Ixvi. Tliis was in 1512. But in p. 39.] 
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ought not entirely to fall into desuetude, shall be at least ob- 
served when he is at Windsor, Beaulieu, or Newhall* in Es- 
sex, Richmond, Hampton-court, Greenwich^ Eltham^ and 
Woodstock. And that at these places only, the whole choir 
of the chapel shall attend* This attempt to revive that which 
had begun to cease from the nature of things, and firom the 
growth of new manners, perhaps had but little or no lasting 
efiect And with respect to the Chapel, my record adds^ that 
when the king is on joumies or progresses, only six sioging 
boys and six gendemen of the choir shall make a part of tlie 
royal retinue ; who " daylie in absence of the residue of the 
chapel shall have a Masse dl our Ladie bifore noon, and on 
Sondaies and holidaies, masse of the day besides onr Ladj- 
masse, and an anthempne in the aftemoone : for wbidi purpose, 
Xio^ great carriage of either vestiments or bookes shail recpure*.** 
Henry never seems to have been so truly happy, as when he 
was engaged in one of these progresses: in other wcods, moving 
frc»n cme seat to another, and enjoj^ing his ease and «***"'wt i M'n t f 
in B. state di royal relaxation^ This we laay coUect firoiK a coh 
rious passage in Holtinshed ; who had pleased and perhaps 
Biformed us less, had he never deserted the digtiity of the histo- 
riaiw ^ From thence the whole court remooved to Windsor, 
then beginning his progresse, and exercising YCms^e dailie ia 
shooting, singing, dansing, wrestling, casting of the baire^ 
plaieing at the recordlers, flute, virginals, in setting of scmgeS) 
and making of ballades. — ^And when he came to> Oking **, there 
were kept both justes tumeies ^.'^ I make no apcdogy:for these 
seeming digressions. The manners and the poetry of a country 
are so nearly connected, that they mutually t^vow Uj^ht <Nieach 

other. 

The same connection subsists between the state of poetry and 

' A new house built by Henry the More is mentioned as ChanceUourefthe 

Eighth. Hollinsh. Chron. iii. 852. Duchie of Lancaster. 

^ « Ordenauvcbs made for the kinges " Woking in Surrey, near Guildfiirft 

household and chambres." Bibl. Bodl. a royal seat. 

]V|SS. Laud. K. 48. fol. It is the ori- * Chron. iii. 806. 
ginal on vellum. In it, Sir Thomas 
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of the arts ; to which we may now recall the reader's attention 
with as little violation of our general subject. 

We are taught in the mythology of the antients, that the three 
Graces were produced at a birth. The meaning of the fable is, 
that the three most beautiful imitative arts were bom and grew 
up together. Our poetry now beginning to be divested of its 
monastic barbarism, and to advance towards elegance, was 
accompanied by proportionable improvements in Painting ai|d 
Music^ Henry employed many capital pointers, and endear 
voured to invite Raphael and Titian into England. Instead of 
allegorical tapestry, many of the royal apartments were adorned 
with historical pictures. Our familiarity with the manners of 
Italy, and affectation of Italian accomplishments, influenced the 
tones and enriched the modulation of our musical composition. 
Those who could read, the sonnets pf Petrarch must have rer 
lighted th^ airs of Palestrina. At the i^me time. Architecture^ 
like MUton's lion pamng tq get Jree^ made frequent efforts to 
disentangle itself from \h^ massy incumbrances of the GoXhic 
msxxpi'^l and began to catch the correct graces, and to copy the 
true ma^ificence, of the Grecian and Roman models. Henry 
was himself a great builder; and his numerous, edifices, although 
coi^tructed altogether on the antient system?, are sometimes^ in- 
terspersed with chaste ornaments and grac.eful ^louldi^gs, an.4 
often marked with a legitimacy of proportion, apd a purity of 
design, before unattempted. It was among the literaory planj? qf 
Hiel^d, one of the most classical scholars of this age, to write 
an accouitt of Henry's palaces, in imitation of Procopius, wbp 
is said to have described the palace^ of thje emperor Justw^n. 
Frequent symptoms appeai;ed9, that perfection in every w;ork of 
tpste was at; no great distance. Those clouds of ignorance whicli 
yet remain^,^ bega^ i^ow to be illuininated by tbfs ap^rp^ck pf 
the dawn pf truth. 
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SECTION XLV. 



X HE reformation of our church produced an alteration for a 
tune in the general system of study, and changed the character 
and subjects of our poetry. Every mind, both learned and un- 
learned, was busied in religious speculation; and every pen 
was employed in recommending, illustrating, and familiarising 
the Bible, which was now laid open to the people. 

The poetical annals of king Edward the Sixth, who removed 
those chains of bigotry which his father Henry had only 
loosened, are marked with metrical translations of various parts 
of the sacred scripture. Of these the chief is the versification 
of the Psalter by Stemhold and Hopkins: a performance, 
which has acquired an importance, and consequently claims a 
place in our series, not so much fr6m any merit of its own, as 
from the circumstances with which it is connected. 

It is extraordinary, that the protestant churches should be 
indebted to a country in which the reformatioji had never be- 
gun to ma;ke any progress, and even to the indulgence of a so- 
ciety which remains to this day the grand bulwark of the catholic 
theology, for a very distinguishing and essential part of their 
ritual. 

About the year 1540, Clement Marot, a valet of the bed- 
chamber to king Francis the First, was the favorite poet of 
. France. This writer, having attained an unusual el^ance and 
facility of style, added many new embellishments to the rude 
state of the French poetry. It is not the least of his' praises, 
that La Fontaine used to call him his master. He was the 
inventor of the rondeau, and the restorer of the madrigal : but 
he became chiefly eminent for his pastorals, ballads, fables, ele- 
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gies, epigrams, and translations from Ovid and Petrarch *. At 
length, being tired of the vanities of profane poetry, or rather 
privately tinctured with the principles of Lutheranism, he at- 
tempted, with the assistance of his friend Theodore Beza, and 
by the encouragement of the professor of Hebrew in the uni- 
versity of Paris, a version of David's Psalms into French rhymes. 
This translation, which, did not aim at any innovation in the 
public worship, and which received the sanction of the Sor- 
bonne as containing^nothing contrary to sound doctrine, he de- 
dicated to his master Francis the First, and to the Ladies of 
France. In the dedication to the Ladies or les Dames de 
France^ whom he had often before addressed in the tenderest 
strains of passion or compliment, he seems anxious to deprecated 
the raillery which the new tone of his versification was likely 
to incur, and is embarrassed how to find an apology for turning 
saint. Conscious of his apostasy from the levities of life, in a 
spirit of religious gallantry he declares that his design is to add 
to the happiness of his fair readers, by substituting divine 
hymns in the place of chansons d^ amour ^ to inspire their sus- 
ceptible hearts with a passion in which there is no torment, to 
banish that fickle and fantastic deity Cupid from the world, 
and to fill their apartments with the praises, not of tlie little 
god^ but of the true Jehovah. 

E voz doigts sur les espinettes 
Pour dire sainctes chansonettes. 

He adds, that the golden age would now be restored, when 
we should see the peasant at his plough, the carman in the 
streets, and the mechanic in his shop, solacing their toils with 
psalms and canticles t and the shepherd and shepherdess, re- 
posing in the shade, and teaching the rocks to echo the name 
of the Creator. 

♦ [Hence was it obsenred in a poem Was Petrark *murthing full with^ 

before quoted, at p. 44. Dante, 

In Fraimce did Marot rayne, Who erst did wonders do. 

And neighbour thearunto Fa&k.] 
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Le Laboureur a sa charru^, 
Le Charretier parmy k me, 
Et TArtisan en sa boutiqu^^ 
Avecques un Pseaume ou Cantiqub, 
En soA labour se sOfuIager^ 
Heureox qni orf a le Beirger 
Et la Bergere au bois estans, 
Fair que rochers et estangs, 
Apres eux chatitant la hautexir 
Du sainct noln de Createur^. 

Marot's Psalms soon eclipsed the brilli^icy of his madrigab 
i and sonnets. Not sui^cting how pf ejudicial the predominiHtf 
rage of psalm-^singing might prove to the ancient religi(xi of 
Europe^ the catholics themselves adopted these sacred soogi ss 
serious ballads, and as a more rational species of domestic mer- 
riment They were the commcm accompaniments of the fiddle. 
They were sdid so rapidly, that the printers could not si:qp{dy die 
public with copies. In the festive and splendid court c^ Fraa- 
cis the First, of a sudden nothing w^ heard but the psalms ef 
Clement Marot By each of the royal family and the principal 
nobiiity of the court a psalm was chosen, and fitted to the bd- 
lad-tune which each liked. best*. . The dauphin prince Heniy, 
who delighted in hunting, was fond of Ainsi qrion oit le cerf 
bruire, or, Like as the Hart desireth the water-brooksy which he 
constantly sung in going out to the chase. Madame de Valenti- 
nois, between wh(Hn and the young prince there was an attadi- 
ment, took Du Jbnd de ma pensee, or. From the depth (^ Wf 
hearty Lotd. The queen's favorite was, Ne vueillespasy 
Sire, that is, O Lordj rebuke me not in thine indignaiion^ whidi 
she sung to a fashionable jigf* Antony king of Navarre sud|^ 
Revenge moy, pren le querelky or. Stand up^ O Lord^ to reoengt 

* Lcs Oewres de Clement Marot de seen in the Godly and Spirituall Songs, 
Cahorsy valet de chambre du roy, &c. &c. printed at Edinburgh in 1597, and 
A Lyon, 1551. 12mo. See ad calc reprinted there in 1801.— -Park.] 
Traductions, &c. p. 192. f [Jig does not here signify a iaMt% 

* [This mode of adaptation may be but a ^7ie»«>-PAUC.] 
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n^ quarrel^ to the air of a dance of Poitou **. It was on very dif- 
ferent principles that psahnody flourished in the gloomy court 
of Cromwell. This &shion does not seem in the least to have 
diminished the gaiety and goodliumour of the court of Francis, 
At this period John Calvin, in opposition to the discipline 
and doctrines of Rome, was fmming his novel church at Ge- 
neva : in which the whole substance and form of divine worship 
was reduced to praying, preaching, and singing. In the last 
of these three, he chose to depart widely frona the oathdiic 
usage : and, either because he thought that noveky was suns 
to succeed, that tlie practice of antiphonal chanting was super- 
stitious, or that the people were excluded from bearing a pait 
in the more solemn and elaborate performance of ecclesiastical 
music, or that the old papistic hymns were unedifying, or that 
verse was better remembered than prose, he projected, with 
t&e advice of Lather, a species of religious song, consisting of 
portions of the psalms intelligibly translated into the vernacular 
language, and adapted to plain and ea$y melodies, which alt 
mi^t learn, and in which all might join. This scheme, either 
by design or accident,, was luckily seconded by the publication 
of Marot's metrical psalms at Paris, which Calvin immediately 
introduced into his congregation at Geneva*. Bemg set to 
simple and almost monotonous notes by Guillaume de Franc, 
they were soon established as the principal branch in that re- 
former's new devotion, and became a characteristical mark or 
badge (^the Calvinistic worship and profession. Nor were 

* See Bayle*s Dicr. V. Marot. rivalled the words in plainness and sim- 

*- [Mfo-ot^ French translation of the plidty. They who c<>uki read the one 

Psalms, said the late Mr, Mason, be- would find little difficulty in learning 

came popidar in the court where it had to sing the other. As therefore it was 

its origin; not,. as it seems, because it the protestant father's aim to open the 

was a version of the Psalms, but as boing Scriptures entirely which had been so 

a vemon in rhyme, and what the taste long shut up in a dead language nothing 

of the time deemed good poetry. De- would come more opportune than this 

votion it must be bcueved had little to version of the psalter ; which, united 

do in this matter,^ the version was with pmyer in their own tongue, would' 

fashionable ! Calvin conceived it might enable his congregation to understand 

be turned to a pious purpose. The verses and join in the one, and become choris- 

were easy and prosaic enough to be ters of the other. Essa]r» &c. on £h- 

intelligible to the meanest capacity, glish Church MusIc^Pakk.] 
Tii9 melodies to which they were set 
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I 

they sung only in his diurches. They exhilarated ihe convi- 
vial assemblies of the Calvinists, were commonly heard in the 
streets, and accompanied the labours of the artificer. The 
weavers and woollen manufacturers of Flanders, many of whom 
left the loom and entered into the ministry, are said to have 
been the capital performers in this science. At length Marot's 
psalms formed an appendix to the catechism of Qeneva, and 
vrete interdicted to the catholics under the most severe penal- 
ties. In the language of the orthodox, psahn-singing and he-^ 
resy where syonymous terms. 

It was Calvin's system of reformation, not only to strip reli- 
gion of its superstitious and ostensible pageantries, of crucifixes, 
Images, tapers, superb vestments, and splendid processions, but 
pf all that was estimable in the sight of the people, and even 
of every simple ornament, every significant symbol, and decent 
ceremony; in a word, to banish every thing firom his church 
which attracted or employed the senses, or which might tend 
to mar the purity of an abstracted adoration, and of a mental 
intercourse with the deity. It is hard to determine, how Calvin 
could reconcile the use of singing, even when purged from the 
corruptions and abuses of popery, to so philosophical a plan of 
worship. On a parallel principle, and if any artificial aids to 
devotion were to be allowed, he might at least have retained 
the use of pictures in the church. But a new sect always draws 
its converts fi*om the multitude and the meanest of the people, 
who can have no relish for the more elegant externals. Cal- 
vin well knew that the manufacturers of Germany were no 
judges of pictures. At the same time it was necessary that his 
congregation should be kept in good humour by some kind of 
pleasurable gratification and allurement, which mi^t qualify 
and enliven the attendance on the more rigid duties of praying 
and preaching. Calvin therefore, intent as he was to form a 
new church on a severe model, had yet too much sagacity to 
exclude every auxiliary to devotion. Under this idea, he per- 
mitted an exercise, which might engage the affections, without 
violating the simplicity of his worship ; and sensible that his 



I 
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chief resources were in the rabble of a republic, and availing 
himself of that natural propensity which prompts even vulgar 
minds to express their more animated feelings in rhyme and 
music, he conceived a mode of universal psalmody, not too re- 
fined for common capacities, and fitted to please the populace. 
The rapid propagation of Calvin's religion, and his numerous 
proselytes, are a strong proof of his address in planning such a 
sort of service. France and Germany were instantly infatu- 
ated with a love of psahn-singing : which being admirably cal- 
culated to kindle and diffuse the flame of fanaticism^ was pe- 
culiarly ^serviceable to the purposes of faction, and frequently 
served as the trumpet to rebellion. These energetic hjonns of 
Geneva, under the conduct of the Calvinistic preachers, ex- 
cited and supported a variety of popular insunrections ; they 
filled the most flourishing cities of the Low-countries with se- 
dition and tumult, and fomented the fury which defaced many 
of the most beautiful and venerable churches of Flanders. 

This infectious frenzy of sacred song soon reached England, 
at the very critical point of time, when it had just embraced 
the reformation : and the new psalmody was obtruded on the 
new English liturgy by some few officious zealots, who favoured 
the discipline of Geneva, and who wished to abolish, not only 
the choral mode of worship in general, but more particularly to 
suppress the Te Deum, Benedictus, Magnificat, Jubilate, 
Nunc dimittis, and the rest of the Uturgic hymns, which 
were supposed to be contaminated by their long and antient 
connection with the Roman missal, or, at least in their prosaic 
form, to be unsuitable to the new system of worship. 

Although Wyat and Surrey had before made translations of 
the Psalms into metre, Thomas Stemhold was the first whose 
metrical version of the Psalms was used in the church of En- 
gland. Stemhold was a native of Hampshire^ and probably 
educated at Winchester college. Having passed some time at 
Oxford, he became groom of the robes to king Henry the 
Eighth. In this department, either his diligent services or his 
knack at rhyming so pleased the king, that his majesty be- 

VOL. III. 2 G 
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queathed him a legacy of one hundred marks. He continued 
in the same office under Edward the Sixth, and is said to have 
acquired some degree of reputation about the court for his 
poetry. Being of a serious disposition, and an enthusiast to 
reformation, he was much offended at the lascivious ballads 
which prevailed among the courtiers : and, with a laudable de- 
s^ to check these indecencies, undertook a metrical version 
of the Psalter, *^ thinking thereby, says Antony "VVood, that 
the courtiers would sing them instead of their sonnets, but did 
noty only some few excepted^." Here was the zeal, if not the 
success, of his fellow labourer Clement Marot A singular co- 
incidence of circumstances is, notwithstanding, to be remiarked 
oh this occasion. Vernacular versions for general use of the 
Psalter were first published both in' France and England, by 
laymen, by court-poets, and by iservants of the court. Nor 
were the respective translations entirely completed by them- 
selves: and yet they translated nearly an equal number of 
psalms, Marot having versified fifty *,^ and Stemhold fifty-onef. 
Stemhold died in the year 1549. His' fifty-one psalms wcare 
printed the same year by Edward Whitchurch, und^r the fdi- 
lowing tide. " All such Psalms of Davirf as Thomas Stern- 
holde late grome of the kinges Maiestyes' robes did in Ills lyfe 
tyme drawe into Englysshe metre J." They are without the 

* Ath. Oxon. i. 76. coin's Inn, who had published ^Hjamct 

* [*< Marot firstpiiblisbedthirtypsalms, and Songs of the Church" by royal .fi- 
and afterward translated twenty more, cense in 1623, it was alleged that be 
which he published at Geneva in 1543, had <' indecently obtruded upon the di>„- 
with the other thirty, togetlier with a vine calling;*' to which he indignandy 
preface written by Calvin.*' The Rev. replied, << I wonder what dWnfcafii^f' 
Charles Dunster*s Considerations on Hopkins and Stemhold had» more than 
Ftahnody.— Park. ] I have, that their metricaU Fsalmcs may 

f [Mr. Haslewood has pointed out be allowed of ladier than mj Hjmaes* 

an edition printed by G. Whitchurch Surely, yf to have been grooms ^ <V . 

in 1551, which contains 87 psalms by prwie-duimber were suffiaent to qualify 

Stemhold) and to these seven more them, that profession [tiie law] vdikh- 1* 

were adjoined. Sec Censura Liter, x. am of, may as well fitt me for w[iat I 

4.— Park.] have undertaken.** Sdicdlers Purgatotyt 

I [" Henry the Eighth,** says Brath- p. 40. Wither proceeds to s«y :— •« JBi-. . 

waite, "forafewpsalmes of David trans- cuse me, if I seeme a fittle too playne 

lated and turned into English meetre by in discovering the faultineas .cf tkti.. 

Stemhold, made him groom of his privie whereof so many are overweening : fiar 

chamber.** English Gentleman, p. 191, I do it not to disparage ihe yimm to* 

1630. Against George Wither of Xin- deavours of those who too!^ pa^rMt m 
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musical notes^ as is the seeosd [third] edition in 1552. He 
probably lived to pr^are the first edition for the press, as it is 
dedicated by himself to king Edward the Sixth. 

Cotemporary with St^nhold, and his coadjutor^ was Jphtt 
Hopkii^: of whose life, nothing more is known, than that he 
was a clergyman and a schoolmaster of Suffiilk,^ and perhi^s. a. 
graduate at Oxford about the year 154<4. (X his abilities as a 
teacher of the classics, he has left a specimen in some Latin 
stanzas prefixed to Fox's MAKTYnohOGtY. He is rather a beth ' 
ter Englisii poet than SternliM^ld; and translated fi%-eight of 
the pscdms^ distinguished by the initials of his name. 

Of the rest of the contributors to this, imdertaking, thediieiv^ 
at least in point of rank ajod learning, was WiUiam Whytting*^ >■ 
ham, promoted by Robert e^l of Leicester to the deanery ol> 
I>arham» yet not without a strong rductance to oona^ly widi)' 
the. use of the canonical habiliments. Among our rdi^oua.*^ 
exUes in the reign of Mary, he was Calvin's principal &vorite>. 
from whom lie received girdination* So pure was his fiuubh, that' 
he wdiS thwght worthy to succeed to the congr^jpatioa of 6e« 
neva, superintended hy Knox, the Scotch re&rmier; who, from / 
a di^testatipn of ideals, pcoceed^ tx> demolish the churches, ia 
whjob^ U»ey were contained. It; vms one of the natural^ conse- 
quences of Why ttingham's translation from Knox's pfiatocship. 
at Geneva to an English deanery, that he destroyed or removed . 
many beautiful and harmless monuments of antient art in his 
cathedral. To a man, who had so highly spiritualised his re- 
ligious conceptions, as to be convinced that a field, a street, or 
a bam, were fully sufiicient for all the operations of christian 

that translation ; but rather, commend- Uke his predecessors, professes to hate 
ing their laborious and christian inten» used that " simpUd^ of speech which 
tion, do acknowledge that (considering best becometh the subject," and to have 
the tymes they lived in, and of what as naturally and as plunly expressed the 
futdUy they were) they made so worthye sense of Scripture, as most prose trans* 
an attempt, as may justly shame us who lation have done. Few things perhaps 
came afWr, to see it no better seconded, are more difficult in metrical composif^ 
during all the flourishing tymes which, tion, than to unite simplicity with grace- 
have ftfltewed their troublesome age : fulness. Some of our noost distinguish^* 
especiafll seeing, howe curiously our- ed modern poets have failed to produce 
langflnge. and expressions are refined in such union. ^Park.1 
our triviall diMounies.** Yet Wither, 

2 G 2 
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worship, the venerable structures raised by the mf^nifioent 
piely of our ancestors could convey no ideas of solemnity, and 
had no other charms than their ample endowments. Beside 
the psalms he translated^, all which bear his initials, by way of 
innovating still further on our established formulary, he versi- 
fied the Decalogue, the Nicene, Apostolic, and Athanasian 
Creeds, the Lord's Prayer, the Te Deum, the Song of the three 
Children, with other hymns which follow the book of psalmody. 
How the Ten Commandments and the Athanasian Creed, to 
say nothing of some of the rest, should become more edifying 
and better suited to common use, or how they could receive 
improvement in any respect or degree, by being reduced into 
rhyme, it is not easy to perceive. But the real design was, to 
render that more tolerable which could not be entirely re- 
moved, to acconmiodate every part of the service to the psal- 
modic tone^ and to clothe our whole liturgy in the garfo of Ge- 
neva. All these, for he was a lover of music, were sung in 
Whytdngham's church of Durham under his own directions. 
Heylin says, that from vicinity of situation, he was enabled to 
lend considerable assistance to his friend Knox in die intro- 
duction of the presbyterian hierarchy into Scotland. I must 
indulge the reader with a stanza or two'of this dignified &aBh 
tic's divine poetry from his Creeds and the Decalogue. From 
the Athanasian Creed. 

The Father God is, God the Son, 

God Holy Ghost ofeo. 
Yet are there not three Gods in aUj 

But one God and no mo. 

From the Apostolic Creed. 

From thence shall he come for to judges 

All men both dead and quick; 
I in the holy ghost believe. 

And church that's catholick. 

* Among them is the hundredth, and the hundred and nineteentk. 
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The Ten Commaiidments are thus closed. 

Nor his man-servant, nor his maid, 

Nor oxe, nor asse of his ; 
Nor any other thing that to 

Thy neighbour |7r(>p«^ is. 

These were also versified by Clement Marot. 

Twenty-seven of the psalms were tumied into metre by 
Thomas Norton % who perhaps was better employed, at least 
as a poet, in writing the tragedy of Gorboduc in conjunction 
with lord Buckhurst It is certain that in Norton's psalms we 
«ee none of those sublime strokes which sir Philip Sydney dis- 
covered ill that venerable drama. He was of Sharpenhpe in 
Bedfordshire, a barrister, and in the opinion and phraseology 
of the Oxford biographer, a bold and busy Calvinist about the 
beginning of the reign of queen Elisabeth. He was patronised 
by the Protector Somerset ; at whose desire he translated an 
epistle addressed by Peter Martyr to Somerset, into English, 
in 1550. Under the same patronage he probably translated 
also Calvin's Institutes. 

Robert Wisdome, a protestant fugitive in the calamitous 
reign of queen Mary, afterwards archdeacon of Ely*, and who 
had been nominated to an Irish bishoprick by king Edward 
the Sixth, rendered the twenty-fiflh psahn of this version ^. But 

* Marked N. [Mr. Haslewood, who * [After holding the rectory of Set- 
took great pains to examine the distinct trington in Yorkshire, he was presented 
claims of the several contributors to this to this archdeaconry by queen Eliza- 
collective version of the psalms, has ap- beth in 1559-60. In bishop Cox's Cer- 
portioned 28 to Norton, 25 to Kethe, tificatorium (MS. Benet Coll. Lib.) he 
16 to Whytdngham, 43 to Stemhold, was returned as a priest and B.D. 
and 5Q to Hopkins. Joiin PuUain con- usually residing upon his living at WiU 
tributed 2, Robert Wisdom 1, and T. C. berton appropriated to the archdeaconry 
[Thomas Churchyard ?] a different ver- of Ely, as qualified for preaching, and 
fdon of the 136th ; D. Cox supplied a licensed thereunto by the Queen's Ma- 
version of the Lord's .prayer, and like- jesty. See Mr. Gilchrist's complete edi** 
wise a grace before and after meat, in tion of Corbet's poems, p. 228.— Park.] 
dxteen lines each of alternate rhyme, in ^ See Strype's Crakmer, p. 274. 276, 
a Manuel of Christian Prayers by Abr. 277. Psalms 70, 104, 112, 122, 125, 
Flemming, 1594. Initials occur before and 134, are marked wiUi W. K. Psalm 
other specimens, which with their con- 136, with T. C It is not known to 
jectural appropriations may be seen in whom these initials belong. [Those of 
Cei)s. liit. vol. X. 7.— Park.] W. K.have been assigned to William 
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he is chiefly memorable for his miBtribal prayer, intended to be 
sung in the church, against the Pope and the Turk, of whom 
he seems to have conceived the most alarxning apprehensions. 
It is probable, that he thought popery and mahometanism 
were equally dangerous to Christianity, at least the most power- 
ful and the sole enemies of our religion. This is the first stanza. 

Preserve us, Lord, by thy dear word. 
From Pope and Turk defend us. Lord* ! 
Which both would thrust out of thy throne 
Our Lord Jesus Christ, thy dear son ! 

Happily we have hitherto survived these two fortiiidable 
evils! Amotig other orthodox wits, the facetious bishop Corbet 
IIA9 ndieuled these lines, tie supposes himself seized with a 
Sttddefi iifnpulse to hear or to pen a puritanical liymn, and in- 
vokes the ^lost of Robert Wisdome, as the most skilful poet in 
this mckie of composition, to come and assist But he advices 
Wisdome to steal back again to his tolnb, which was iii Garfiot 
dllurch at Oxford, silent and unperceived, fof fear of bdng de- 
tected and intercepted by the Pope or the Turk. But I will 
produce Corbet's epigram, more especially as it contains a ^- 
ticism written in the reign of Charles the First, on the s^le of 
ibis sort of poetry. 

To THE Ghost of Robert Wisdome. 

Thou once a body, now but ayre. 
Arch-botcher of a psalm or prayer, 

From Carfax come ! 
And patch us up a zealous lay. 
With an old ever and for ay^^ 

Or all and some, 

Kethe, an exile at Frankfort : and whose those other apocryphal songs andpruKS 

name occurs again in Sect. Iviii.— Park.] which the Stationers add to tfa« Fbdme 

* [Wither, in a tract quoted above, booke for thdr more advantage." SrfaoL 

thus glances at this church solecism. Purg. p. 35. " From Turke and Pope** 

** My booke of hymnes being allowed Is used by Wither to designate a certain 

byauthqrity, are as fitt, I trust, tokeepe psalm tune. See Table to hit Ljiic 

company with David's Psalmes as Bo- Versions, p. SOa— Park*] 

bert Wisdomei Turki and Pops and f [This patching or ckaiag otit of 
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Or such a spirit lend me, 

As may a hymne down sende me 

To purge my bi'aine : 
But, Robert, looke behind thee, 
Lest Turk or Pope doe find thee, 

And goe to bed againe. ^ 

The entire version of the psalter was at length published by 
John Day, in 1562, attached for the first time to the common 
prayer, and entitled, " The whole Booke of Psalmes collected 
into English metre by T. Stemhold, J. Hopkins, and others, 
conferred with the Ebrue, with apt Notes to sing them withalL" 
Calvin's music was intended to correspond with the general 
parsimonious spirit of his worship: not to captivate the pasaons, 
and seduce the n^ind, by a levity, a variety, or a richness of 
modulation,, but to infuse the more sober and unravishing ec- 
stasies. The music he permitted, although sometimes it had 
wonderful effects, was to be without grace, elegance, or eleva- 
tion. These apt notes were about forty tunes, of one part only, 
and in one unisonous key ; remarkable for a certain uniform 
strain of sombrous gravity, and applicable to all the psalms in 
their turns, as the stanza and sense might allow. They also 
appear in the subsequent impressions, particularly of 1564 and 
1577. They are believed to contain some of the original me- 
lodies, composed by French and German musicians. Many of 
them, particularly the celebrated one of the hundredth psalm, 
are the tunes of Goudimel and Le Jeune, who are among the 
first composers of Marofs French psalms**. Not a few were 
probably imported by the protestant manufacturers of cloth, of 
Flanders, and the Low Countries, who fled into England fi:om 

Wisdomes psalmody is thus glanced at in the best hyrane a cherubim can sing :*' 

Jordan's << Piety and Po^ contrasted," and Sir J. Birkenhead sarcastically ob« 

under.^* A Fancy upon Words." servesinhis" Assembly-man"— "When 

If long he to that idol pray Rous stood forth for his trial, Robin 

His sight by L.ove*s inflaming ray Wisdom was found the better poet."— 

Is lostybr ever and for ay. Park.] 

Rob. Wisdom. ^ Pokms, Lond. 1647. duod. p. 49* 
Overbury, in his Characters, makes a ^ See tlds matter traced widi great 

precisian declare— He "had rather heare skill and accuracy by Hawkins, Hist. 

one of Robert Wisdomes psalmes than Mus. iii. 518. 
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the persecution of the Duke de Alva, and settled in those coun- 
ties where their art now chiefly flourishes. It is not however 
unUkely, that some of our own musicians, who lived about the 
year 1562, and who could always tune their harps to the reli- 
gion of the times, such as Marbeck, Tallis, Tye, Parsons, and 
Munday, were employed on this occasion ; yet under the re- 
striction of conforming to the jejune and unadorned movements 
oSthe foreign composers. I presume much of the primitive 
harmony of all these antient tunes is now lost, by additions, 
variations, and transpositions. 

, This version is said to be coTtferred with the Ehrue. But I 
am inclined to think, that the translation was altogether made 
from the vulgate text, either in Latin or English. 

It is evident that tlie prose psalms of our Uturgy were chiefly 
consulted and copied, by the perpetual assumption of their 
words and combinations : many of the stanzas are literally no^ 
thing more than the prose-verses put into rhyme, as. 

Thus were they stained with the workes 

Of their owne filthie way; 
And with their owne inventions did 

A whoring go astray. ' 

Whyttingham however, who had travelled to acquire the li- 
terature then taught in the foreign universities, and who joined 
in the translation of Coverdale's Bible, v/as undoubtedly a 
scholar, and an adept in the Hebrew language. 

It is certain that every attempt to clothe the sacred Scripture 
in verse, will have the effect of misrepresenting and debasing 
the dignity of the original*. But this general inconvenience, 

' Psalm cvi. 38. must always please.** And in truth the 

* [Dr. Johnson in his life of Waller dogma of Dr. Johnson, that "contem- 

opined, that " poetical devotions cannot plalive piety cannot be poetical,** is com- 

often please," and assigned strong reasons plctely refuted by the Task of Cowpcr, 

for ^ch opinion : but these (as Mr. inasmuch as contemplative piety forma 

Dunster observed) are not irrefragable, one of the most powerful duurms by 

The observer's own feelings, indeed, fur- which that devout and christian \yoeL 

nished a strong confutation, when willi accomplishes his poetical encliaiitincnt. 

the hymns of Addison before him he Sec Haylcy's Life.— Park.] 
<lcclared tliat "such dcvylional poetry 
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arising from the nature of things, was not the only difficulty 
which our versifiers of the psalter had to encounter, in common 
with all other writers employed in a similar task. Allowing for 
the state of our language in the middle of the sixteenth century, 
they appear to have been but litde qualified either by genius or 
accomplishments for poetical composition. It is for this reason 
that they have produced a translation entirely destitute of ele- 
gance, spirit, and propriety*. The truth is, that they under- 
took this work, not so much from an ambition of literary fame, 
or a consciousness of abilities, as from motives of piety, and in 
compliance with the cast of the times. I presume I am com- 
municating no very new criticism when I observe, that in every 
part of this translation we are disgusted with a languor of ver- 
sification, and a want of common prosody. The most exalted 
effusions of thanksgiving, and the most sublime imageries of 
the divine majesty, are lowered by a coldness of conception, 
weakened by frigid interpolations, and disfigured by a poverty 
of phraseology. John Hopkins expostulates with the deity in 
these ludicrous, at least trivial, expressions. 

Why doost withdrawe thy hand aback, 

And hide it in thy lappe? 
O plucke it out, and be not slack 

To give thy foes a rappe ! ^ 

What writer who wished to diminish the might of the su* 

* [<< But had they been better poets/* sible, lowered his language and cadences., 

said Mr. Warton in his MS. memor* Ps. Ixxiv. 1. 

randa, "theh^performances had been less oh why, our God, for evermore 

popular. --Park.] Hast thou neglected us ? 

k Ps. Ixxiv. 12. -perhaps this verse is ^ ^^^^, thy wrath against the sheep 

not much miproved m Ae translation of ^^ t^me own^ture thus f 
King James the First, who seems to have 

rested entirely on the image oiwky with- ^^^^ ^« ^^ chiefly displayed the smok- 
drawest tJiou not thine handr which he has *"8^^ ^^^^s wrath,which HruUes in Hop- 
expressed in Hopkins's manner. 1"^. The particle thus was never so 
___. , , , . , , , , , distinimished and dignified. And it is 
Why dost thou thus ^thdraw tliy hand, ^^^ % ^^^ ^^ly his majesty should 

Even tiiy right hand restrame? ^^^^ ^ ^^^^ ^^ ^U^jne indignation 

Out of thy bosom, for our good, ,^^ ^^^5,^, ^^^ bum, which is «ug. 

Drawc backe the same agame ! gested by the original. 

In another stanza he has preserved Hop- [George Wither, who printed in the 

klns*s rhymes and expletives, and, if pos- Netherlands, }632, a lyric version of the 
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preine Being;; and to expose tlie style and sentiments of Scnp- 
tare, could have done it more skilfiilly, than by making JDayid 
call upon God, not to consume his enemies by an irresistible 
blow, but to give them a, rap ? Although some shadow of an 
apology may be suggested for the word rap, that it had not then 
acquired its present burlesque acceptation, or the idea of a petty 
Sitroke, the vulgarity of the following phrase, in which the prac- 
tice or profession of religion, or more particularly God's cove- 
nant with the Jews, is degraded to a trader cannot easily be vindi- 
cated on any consideration of the fluctuating sense of words*. 

For why, their hearts were nothing bent, 
To him nor to his traded 

Nor is there greater delicacy dir consistency in the following 
stanza. 

Confound them that apply 

And seeke to worke my shame ; 
And at my harme do laugh, and cry, 

So, So, there goetk the gameJ^ 

The psalmist says, that God has placed the sun in the hea- 
vens, "which Cometh forth as a bridegroorh out of his cham- 

Psalms, says he was commanded to per- Like a tree, sett near the ^ringsy 
feet that translation by king James, and He doth alway ireshlie florish ; 
finished the same about the time of that StiU his fruits he timely brings, 
monarch's translation to a better king- And his leaf shall nerer poish : 
dom, viz. about March 1625. Thb ver- Ev'rie thing shall prosper too, 
sion is an entirely different work from Which he undertakes to do» &c 
his "Hymnesand Songs of the Church,** . Paax.] 
published in 1623. ft was designed, he i^^u i^ the whole book of Ptohns," sayi 
tells us, to be bnef.pkin, and sigmficant ; i^^^ grown, << as they ara versified by 
"^1*1"*°?'?* ^j^f/"^^ «^ the sense gtcmhold and his companions, there a^ 
with the rdish of the Scnpture j^we. few stanzas which do n^pr^ent expres- 
In some of his efforts he assuredly has ^^^ ^ excite the ridicule of some part 
been successfuL I wiU ate two verses ^^ ^very congregation. TTiis might wdl 
from the first psalm. beaboHshed, u it e^poseth ont of the 
Blest is he who neither straies noblest parts of divine service to coo- 
Where the godless man misguideth, tempt" Diss, on Poetry and Music, 
Neither stands in sinners waies, p. 213.— Park.] 
Nor in scomers chair abideth ; * Ps. Ixviii. 37. 
But in God's pure lawe delights, ™ Ps. Ixx. 3. [This seems to have been 
Thereon musing daies and nights. a technical expression.^pARK.] 
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ber/' Here is a (comparison of the sun rising, to a bridegroom; 
who, according to the Jewish cust<^m, was ushelred from his 
chamber at midni^t, with great state, preceded by torches 
and music. Stemhold has thus metrified the passage °« 

In them the Lord made for the sun, 

A place of great renown. 
Who like a bridegroom ready trimm'd 

Doth from his chamber come. 

The translator had better have spared his epithet to the bride- 
groom ; which, even in the sense oiready^dressed^ is derogatory 
to the idea of the comparison. But ready^irimrii d^ in the lan- 
guage of that time, was nothing more ^2;xvfresh^sJiwoed. Stem- 
hold as often impairs a splendid description by an impotent re- 
dundancy, as by an omission or contraction of the most im- 
portant circumstances. 

The miraculous march of Jehovah before the Ist'aelites 
through the wilderness in their depatttoe from Egypt, with 
other marks of his omnipotence, is thus imaged by the inspired 
psalmist " O God, when thou wentest forth before the people^ 
when thou wentest through the wilderness : the earth shook, 
and the heavens dropped at the presence of God ; even as 
Sinai also was moved at the presence of God, who is the God 
of IsraeL Thou, O God, sentedst a gracious rain upon thine 
inheritance, and refreshedst it when it was weary. — The cha- 
riots of God are twenty thousand, even thousands of angels ; 
and the Lord is among them, as in the holy place of Sinai." 
Stemhold has thus represented these great ideas. 

When thou didst march before thy folk 

The Egyptians from among. 
And brought them from the wildemes. 

Which was both wide and long : 

"Ps.xix.4. 
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TJie earth did quake, the rainepourde dcnkme^ 
Heard were great claps of thunder ; 

The mount Sinai shooke in such sorte, 
As it wotdd cleave in sunder. 

Thy heritage with drops of rain 

Abundantly was *masht^ 
And if so be it barren was. 

By thee it was refiresht. 

God's army is two millions^ 

Of warriours good and strong. 
The Lord also in Sinai 

Is present them among.*? 

If there be here any merit, it arises solely from preserving 
the expressions of the prose version. And the translator would 
have done better had he preserved more, and had given us no 
feeble or foreign enlargements of his own. He has shewn no 
independent skill or energy. When once he attempts to add 
or dilate, his weakness appears. It is this circumstance alooe^ 
which supports the two following well-known stanzas,^* 

The Lord descended from above, 

And bowde the heavens high ; 
And underneath his feet he cast 

The darknesse of the skie. 

On Cherubs and on Cherubims 

Full roiallie he rode ; 
And on the winges of all the windes * 

Came flying all abrode. 

Almost the entire contexture of the prose is here literally 
transferred, unbroken and without transposition, allowing for 

* Ps. Ixviii. 7. seq. ditional honour by an imitation of them 

' Ps. xviii. 9, 10. in his Annus MirabUis : 

h^!ih^^^^''^AT'''^^^T'^^A'^f 0^ vdngsofaUthcwindsiocomh^imes, 
high commendation, and conferred ad- ** "^ cj^ 55.^Pajik.1 
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the small deviations necessarily occasioned by the metre and 
rhyme. It may be said, that the translator has testified his 
judgment in retaining so much of the original, and proved he 
was sensible the passage needed not any adventitious ornament. 
But what may seem here to be judgment or even taste, I fear, 
was want of expression in himself. He only adopted what was 
almost ready done to his hand. 

To the disgrace of sacred music, sacred poetry, and our 
cSstablished worship, these psalms still continue to be sung in 
the church of England. It is certain, had thtey been more 
poetically translated, they would not have been acceptable to 
the common people. Yet however they may be allowed to serve 
the purposes of private edification, in administering spiritual 
consolation to the manufacturer and mechanic, as they are ex- 
trmsic to the frame of our liturgy, and incompatible with the 
genius of our service, there is perhaps no impropriety in wish- 
ing, that they were remitted and restrained to tha* church in 
which they sprung, and with whose character and constitution 
they seem so aptly to correspond. Whatever estimation in 
point of composition they might have attracted at their first ap- 
pearance in a ruder age, and however instrumental they nught 
have been at the infancy of the reformation in weanmg the 
minds of men from the papistic ritual, all these considerations 
can now no longer support even a specious argument for their 
being retained. From the circumstances of the times, and the 
growing refinements of literature, of course they become obso- 
lete and contemptible. A work grave, serious, and even re- 
spectable for its poetry, in*the reign of Edward the Sixth, at 
length in a cultivated age, has contracted the air of an absolute 
travestie. Voltaire observes, that in proportion as good taste 
improved, the psalms of Clement Marot inspired only disgust : 
and that although they charmed the court of Francis the First, 
they seemed only to be calculated for the populace in the reign 
of Lewis the Fourteenth ^ 

' Hist. Mod. ch. ccxh. 
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To obviate tliese obj^Uoos^ attempts have been WMde baoi 
tinae to time to modernise this antient nc^kal version, and to 
rend^ it more tolerable m^ inteUigible by the substitutioa of 
n^ore &mi^ar piqdes. of d^^tioKV- But, to sajr oqjtbUig of the 
miskiliuiness with wl^ich these arbitrary. corr«aictiQasr. have been 
con^^^te^, by changing obsolete for Vmownwords^ the tesiMwe 
and integrity of the original style^ suph as it wflSf hasb^eo, de- 
stroyed : ai^d many stanzas, before top nailed and weak^like a 
plain old Gothic edifice stripped of its few si^na^ures of antir. 
quity^ have lost th^t little a^d almost onljy strength and aiqipoct 
which they derived fi*oin antient phrases. Such aUera^opjs, even 
if executed with prudence and judgment, only corrupt what 
they endeavour to explain ; and exhibit a motley perfo|:mance» 
belonging to no character of writing and which contams more, 
improprieties than those which, it professes to remove* Heacne 
is highly offended at these unwarrantable and incoagruou^. 
emendations, whi^ch he pronp^jces to be abominable iaaiqr 
book, ^^much xigLorein a sacred work;" and is confidimt^ that, 
were Stemhold and Hppkins <f now living^ they would be. so 
far from owning what is asc^bed to thexot^ that t;hey would pro- 
ceed against the innovators as cheats ^" It i^ oertai% that 
this traoM^tion in its genuine and unsophistipated state» by 
ascertaining the signification, of many, radical words now per* 
haps undeservedly disused^ and by displaying original modes 
of the English language, may justly be deemed no incopsider- 
able monument of our antient literature, if not of- our anti^ 
poetry *. In condemming the practice of adulterating this pri- 
mitive version, I would not be understood to recommend an-., 
other in its place, entirely new* I reprol)ate.any ver^op at all, 
more espeqially if intended for the use of the church f • 

' Gloss. Rob. Gi. p. 699. [Heiame for the undertaking as any tha^.thetiiiMp 

compUlns' also that these innovators they lived in could furnish ; and he 

have m several places changed the very dec»ned Fuller had not greatly erred in 

initial letters that were to represent the saying that < match thme verses for thnr 

several |»rts of the Psalms that every one ages,T^they shall f^ abreast unth flie best 

turned into metre. — Park. ] poems of those times. * ** Hist of Mi^ 

* [Sir John Hawkins observes, that the sic, iii. 5 1 2.— Park. ] 
early translation of the psahns into metre f [Dr. Huntingford, bishop of Gloo- 

'' was the work of men as well qualified cester, represented Mr. Warton as- 
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In the megn tirn^ not tp ^pt a;jy,>;pg^.9Q t^eJQCJppp^^^ 
bility of these metrical psalms with, the spHt. ojf o^. lityrgj^ 
andl the barbarism of their styl^ it shoiUdpe re3^.eI^b<9jC^^^^ 
ttiey were never a^hnitted into our church by^^l^^^dSylj authprity. 
Tfeey were first introauced by the puritans, and afterwaffdsi con- 
tmued.by connivance. Efut they neyer r^ceivjed any royal ap- 
probation or parliamentary sanction*, notwithjstanding it is said^. 
in tfieir title paire, thatthey are " set forth and allowed to be 
smig in ail churches of all the people together before andjaftjer^ 
evening prayer, and also before and iafter sermons : and more- 
over in private houses for their godly solace and comfprt, living 
apart all ungodly songs and ballads, which tend only to the 
nourishing of vice aind the cbrruptirig of youth-'^ At th^ be- 
ginning of the reign of queen Elisabeth, when our ecclesi- 
astical reformation began to be placed on a solia and durable 
estaJblishment, uiose English divines who had fled from the su- 
perstitions of queen Mary to Franckfort and Qeneya, w;here 
they had learned to embrace the opposite extreme, and where, 
from an abhorrence of c&thbGc ceremonies, they Had contracted 
a dislike to the decent appendages of divine worship, endea- 
voured, in conjunction with some of the principal courtiers, to 
e£fect an abrogation of our solemn church service, which they 
pronounced to be antichristian and unevangelical. They con- 
tended that the metrical psalms of David, set to plain and po- 

strongly attached to the church of En- without autfunity (no statute, canon, or 
glancf in all the offices of her liturgy, injunction at all)— only like himself, 
'< This attachment/* says Mr. Mant, first crept into private houses, and then 
<< mixed with a decided antipathy to Cal- into churches. Wither gravely con- 
▼inistic doctrine and discipline, may firms the same in the following pa- 
have disposed our historian not only to ragraph from his Scholler* Purgatory, 
regard choral service with fondness, before quoted : *' By what publicke ez- 
but to have reprobated somewhat too se- ample did we sing David*s Psalms in 
verely the practice of popular psalmody English meeter before the raigne of king 
in our churches.** Life of Warton, Edward the Sixth? or by what commancE 
p. cvL— Paiik.] ' of the church do we sing them as they 
* [This is humorously attested by Sir are now in use ? Verily by none. But 
• John Birkenhead in his witty character tyme and Christian devotion having first 
of an Assembly-man or Independant, brought forth that practice, and custome 
who is made to tear the liturgy, and ripening it, long toleration hath in a 
bum the book of common prayer : yet manner fully authorized the same.**-^ 
he has mercy (he adds) on Hopkins and Park.] 
Stemhold, because their meties are suug 
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pular music, were more suitable to the simplicity of the gospel, 
and abundantly adequate to all the purposes of edification : and 
this proposal they rested on the authority and practice of Calvin, 
between whom and the chiurch of England the breach was not 
then so wide as at present But the queen and those bishops to 
whom she had delegated the business of supervising the liturgy, 
among which was the learned and liberal archbishop Parker, 
objected, that too much attention had already been paid to the 
German theology. She declared, that the foreign reformers 
had before interposed, on similar deliberations, with unbecoming 
forwardness : and that the Common Prayer of her brother Ed- 
ward had been once altered, to quiet the scruples, and to gratify 
the cavils, of Calvin, Bucer, and Fagius. She was therefore 
invariably determined to make no more concessions to the im- 
portunate partisans of Geneva, and peremptorily decreed that 
the choral formalities should still be continued in the celd[)ra- 
tion of the sacred offices ^ 

* See Canoks and Ikjukctioks, A.D. 1559. Num. zliz. 
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P. 1. note a.— Bishop Grosthed, a submit itself with deference to the judge- 
worthy and exalted character, is the per- ment of learned poets. But as the 
son here meant.^— Ashbt. passage is interesting, I will present it, 

P. 7. notey.— Of the Cato Parvus, with 3ie context. It occurs in a brief 

says Mr. Dibdin, there was but one conclusion to the work by the translator. 

J^Ste'-^wr^lhr^i^ra^f Go forth. 11^1 boke.Jesu be thy spede^ 

CatoMagnu8 uid Parvus. Typ. Antiq. ^°^ «'^« •^'' '^"^^ ^""^ mysreport- 

▼ol. i. p. 201.— Park. tiru* i. _x m j i» i i • 

p. 7" note a. -The sentences of the ^'*^'"' ^'^^'^^ '" "° "^"^^ '"" 

^!r>Catojmijbemdogpd,but^sop's ^ for'^^mAaunt men havyng UteU 
Fables are m prose ; both, however, of 1 -^ * 

^Mted orthography. Ritson MS. note, j^^ ^^S^^ ^^^^ ^^^^^ ^^ ^^^ 

P. 8. /. 10.-1 can, howler, hardly q, th^"h'ol^ virgin and redolent rose, 

understand how she could iret the ,,t. . uu^uui ^rni -. 

Tu'iT? I'u*. T UJ1 Which hath ben kept full lonee tyme 

technical Engush terms : as I can hardly . ^ ^ o j 

believe one in her situation followed the m n •* . i*^ n u 1 u 

^ J ^ '^u u ^ ^ To all auncient poetes, htell boke, sub- 

chase, and conversed with huntsmen tt th 

enouffh for the purpose. I think that ^,r, -i ^ n ' • 1 r 

^1 o T • 5 1 ^ J *u T7 u Whilom nouryng m eloquence facun- 

tliese Reugious translated the French or ,. ^ ^ ^ 

Latin books on hunting, war, &c. to * j * n' ^u u- u * l 

nlease their friends who were nrcfessed ^"^ ^ *^^ °^^®^ whiche present now be, 

?Sm1raXt."rs, and Siat A^ ^^^^ *«/^^^^^- Chaucer and Ludgate 
g» • i_ J ^i_ ^ j> . A seniencious. 

. furmshed the terms of art.— Ashbt. a i,,^ ^^ * -d 1 1 i. 

P. 8. note «.-From Wynkyn de Also to preignaunt Barkley nowe beyng 

Worde's curious edition of 1496, a To invXe'skdton and poet laureate, 

fac^ nimle has recenU^r b«in pnnted, p ^ ,, j. ^ ^^ , ^ 
which displays an admirable specimen la.tR — P k 

of modem art in rivalling ancient typo- 
graphy; while under the editorial su- P. 15. note c— This salutation is 

perintendance of Mr. Haslewood, it is still carefully preserved in the puppet 

illustrated and embellished with bio- show, where Punch says ** Hazy 

graphical notices, &c. that could scarcely weather, master Noah," &c.— Ashbt. 
perhaps have been supplied by any of P. 16. notee.— Mr. Malone hasadded 

his contemporaries. 150 copies only the following information : " Polydore 

were taken off.— Park. Virgil mentions in his book De rerum 

P. IS. note 10.— Bradshaw seems inveniorUniSf lib. v. c. ii. that the Mts- 

rather to say, that as his book was com- teribs were in his time in English, 

piled for unlearned readers, it ought to *■ Solemus vel more priscorum spectacula 

VOL. HI. 2 K 
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edere populo, ut ludos, venationes,— P. ^. /. 15.— Mr. Dibdln states thit 

recitare comoedias, item in templis vitas this remark is not quite correct ; these 

divorum ac martyria reprsesentare, in verses having been in part omitted and 

quibus, ut cunctis par sit voluptas, qui in part altered in Reyner*s and Kin^- 

recUarit vemaculam linguam tantum ston*s editions, but inserted entire m 

usurjKint,* The first three books of Rastall's. See specimen of an English 

Polydore's work were published in De Bure, p. 28>— Park. 

1499 : in 1517, at which time he was in P. 30. /. 17. — Caxton could only be 

England, he added five more." Hist, deemed a foreigner, from having passed 

Ant. of ihe Eng. Stage. Mr. Ashby some time in foreign countries ; since 

(MS. note) doubted whether the Latin he was born a Man of Kent. See Dil^ 

mysteries were to be presented in public, din*s Ames.— Park. 

as they had been confined to churchesi P. 31. L 21.— Mr. Ashby asks, how 

which makes a difference.— Park. can a black and a pale horse be one 

[These interesting remains of early and the same? Groseley and Comines 

English literature appear at length to both make the same mistake, owing to 

have excited some share of attention, the likeness of blanc and block, MS. 

Mr. Sharp of Coventry is said to have note.— -Park. 

printed some specimens of the Coventry P. 32. /. 21. — Herbert remarks here, 

Mysteries, and Mr. Hone*s amusing vo> that W. de Worde*s edition being bvt 

lume is likely to be generally known, a small quarto, could not admit of the 

Specimens of the Chester Mysteries have more elegantdrawings to the folio edition 

also been printed for the use of the Rox- in 1 503, and which were exactly copied 

burgh Club. It may not be strictly de- in 1656. MS. note.— Park. 

corous, perhaps, to notice works of this P. 41. note w.— See some notices in 

private nature, and which are obviously the preliminary matter to a coUectkNi 

intended to be kept from the public eye; of poems by Mr. S. Whyte, printed in 

but the extensive acquaintance with the 1 752, and many more in ^e Collectanea 

subject displayed in one of these pant- of my studious friend Mr. Doaoe.— 

phlets, demands a protest against reserv- Park. 

ing it for the exclusive information of a P. 46. note A.- Or rather, says Hcr- 

few black-letter dilettanti.— Edit.] bert, as in the collection of poems by 

P. 23. note 6.— This is ascertained Chaucer and Lydgate in thie public 

by one of the laudatory balades afiiixed, library, Cambridge, 

which speaks of Bradshaw P. 47. note A.— The following argn- 

«-nowe departed from this temporall «^^'^*' .^^^s Mr. George M«on, rinee 



lyght 



occurring, may strengthen the strong 



The nrtsent vere of this Translacion *^^**^ ®^ Lydgate to be regarded as the 

Ihe present yereot to s Aransiaaon ^^^^^ j^ ^^^ ^^ ^^ p^^^^ j^^^^^^^ 

M.li'Xiii. 01 Cnnstis mcamacion. i.i' u j i. o* t u x? i a 

q; q ;; k v»a -^ pubhshed by Sir John Fenn, vol. 8. 

aig. a II. D— rARK. ^^ ^ ^^ ^^ j^^j^ ^^ ^^^ ^ 

P. 27. /. 6 — Lord Orford, in his Glass is mentioned as if it had then 

Catalogue of Royal Authors, indulged been written some years. This circum- 

his talent for sarcasm about King Ed- stance must ill accord with its being 

ward's imputed poem, and said ; « I attributed to Hawes ; besides that the 

should believe that this melody of a language is older in many particulars 

dying monarch is about as authentic as than that which Hawes us«l. MS. note 

that of the old poetic warbler, the swan, in W. de Worde*s edit, of the book 

and no better founded than the title of which does not give the poem to Hawes; 

Gloriosi.** Now the title, as Mr. Gough as Mr. Warton had been led to believe, 

observed, may probably have been added from the misrepresentation of Ames.— 

by the transcriber of the MS., and the Park. 

production itself is sufiSciently ascer- P. 50. note v.— It is evident (says 

tained to have had the belief of being Mr. Waldron) from the conclusion of 

written by Edward the Second, in the the passage above cited, that mora of 

"tyme of hys emprysonment," being the Sqtder's Tale had been written than 

cited as such by Fabian. See his Chron. has been preserved. MS. not&i— Pari. 
edit 1559. vol. ii. p. 185.— Park. P. 53. note {.—This curious aUusioo 
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Mr. Jiebeir has enabled me to produce the chapel, not to its defacing, which 

from Feylde's scarce poem. had nbt then taken place.— Ashbt. 

Yonge..«^^a... whose soule God ^^^rJ-^^^'^'^nl^ 

TYea^;fXve«.olerkely and well. ?bove w„ ^y TurbervUe..„d appeared 

To rede hi, workes is myn'e affeccyok •^'S^''£?S^° *|,^°« ' ""^• 

Which he compyled otLaieU^^lL- ^-^^^ ^o^^^It^U .^Ik, though 

^^ * thus persuasively recommended, the late 

P. 72. note 6. — It was printed in Lord Hailes of Session (Sir David Dal- 
prose by R. Pinson, 4to» widiout date, rymple) was not prevailed upon to un- 
says Herbert, MS. note. — Park. dertake. Mr. Ashby conceived that the 

P. 73* note e.— Wood, who designates allusion above was not to the fowl 
him Alexander de Barklay, surmises Ptarmigarit of the grouse kind, which 
him to have been bom at or near a town makes no noise or disturbance, but to 
so called in Somersetshire : but Ritson termagants, scolds. See Percy's Re- 
owns that there is no such town in that Hques of Ancient Poetry, i. 76-7. edit, 
county. Bale, the oldest authority, tells 1794.— Pakk. 

us that some contend he was a Scot, P. 124^ note m«— This was reprinted 

others an Englishman. Pitts admits, at Edinbro* in 1571, 1707, and 1751. 

that with some he c^peared to have been The two latter editions were superin- 

a Scot, but was verily an Englishman, tended by Ruddiman and WisUart. 

and probably a Devonshire man. Dr. The work was translated into English 

Bulleyn, his cotemporary, says he was verse by, Robert Blair, the classical 

bom beyond the cold river of Tweed ; author of that deservedly popular poem 

and Holinshed positively calls him a « The Grave."— Park. 

Scot. He is likewise claimed as his P. 124. note m.- That bishop Dou- 

countryman by Dempster, who informs glas wrote a small Latin history of Scot- 

tis, he lived in England, being expelled land seems to be a mistake. He wrote 

(from his native coimtry) for the sake a letter on the subject to Polydore 

of religion. This report, however, is Virgil..— Ritson. 

considered as the invention of Dempster, P. 1 52. /. S.-^Mt^ffler appears to have 

since no religious dissentions had taken been the term used in England, for the 

place in Scotland so early as 1506. same half-masked article of dress, which 

After all this diversi^ of allegation, was a thin piece of linen that covered 

Ritson*s conclusion is, that Barclay's the lips and chin. See a note by Mr. 

name of baptism and the orthography Stevens in the Merry Wives of Windsor, 

of his surname seem to prove that he Act iv. Sc. 2.— Park. [See also Mr. 

was of Scotish extraction. See Bib- Douce's Illustrations of Shakspeare. 

liogr. Poetica, p. 46.— Park. P. 161. l> 3. — In the year 1798, an 

P. 81. note /.-Powell's early and Introduction to the History of Poetry 

rare .edition contained the first three in Scotland was published by Mr. 

eclogues only, and had the following Alexander Campbell, which contains 

title : " Here beffynneth the Egloges of much interesting matter in a miscella- 

• Alexander Barcuty, priest, whereoif the neous form. 'Mr. C. professed himself 

first thre conteineth the miseries of only to be a diligent pioneer, willingly 

couriers and courtes, of all princes in relinquishing the field to any one who 

generalL The mattier whereof was might be inclined to follow his track. 

tran^ted into Englysshe by the said Should Mr. George Chalmers be in- 

Alexander in forme of dialoges, out of duced to take the field with his strong 

a boke named in Latin, Miserie Curia- forces, no living writer could be named 

Uumf compiled by Eneas Silvius, poete who possesses the means of executing 

and oratour, which after was pope of such a work with equal comprehension. 

Rome, and named Pius. In the whiche —Park. 

the interloquutors be Comix and Con- P, 161. /. 20. — Dr. David Irving, 

don."— Park. in 1804, published the Lives of the 

P. 83. /. 1.— The chapel is defaced, Scotish Poets in two volumes, with great 

«lnit not miserably. The allusion is to research and critical ingenuity. The 

2 H 2 
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lires were those of Thomas Leiment, from the following curious enGomium, 

John Barbour, Andrew Winton, King in which he tells us that the coiiTem- 

Jaraes the First, Henry the ISiiinstreU tion of Skelton resembled the taunting 

Robert Henryson, William Dunbar, personality of his writings. 
Gavin Douglas, Sir David Lindsay, 

John Bellenden, Sir Richard Maitland, divers men of late 

Alexander Scot, Alexander Arbuthnot, Have helpt our Englishe toung, 

Alexander Montgomery, Kine James That first was baes and brute : 

the Sixth, Allan Ramsay, Alexander Oh ! shall I leave out Skelton*s name? 

Ross, Alexander Geddes, Robert Fer- The blossome of my frute : 

gusson, Robert Bums ; with many The tree wheron in deed 

minor names. A dissertation is prefixed My branches all might gro : 

on the early SconsH Drama. — Park. Nay, Skelton wore the laurell wreath, 

P. 163. /. 4. — The following entry And past in schools, ye knoe, 

occurs among the Acts and Orders of A poet for his arte, 

the Court of Requests : << An. xvii. Whose judgment suer was hie. 

Hen. VII. (1501) 10 Julij, apud And had great practics of the pen, 

Westminster Jo. Shelton commissus His works they ^1 not lie. 

carceribus janitoris domini regis.** — His termes to taunts did lean, 

Park. His talke was as he wrate, 

P. 163. note^.— In Caxton*s preface Full quick ofwitte,rightsharp of words, 

to his prose version of the ^neid ( 1 490), And skilful of the state, 

he prays << Mayster John Skelton, late Of reason ripe and good, 

created poet laureate in the unyversite And to the hatefull mynd, 

of Oxenforde, to oversee and correcte That did disdain his doings still, 

thys sayd booke :— for hym I knowe for A skomer of his kynd. 

sufifycyent to expowne and Englysshe Most pleasant every way, 

every dyfiyculte that is therin.** This, As poets ought to be ; 

however, does not seem to have flattered And seldom out of princes grace, 

l9celton into the service of becomine And greate with eche degre. 
Caxton*s critical overseer, as the book On the English Poets, Muses, 

had no re-impression.— Park. lib. p. 137. 

P. 168. /. 8. — I reckon the interval 
of time when Skelton began to write, P. 173. note d, — Dr. Lort suggested 



and when Puttenham published, to be to Mr. Ashby, that the above loss 

infinite as to the refinement of manners, the reason why the Cardinal is always 

Yet even in this last period, and later, represented in profile, to hide hb b^ 

the commentators of Shakspeare are glad mish. But how comes it, says Mr. 

to shelter his ribaldry and puns under Ashby, that we have no pictures of him 

the manners of his age. — Ashby. prior to the accident, u e, before he was 

P. 168. note 0. — Bishop Hall cha- a cardiual, for as such he is always 

racterized both the temper and metre of dressed ; yet he was as great a man be- 

this lampooner with forcible brevity, fore? — Park. 

when he spoke of ** angry Skelton*s P. 183. note/. — It is much that War- 

brcathlesse rhymes.** Virgidemianim, ton did not know Friar Tuck was Ro- 

lib. iv. — Park. bin Hood*s confessor or chaplain, and 

P. 168. /. 31. — Caxton speaks of Skel- perhaps the original of all the parsons 

ton's translations from the Greek and that are brought on the stage to be 

Latin, as not rendered in rude and old laughed at. But how comes Matilda, 

language, but in polished and ornate the chast daughter of Lord Fltzwater, 

terms craftily. He adds, " And also to be the fair Maid Marian? — Ashbt. 
he hath redde the ix muses, and under- P. 184. /. 19. — Mr. Ashby expresses 

stande their musicalle scyences, and to his surprise that such a man should be 

whom of them eche scyence is appro- chosen ; and he adds, with appearance 

pred. I suppose he hath dronken of of probability, that Skelton*s having 

Elycon*s well.** Preface to ^neid. conceived his disappointment of prefcr- 

Vide supr. p. 337. — Park. ment to be owing to Wolsey, may have 

P. 168. /. 31. — That Churchyard in- been the cause of his extrenoe irritatian 

dulgcd the same strange notion appears against that prelate. — Park, 
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P. 185. note x, — In the same ancient angyll enter into hell with thondyr."— 

MS. are contained the following my- Park. 

steries. P. 195. /. 6.— << The rei^n of Charles 

"Saulus, or Saint Paul." Super- the Fifth (says Anderson, m>m Pasquier 

scribed MfflesBlomffyldey^ Possessor. and Brantome) gave rise to the French 

drama and theatre. The actors being 

Pr. « Rex glorio [sus] kyng omnipotent, erected into a company by letters patent. 

Redeemer of y • world by the pouer represented the Mystkriks of Christ's 

divine, Passion ; which, with some additioni^ 

And Mana,/ pure vyrgynquene pieces caUed Moralities, continued to 

most excellent, \^ ^q theatrical entertainment for more 

Wyche l^re y* blyssyd babe Jhu than 130 years. Though in the timeot 

yt for us sufferd payne, &c. Lg^g the Twelfth some farces or co- 

At the end, ** Finis • • • • Sancti medies were wrote, the French drama 

Pauli.** received no sort of improvement, but 

" Candlemas-day and The Kyllyng continued in the reign of Francis the 

of the Children of Israeli," j[by John First under the direction of the yro^- 

Parfre), 1512. fUty of the passion, who only added some 

Pr. This solemne fest to be had in re- burlesque pieces to their Moralities. 

membraunce Under Henry the Second^ Francis the 

Of blissed Seynt Anne, moder to Second, and Charles the Ninth, Jodella 

our Lady, was the dramatic poet, and produced 

Whos right discent was hys kyns two tragedies and two comedies. His 

alyaunce ' Cleopatra,' together with a comedy. 

Of Davyd and Salamon^— witness- being acted at Paris, he is said to have 

eth the story, &c. been rewarded for this new entertain- 

End. Also ye menstralles, doth yo" di- ^t^,^^ his monwch, with SOO crowns. 

y j^ ^ But the genius and the relish for such 

Affre our departyng gees be a compositions remaii^ suspended for • 

, r ^ o © considerable time after this exhibition 

^^ ^' Rnig of them.** Hist, of France, temp. Fran- 
cis I. and Charles IX. vol. ii. p. 427.— 

'* Wisdom, spirit, wille, wit, minde Park. 

and understanding, and Lucifer. Impft. P. 196. I, 11. — Such an imitation 

12 leaves. 4to. Mr. Ashby thinks as probable as Otway 

Fr, Fyrst entretfa Wysdom in a ryche and Dryden's imitations of Shakspeare. 

purpyll cloth of gold, vnth a mantyll of — Park. 

the same ermyned vidthin, havyng a P. 196. note t. — Bergerette was the 

bought his nek a ryall hood ftirred with title also of a species of pastoral poetry, 

ermyn. Upon his hed a cheveler with See vol. ii. p. SOI. — Park. 

browes, a herd of gold of sypres curled, P. 207. note r. — The song quoted by 

a ryche imperiall gowne therupon, set Hamlet was pointed out by Ritson as 

with riche stonys and perlys. In his printed in Percy's Reliques. A more 

left hand a ball of gold with a crosse complete copy is presented in the late 

therupon ; and in his right hand a regall edition of Evans's Old Ballads from the 

sceptre, thus seyng : — Roxburghe Collection. — Park. 

If ve vrvU wote the pronvrte, ^* ^^^ '• ^.—Mr. Ashby conceived 

And the resoun of my AinTmiperian, Jj** 5f r*^'t*?^V'°"'ii^ here meant; 

I am clepyd of him that in erthVbe, *^°"«^ ^« "^^^^"^ he adds, is one plain 

Everlastvni; Wvsdom to mv noblev '°®™> ®* uniform dimensions, and no 

effaU ' ^ Park separation of any kind except the organ : 

^ * ' but the antichapel is more superbly fitted 

P. 187. note h. — Another direction up than the chapel, t. e. vidth roses and 

is, <* With this word vii dyvyls sail de shields of arms in alto-relievo. — Park. 

woyde from the woman, and the bad P. 211./. 7. — Here is certainly an 
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attempt to re p iieac n t objects to die eyes, employed the ^nrmer pastondly to Eli- 
which may be called Scenery ; and one zabetfa, in Davison's poetical Rapsodie, 
may wonder, after this, tint even in first printed in 1602. Hiis most esd- 
Shakspeare's time the introduction of mable of our early metrical miscellanies 
scenes should be questioned. — Ashbt. has been re-produced by Sir Egerton 
P. 219. L 20. — Cynthia and Diana Brydges, with a splendour and typo- 
appear to have been the poetical titles graphical elegance peculiar to the Lee 
under whidi this queen was habitually Press. A critical appreciation of the 
adulated. The Countess of Pembroke work u prefixed. — Paek. 



